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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 



LORD CHATHAM 



VJiTILLlAK PITT, first Earl of Chatham, was born at Westminster in 1708. 
^ ^ He was the grandson of Thomas Pitt, Qoyernor of Madras, who was 
known as **Diamond Pitt" from the fact of his having sold a diamond of extraor- 
dinary size to the Regent Orleans for $680,000. William Pitt was educated 
at Eton, whence he passed to Trinity College, Oxford. It is an interesting fact 
that Demosthenes was his favorite author. After spending some time in France 
and Italy, he entered the army, but his military career was short. In 1*735 he 
entered Parliament for Old Sarum, a rotten borough belonging to his family. 
Be soon became a leader of the opposition to Walpole. In 1*746, he became 
Yice-Treasurer of Ireland, but soon resigned this post to take the more impor- 
tant and lucrative office of Paymaster- (General of the Forces. He refused to 
profit, however, by the practice of previous paymasters, who had appropriated 
to themselves the interest of all money lying in their hands. He was dismissed 
from office by the Duke of Newcastle in 1*755, but in December of the following 
year he became Secretary of State and leader of the House of Commons. In 
1757 he was the virtual head of the administration, and continued in power till 
1761. During these four years it is customary to say that Pitt's biography is 
the history of England. When he resigned office in 1761, he received a pen- 
sion of £3,000 a year for three lives, and his wife was created Baroness Chatham 
in her own right. For himself, he still preferred to retain the title of the ''Great 
Commoner," but in 1766, when he was invited to form a Cabinet, he accepted 
the office of Lord Privy Seal, and thereupon became Viscount Pitt and Earl of 
Chatham. In 1768 he resigned, and did not resume his seat in the House of 
Lords until 1770. His last appearance in the House of Lords was on April 2, 
1778, when he opposed the Duke of Richmond's motion for an address praying 
the King to conclude peace with America on any terms. He died on May II 
of the same year. The speech which we here reproduce was one of many 
pronounced against the policy followed by Lord North in dealing with the 
American Colonies. 
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Vol. IV.— ^1— Orations 



CHATHAM 



THE ATTEMPT TO SUBJUGATE AMERICA 

DELIVERED IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS. NOVEMBER z8. 1777 

IBISE, my lords, to declare my sentiments on this most 
solemn and serious subject. It has imposed a load 
upon my mind, which, I fear, nothing can remove; 
but which impels me to endeavor its alleviation, by a free 
and unreserved communication of my sentiments. 

In the first part of the address, I have the honor of 
heartily concurring with the noble earl who moved it. 
No man feels sincerer joy than I do; none can oflEer more 
genuine congratulation on every accession of strength to 
the Protestant succession. I therefore join in every con- 
gratulation on the birth of another princess and the happy 
recovery of her Majesty. But I must stop here. My 
courtly complaisance will carry me no further. I will not 
join in congratulation on misfortune and disgrace. I can- 
not concur in a blind and servile address, which approves 
and endeavors to sanctify the monstrous measures which 
have heaped disgrace and misfortune upon us. This, my 
lords, is a perilous and tremendous moment! It is not a 
time for adulation. The smoothness of flattery cannot now 
avail; cannot save us in this rugged and awful crisis. It 
is now necessary to instruct the throne in the language of 
truth. We must dispel the delusion and the darkness 
whicfi eix^celoj> it; and display, in its full danger and true 
colors, the ruiii' thaJt-js brought to our doors. 

m 

This, my lords, is our duty. It is the proper function 
of this noble assemblage, sitting, as we do, upon our honors 
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in tMs house, the hereditary council of the crown. Who 
is the minister — where is the minister that has dared 
to suggest to the throne the contrary, unconstitutional 
language this day delivered from it? The accustomed lan- 
guage from the throne has been application to Parliament 
for advice, and a reliance on its constitutional advice and 
assistance. As it is the right of Parliament to give, so it 
is the duty of the crown to ask it. But on this day, and 
in this extreme momentous exigency, no reliance is re- 
posed on our constitutional counsels I no advice is asked 
from the sober and enlightened care of Parliament I but 
the crown, from itself and by itself, declares an unalter- 
able determination to pursue measures — and what meas- 
ures, my lords? — The measures that have produced the 
imminent perils that threaten us; the measures that have 
brought ruin to our doors. 

Can the minister of the day now presume to expect a 
continuance of support, in this ruinous infatuation? Can 
Parliament be so dead to its dignity and its duty, as to 
be thus deluded into the loss of the one and the violation 
of the other? — To give an unlimited credit and support 
for the steady perseverance in measures not proposed for 
our parliamentary advice, but dictated and forced upon 
us — ^in measures, I say, my lords, which have reduced this 
late flourishing empire to ruin and contempt! — **But yes- 
terday, and England might have stood against the world: 
now none so poor to do her reverence." I use the words 
of a poet; but, though it be poetry, it is no fiction. It 
is a shameful truth, that not only the power and strength 
of this country are wasting away and expiring; but her 
well-earned glories, her true honor, and substantial dignity 
are sacrificed. France, my lords, has insulted you; she 
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has encouraged and sustained America; and whether 
America be wrong or right, the dignity of this country 
ought to spurn at the officious insult of French interfer- 
ence. The ministers and ambassadors of those who are 
called rebels and enemies are in Paris; in Paris they 
transact the reciprocal interests of America and France. 
Can there be a more mortifying insult? Can even our 
ministers sustain a more humiliating disgrace? Do they 
dare to resent it? Do they presume even to hint a vindi- 
cation of their honor and the dignity of the State by re- 
quiring the dismission of the plenipotentiaries of America 7 
Such is the degradation to which they have reduced the 
glories of England! The people whom they affect to call 
contemptible rebels, but whose growing power has at last 
obtained the name of enemies; the people with whom 
they have engaged this country in war, and against whom 
they now command our implicit support in every measure 
of desperate hostility: this people, despised as rebels, or 
acknowledged as enemies, are abetted against you, sup- 
plied with every military store, their interests consulted, 
and their ambassadors entertained, by your inveterate 
enemy I and our ministers dare not interpose with dignity 
or effect. Is this the honor of a great kingdom? Is this 
the indignant spirit of England, who, '*but yesterday," 
gave law to the House of Bourbon ? My lords, the diguity 
of nations demands a decisive conduct in a situation like 
this. Even when the greatest prince that perhaps this 
country ever saw filled our throne, the requisition of a 
Spanish general on a similar subject was attended to and 
complied with. For, on the spirited remonstrance of the 
Duke of Alva, Elizabeth found herself obliged to deny 
the Flemish exiles all countenance, support, or even en- 
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trance into her dominions; and the Count le Marque, with 
his few desperate followers, were expelled the kingdom. 
Happening to arrive at the Brille, and finding it weak in 
defence, they made themselves masters of the place: and 
this was the foundation of the United Provinces. 

My lords, this ruinous and ignominious situation, where 
we cannot act with success, nor suffer with honor, calls 
upon us to remonstrate in the strongest and loudest lan- 
guage of truth, to rescue the ear of majesty from the de- 
lusions which surround it. The desperate state of our 
arms abroad is in part known: no man thinks more 
highly of them than I do. I love and honor the English 
troops. I know their virtues and their valor. I know 
they can achieve anything except impossibilities; and I 
know that the conquest of English America is an impos- 
sibility. You cannot, I venture to say it, you cannot con- 
quer America. Your armies in the last war effected 
everything that could be effected; and what was it? It 
cost a numerous army, under the command of a most 
able general, now a noble lord in this house, a long and 
laborious campaign, to expel five thousand Frenchmen 
from French America. My lords, you cannot conquer 
America. What is your present situation there? We 
do not know the worst; but we know that in three cam- 
paigns we have done nothing and suffered much. Besides 
the sufferings, perhaps total loss, of the Northern force, 
the best appointed army that ever took the field, com- 
manded by Sir William Howe, has retired from the Ameri- 
can lines. He was obliged to relinquish his attempt, and, 
with great delay and danger, to adopt a new and distant 
plan of operations. We shall soon know, and in any event 
have reason to lament, what may have happened since. 
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As to conquest, therefore, my lords, I repeat, it is impos- 
sible. You may swell every expense and every effort still 
more extravagantly; pile and accumulate every assistance 
you can buy or borrow; traffic and barter with every little 
pitiful German prince that sells and sends his subjects to 
the shambles of a foreign prince; your efforts are forever 
vain and impotent: doubly so from this mercenary aid on 
which you rely. For it irritates, to an incurable resent- 
ment, the minds of your enemies — to overrun them with 
the mercenary sons of rapine and plunder; devoting them 
and their possessions to the rapacity of hireling cruelty I 
If I were an American, as I am an Englishman, while a 
foreign troop was landed in my country, I never would 
lay down my arms — never — never — never! 

Your own army is infected with the contagion of these 
illiberal allies. The spirit of plunder and of rapine is gone 
forth among them. I know it, and notwithstanding what 
the noble earl, who moved the address, has given as his 
opinion of our American army, I know from authentic 
information, and the most experienced officers, that our 
discipline is deeply wounded. While this is notoriously 
our sinking situation, America grows and flourishes; while 
our strength and discipline are lowered, hers are rising 
and improving. 

But, my lords, who is the man that in addition to these 
disgraces and mischiefs of our army has dared to authorize 
and associate to our arms the tomahawk and scalping knife 
of the savage ? To call into civilized alliance the wild and 
inhuman savage of the woods; to delegate to the merciless 
Indian the defence of disputed rights, and to wage the 
horrors of his barbarous war against our brethren? My 
lords, these enormities cry aloud for redress and punish* 
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ment. Unless thoroughly done away, it will be a stain on 
the national character. It is a violation of the constitu- 
tion. I believe it is against law. It is not the least of 
our national misfortunes, that the strength and character 
of our army are thus impaired. Infected with the mer- 
cenary spirit of robbery and rapine; familiarized to the 
horrid scenes of savage cruelty, it can no longer boast of 
the noble and generous principles which dignify a soldier; 
no longer sympathize with the dignity of the royal banner, 
nor feel the pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious 
war, '*that make ambition virtue!*' What makes ambi- 
tion virtue? — the sense of honor. But is the sense of 
honor consistent with a spirit of plunder -or the practice 
of murder? Can it flow from mercenary motives, or can 
it prompt to cruel deeds? Besides these murderers and 
plunderers, let me ask our ministers. What other allies 
have they acquired? What other powers have they asso- 
ciated to their cause? Have they entered into alliance 
with the king of the gypsies ? Nothing, my lords, is too 
low or too ludicrous to be consistent with their counsels. 
The independent views of America have been stated 
and asserted as the foundation of this address. My lords, 
no man wishes for the due dependence of America on this 
country more than I do. To preserve it, and not confirm 
that state of independence into which your measures 
hitherto have driven them, is the object which we ought 
to unite in attaining. The Americans, contending for their 
rights against arbitrary exactions, I love and admire. It 
is the struggle of free and virtuous patriots ; but contend- 
ing for independency and total disconnection from Eng- 
land, as an Englishman, I cannot wish them success. 
For, in a due constitutional dependency, including the 
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ancient Bupremacy of this country in regulating their com- 
merce and navigation, consist^ the mutaal happiness and 
prosperity both of England and America. She derived 
assistance and protection from us; and we reaped from 
her the most important advantages. She was, indeed, the 
fountain of our wealth, the nerve of our strength, the 
nursery and basis of our naval power. It is our duty, 
therefore, my lords, if we wish to save our country, most 
seriously to endeavor the recovery of these most beneficial 
subjects; and in this perilous crisis, perhaps the present 
moment may be the only one in which we can hope for 
success. For in their negotiations with France they have, 
or think they have, reason to complain: though it be 
notorious that they have received from that power im- 
portant supplies and assistance of various kinds, yet it is 
certain they expected it in a more decisive and immediate 
degree. America is in ill humor with France on some 
points that have not entirely answered her expectations. 
Let US wisely take advantage of every possible moment of 
reconciliation. Besides, the natural disposition of America 
herself still leans toward England; to the old habits of 
connection and mutual interest that united both countries. 
This was the established sentiment of all the continent; 
and still, my lords, in the great and principal part, the 
sound part of America, this wise and affectionate disposi- 
tion prevails; and there is a very considerable part of 
America yet sound — the middle and the southern prov- 
inces. Some parts may be factious and blind to their true 
interests; but if we express a wise and benevolent dispo- 
sition to communicate with them those immutable rights 
of nature, and those constitutional liberties, to which they 
are equally entitled with ourselves; by a conduct so just 
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and hamane, we shall confinn the favorable and conciliate 
the adverse. I say, my lords, the rights and liberties to 
which they are equally entitled with ourselves, but no 
more. I would participate to them every enjoyment and 
freedom which the colonizing subjects of a free State can 
possess, or wish to possess; and I do not see why they 
should not enjoy every fundamental right in their prop- 
erty, and every original substantial liberty, which Devon- 
shire or Surrey, or the county 1 live in, or any other 
county in England, can claim; reserving always, as the 
sacred right of the mother country, the due constitutional 
dependency of the colonies. The inherent supremacy of 
the State in regulating and protecting the navigation and 
commerce of all her subjects is necessary for the mutual 
benefit and preservation of every part, to constitute and 
preserve the prosperous arrangement of the whole empire. 

The sound parts of America, of which I have spoken, 
must be sensible of these great truths and of their real 
interests. America is not in that state of desperate and 
•contemptible rebellion which this country has been de- 
luded to believe. It is not a wild and lawless banditti, 
who, having nothing to lose, might hope to snatch some- 
thing from public convulsions. Many of their leaders and 
great men have a great stake in this great contest. The 
gentleman who conducts their armies, I am told, has an 
estate of four or five thousand pounds a year, and when 
I consider these things I cannot but lament the incon- 
siderate violence of our penal acts, our declarations of 
treason and rebellion, with all the fatal effects of attainder 
and confiscation. 

As to the disposition of foreign powers, which is as- 
serted to be pacific and friendly, let us judge, my lords. 
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rather by their actions and the nature of things than by 
interested assertions. The uniform assistance supplied to 
America by France suggests a dlfierent conclusion. The 
most important interests of France, in aggrandizing and 
enriching herself with what she most wants, supplies of 
every naval store from America, must inspire her with 
dLSerent sentiments. The extraordinary preparations of 
the House of Bourbon, by land and by sea, from Dunkirk 
to the Straits, equally ready and willing to overwhelm 
these defenceless islands, should rouse us to a sense of 
their real disposition, and our own danger. Not five thou- 
sand troops in England! — ^hardly three thousand in Ireland! 
What Can we oppose to the combined force of our enemies? 
Scarcely twenty ships of the line fully or sufficiently 
manned, that any admiraVs reputation would permit him 
to take the command of. The river of Lisbon in the 
possession of our enemies! The seas swept by American 
privateers! Our channel trade torn to pieces by them! In 
this complicated crisis of danger, weakness at home and ca- 
lamity abroad, terrified and insulted by the neighboring^ 
powers, unable to act in America, or acting only to be 
destroyed, where is the man with the forehead to promise 
or hope for success in such a situation? or, from perse- 
verance in the measures that have driven us to it? Who 
has the forehead to do so? Where is that man? I should 
be glad to see his face. 

You cannot conciliate America by your present meas- 
ures. You cannot subdue her by your present, or by any 
measures. What, then, can you do? You cannot conquer; 
you cannot gain; but you can address; you can lull the 
fears and anxieties of the moment into an ignorance of 
the danger that should produce them. But, my lords, the 
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time demands the language of truth. We must not now 
apply the flattering unction of servile compliance or blind 
complaisance. In a just and necessary war to maintain 
the rights or honor of my country, I would strip the shirt 
from my back to support it. But in such a war as this, 
unjust in its principle, impracticable in its means, and 
ruinous in its consequences, I would not contribute a 
single effort, nor a single shilling. I do not call for ven- 
geance on the heads of those who have been guilty; I only 
recommend to them to make their retreat. Let them walk 
off; and let them make haste, or they may be assured that 
speedy and condign punishment will overtake them. 

My lords, I have submitted to you, with the freedom 
and truth which I think my duty, my sentiments on your 
present awful situation. I have laid before you the ruin 
of your power, the disgrace of your reputation, the pollu- 
tion of your discipline, the contamination of your morals, 
the complication of calamities, foreign and domestic, that 
overwhelm your sinking country. Your dearest interests, 
your own liberties, the constitution itself, totters to the 
foundation. All this disgraceful danger, this multitude of 
misery, is the monstrous offspring of this unnatural war. 
We have been deceived and deluded too long. Let us 
now stop short. This is the crisis — ^the only crisis of time 
and situation, to give us a possibility of escape from the 
fatal effects of our delusions. But if, in an obstinate and 
infatuated perseverance in folly, we slavishly echo the 
peremptory words this day presented to us, nothing can 
save this devoted country from complete and final ruin. 
We madly rush into multiplied miseries and '' confusion 
worse confounded.^' 

Is it possible, can it be believed, that ministers are 
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yet blind to this impending destraotion? I did hope 
that instead of this false and empty vanity, this over- 
weening pride, engendering high conceits and presump- 
tuous imaginations, that ministers would have humbled 
themselves in their errors, would have confessed and 
retracted them, and by an active, though a late repent- 
ance, have endeavored to redeem them. But, my lords, 
since they had neither sagacity to foresee, nor justice nor 
humanity to shun, these oppressive calamities; since not 
even severe experience can make them feel, nor the im- 
minent ruin of their country awaken them from their 
stupefaction, the guardian care of Parliament must inter- 
pose. I shall, therefore, my lords, propose to you an 
amendment to the address to his Majesty, to be inserted 
immediately after the first two paragraphs of congratula- 
tion on the birth of a princess, to recommend an imme- 
diate cessation of hostilities and the commencement of a 
treaty to restore peace and liberty to America, strength 
and happiness to England, security and permanent pros- 
perity to both countries. This, my lords, is yet in our 
power; and let not the wisdom and justice of your lord- 
ships neglect the happy, and, perhaps, the only oppor- 
tunity. By the establishment of irrevocable law, founded 
on mutual rights, and ascertained by treaty, these glorious 
enjoyments may be firmly perpetuated. And let me re- 
peat to your lordships, that the strong bias of America, 
at least of the wise and sounder parts of it, naturally 
inclines to this happy and constitutional reconnection 
with you. Notwithstanding the temporary intrigues with 
France, we may still be assured of their ancient and con- 
firmed partiality to us. America and France cannot be 
oongenial. There is something decisive and confirmed in 
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the honest American that vriU not assimilate to the futility 
and levity of Frenchmen. 

My lords, to encoarage and confirm that innate inclina- 
tion to this country, founded on every principle of affec- 
tion, as well as consideration of interest; to restore that 
favorable disposition into a permanent and powerful re- 
union with this country; to revive the mutual strength of 
the empire; again to awe the House of Bourbon, instead 
of meanly truckling, as our present calamities compel us, 
to every insult of French caprice and Spanish punctilio; 
to re* establish our commerce; to reassert oar rights and 
oar' honor; to confirm our interests, and renew our glories 
forever, a consummation most devoutly to be endeavored! 
and which, I trust, may yet arise from reconciliation with 
America; I have the honor of submitting to you the fol- 
lowing amendment, which I move to be inserted after the 
first two paragraphs of the address: 

''And that this hoase does most humbly advise and 
supplicate his Majesty, to be pleased to cause the most 
speedy and effectual measures to be taken, for restoring 
peace in America: and that no time may be lost in pro- 
posing an immediate cessation of hostilities there, in order 
to the opening of a treaty for the final settlement of the 
tranqaillity of these invaluable provinces, by a removal of 
the unhappy causes of this ruinous civil war; and by a 
just and adequate security against the return of the like 
calamities in times to come. And this house desires to 
offer the most dutiful assurances to his Majesty, that it 
will, in due time, cheerfully co-operate with the magna- 
nimity and tender goodness of his Majesty, for the prese^r- 
vation of his people, by such explicit and most solemn 
declarations, and provisions .of fundamental and revocable 
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laws, as may be jadged necessary for the ascertaining and 
fixing forever the respective rights of Great Britain and her 
colonies." 

[Lord Suffolk, having defended the employment of the 
Indians in war, as ^^a means that Qod and nature put into 
our handsP^ Lord Chatham resumed:] 

lam astonished I shocked I to hear such principles con- 
fessed — to hear them avowed in this house, or in this 
country: principles equally unconstitutional, inhuman, aud 
unchristian I 

My lords, I did not intend to have encroached again 
upon your attention; but I cannot repress my indignation. 
I feel myself impelled by every duty. My lords, we are 
called upon as members of this house, as men, as Chris- 
tian men, to protest against such notions standing near 
the throne, polluting the ear of majesty. "That God and 
nature put into our hands!*' I know not what ideas that 
lord may entertain of God and nature; but I know that 
such abominable principles are equally abhorrent to re- 
ligion and humanity. What ! to attribute the sacred sanc- 
tion of God and nature to the massacres of the Indian 
scalping knife — to the cannibal savage torturing, murder- 
ing, roasting, and eating; literally, my lords, eating the 
mangled victims of his barbarous battles! Such horrible 
notions shock every precept of religion, divine or natural, 
and every generous feeling of humanity. And, my lords, 
they shock every sentiment of honor; they shock me as 
a lover of honorable war and a detester of murderous 
barbarity. 

These abominable principles, and this more abominable 
avowal of them, demand the most decisive indignation. 
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I call upon that right reverend bench, those holj ministers 
of the Gospel and pious pastors of our church; I conjure 
them to join in the holy work, and vindicate the religion 
of their God. I appeal to the wisdom and the law of this 
learned bench to defend and support the justice of their 
country. I call upon the bishops to interpose the unsullied 
sanctity of their lawn; upon the learned judges to interpose 
the purity of their ermine, to save us from this pollution. 
I call upon the honor of your lordships to reverence the 
dignity of your ancestors and to maintain your own. I 
call upon the spirit and humanity of my country to vin- 
dicate the national character. I invoke the genius of the 
constitution. From the tapestry that adorns these walls, 
the immortal ancestor of this noble lord frowns with in- 
dignation at the disgrace of his country. In vain he led 
your victorious fleets against the boasted Armada of 
Spain; in vain he defended and established the honor, 
the liberties, the religion, the Protestant religion, of this 
country, against the arbitrary cruelties of Popery and the 
Inquisition, if these more than popish cruelties and 
inquisitorial practices are let loose among us; to turn 
forth into our settlements, among our ancient connections, 
friends, and relations, the merciless cannibal, thirsting for 
the blood of man, woman, and child! to send forth the 
infidel savage — ^against whom? against your Protestant 
brethren; to lay waste their country, to desolate their 
dwellings, and extirpate their race and name, with these 
horrible hell-hounds of savage war! — hell-hounds, I say, 
of savage war. Spain armed herself with bloodhounds to 
extirpate the wretched natives of America; and we im- 
prove on the inhuman example even of Spanish cruelty; 
we turn loose these savage hell-hounds against our brethren 
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and countrjmeQ in America, of the same language, laws, 
liberties, and religion; endeared to us by every tie that 
should sanctify humanity. 

My lords, this awful subject, so important to our honor, 
constitution, and our religion, demands the most solemn 
and effectual inquiry. And I again call upon your lord- 
ships, and the united powers of the State, to examine it 
thoroughly and decisively and to stamp upon it an indeli* 
ble stigma of the public abhorrence. And I again implore 
those holy prelates of our religion to do away these iniqui- 
ties from among us. Let them perform a lustration; let 
them purify this house and this country from this sin. 

My lords, I am old and weak, and at present unable 
to say more; but my feelings and indignation were too 
strong to have said less. I could not have slept this night 
in my bed, nor reposed my head on my pillow, without 
giving this vent to my eternal abhorrence of such prepos- 
terous and enormous principles. 
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upholder of the Anden Bigime than was the younger Pitt himself. Burke died 
hi 1797, and was buried in the little church at Beaconsfield. Had his son 
Richard surviyed him, Burke would have been made a peer under the name 
of Lord Beaconsfield, and an income for three lives would have been annexed 
to the title. 

ON CONCILIATION WITH AMERICA 

I HOPE, sir, that, notwithstanding the austerity of the 
chair, your good nature will incline you to some de- 
gree of indulgence toward human frailty. You will 
' not think it unnatural that those who have an object de- 
pending, which strongly engages their hopes and fears, 
should be somewhat inclined to superstition. As I came 
into the House full of anxiety about the event of my mo- 
tion, I found, to my infinite surprise, that the grand penal 
bill, by which we had passed sentence on the trade and 
sustenance of America, is to be returned to us from the 
other House. I do confess, I could not help looking on 
this event as a fortunate omen. I look upon it as a sort 
of providential favor, by which we are put once more in 
possession of our deliberative capacity, upon a business 
so very questionable in its nature, so very uncertain in its 
issue. By the return of this bill, which seemed to have 
taken its flight forever, we are, at this very instant, nearly 
as free to choose a plan for our American government as 
we were on the first day of the session. If, sir, we incline 
to the side of conciliation, we are not at all embarrassed 
(unless we please to make ourselves so) by any incon- 
gruous mixture of coercion and restraint. We are, there- 
fore, called upon, as it were by a superior warning, voice, 
again to attend to America; to attend to the whole of it 
together; and to review the subject with an unusual de- 
gree of care and calmness. 
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Surely it is an awful subject, or there is none so on 
this side of the grave. When I first had the honor of a 
seat in this House, the affairs of that continent pressed 
themselves upon us as the most important and most deli- 
cate object of parliamentary attention. My little share in 
this great deliberation oppressed me. I found myself a 
partaker in a very high trust; and having no sort of rea- 
son to rely on the strength of my natural abilities for the 
proper execution of that trust, I was obliged to take more 
than common pains to instruct myself in everything which 
relates to our colonies. I was not less under the necessity 
of forming some fixed ideas concerning the general policy 
of the British empire. Something of this sort seemed to 
be indispensable, in order, amid so vast a fluctuation of 
passions and opinions, to concentre my thoughts; to bal- 
last my conduct; to preserve me from being blown about 
by every wind of fashionable doctrine. I really did not 
think it safe or manly to have fresh principles to seek 
upon every fresh mail which should arrive from America. 

At that period I had the fortune to find myself in per- 
fect concurrence with a large majority in this House. 
Bowing under that high authority, and penetrated with 
the sharpness and strength of that early impression, I 
have continued ever since in my original sentiments with- 
out the least deviation. Whether this be owing to an ob- 
stinate perseverance in error, or to a religious adherence to 
what appears to me truth and reason, it is in your equity 
to judge. 

Sir, Parliament having an enlarged view of objects, 
made, during this interval, more frequent changes in 
their sentiment and their conduct than could be justified 
in a particular person upon the contracted scale of private 
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information. Bat though I do not hazard anything ap- 
proaching to a censure on the motives of former Parlia- 
ments to all those alterations, one fact is undoubted — that 
under them the state of America has been kept in con- 
tinual agitation. Everything administered as remedy to 
the public complaint, if it did not produce, was at least 
followed by a heightening of the distemper; until, by a 
variety of experiments, that important country has been 
brought into her present situation — a situation which I 
will not miscall, which I dare not name, which I scarcely 
know how to comprehend in the terms of any description. 
In this posture, sir, things stood at the beginning of the 
session. About that time, a worthy member of great par- 
liamentary experience, who, in the year 1766, filled the 
chair of the American committee with much ability, took 
me asid^, and, lamenting the present aspect of our politics, 
told me things were come to such a pass that our former 
methods of proceeding in the House would be no longer 
tolerated. That the public tribunal (never too indulgent 
to a long and unsuccessful opposition) would now scruti- 
nize our conduct with unusual severity. That the very 
vicissitudes and shiftings of ministerial measures, instead 
of convicting their authors of inconstancy and want of 
system, would be taken as an occasion of charging us 
with a predetermined discontent, which nothing could 
satisfy; while we accused every measure of vigor as 
cruel, and every proposal of lenity as weak and irreso- 
lute. The public, he said, would not have patience to 
see us play the game out with our adversaries: we must 
produce our hand. It would be expected that those 
who, for many years, had been active in such afEairs, 
should show that they had formed some clear and de- 
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cided idea of the principles of colony government, and 
were capable of drawing out something like a platform of 
the ground which might be laid for future and permanent 
tranquillity. 

I felt the truth of what my honorable friend repre- 
sented, but I felt my situation, too. His application 
might have been made with far greater propriety to 
many other gentlemen. No man was, indeed, ever bet- 
ter disposed or worse qualified for such an undertaking 
than myself. Though I gave so far into his opinion 
that I immediately threw my thoughts into a sort of par- 
liamentary form, I was by no means equally ready to pro- 
duce them. It generally argues some degree of natural 
impotence of mind, or some want of knowledge of the 
world, to hazard plans of government, except from a seat 
of authority. Propositions are made, not only ineflEectu- 
ally, but somewhat disreputably, when the minds of men 
are not properly disposed for their reception; and, for my 
part, I am not ambitious of ridicule — not absolutely a can- 
didate for disgrace. 

Besides, sir, to speak the plain truth, I have in general 
no very exalted opinion of the virtue of paper government, 
nor of any politics in which the plan 'is to be wholly sepa- 
rated from the execution. But when I saw that anger and 
violence prevailed every day more and more, and that 
things were hastening toward an incurable alienation of 
our colonies, I confess my caution gave way. I felt this 
is one of those few moments in which decorum yields to 
a higher duty. Public calamity is a mighty leveller, and 
there are occasions when any, even the slightest, chance of 
doing good, must be laid hold on, even by the most incon- 
siderable person. 
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To restore order and repose to an empire so great and 
so distracted as ours, is merely in the attempt an under- 
taking that would ennoble the flights of the highest 
genius, and obtain pardon for the efiorts of the meanest 
understanding. Struggling a good while with these 
thoughts, by degrees I felt myself more firm. I de- 
rived, at length, some confidence from what in other 
circumstances usually produces timidity. I grew less 
anxious, even from the idea of my own insignificance. 
For, judging of what you are by what you ought to be, 
I persuaded myself that you would not reject a reason- 
able proposition because it had nothing but its reason to 
recommend it. On the other hand, being totally destitute 
of all shadow of influence, natural or adventitious, I was 
very sure that if my proposition were futile or dangerous 
— if it were weakly conceived or improperly timed, there 
was nothing exterior to it of power to awe, dazzle, or de- 
lude you. You will see it just as it is, and you will treat 
it just as it deserves. 

The PROPOSITION is peace. Not peace through the me- 
dium of war; not peace to be hunted through the labyrinth 
of intricate and endless negotiations; not peace to arise out 
of universal discord, -fomented from principle, in all parts 
of the empire; not peace to depend on the juridical de 
termination of perplexing questions, or the precise mark* 
ing the shadowy boundaries of a complex government. 
It is simple peace, sought in its natural course and its 
ordinary haunts. It is peace sought in the spirit of peace, 
and laid in principles purely pacific. I propose, by re- 
moving the ground of the difference, and by restoring the 
former unsuspecting confidence of the colonies in ^ mother 
country, to give permanent satisfaction to your people; 
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and, far from a scheme of raling by discord, to reconcile 
them to each other in the same act, and by the bond of 
the very same interest, which reconciles them to British 
government. 

My idea is nothing more. Befined policy ever has been 
the parent of confusion, and ever will be so long as the 
world endures. Plain good intention, which is as easily 
discovered at the first view as fraud is surely detected at 
last, is (let me say) of no mean force in the government 
of mankind. G-enuine simplicity of heart is a healing and 
cementing principle. My plan, therefore, being formed 
upon the most simple grounds imaginable, may ' disap- 
point some people when they hear it. It has nothing to 
recommend it to the pruriency of curious ears. There is 
nothing at all new and captivating in it. It has nothing 
of the splendor of the project which has been lately laid 
upon your table by the noble lord in the blue ribbon. It 
does not propose to fill your lobby with squabbling colony 
agents, who will require the interposition of your mace at 
every instant to keep the peace among them. It does not 
institute a magnificent auction of finance, where captivated 
provinces come to general ransom by bidding against each 
other, until you knock down the hammer, and determine a 
proportion of payments beyond all the powers of algebra 
to equalize and settle. 

The plan which I shall presume to suggest derives, 
however, one great advantage from the proposition and 
registry of that noble lord's project. The idea of con- 
ciliation is admissible. First, the House, in accepting the 
resolution moved by the noble lord, has admitted, not- 
withstanding the menacing front of our address, notwith- 
standing oar heavy bill of pains and penalties, that we do 
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not think ourselves precluded from all ideas of free grace 
and bounty. 

The House has gone further; it has declared concilia- 
tion admissible, previous to any submission on the part of 
America. It has even shot a good deal beyond that mark, 
and has admitted that the complaints of our former mode 
of exerting the right of taxation were not wholly un- 
founded. That right, thus exerted, is allowed to have had 
something reprehensible in it, something unwise, or some- 
thing grievous; since, in the midst of our heat and resent- 
ment, we, of ourselves, have proposed a capital alteration, 
and, in order to get rid of what seemed so very exception- 
able, have instituted a mode that is altogether new; one 
that is, indeed, wholly alien from all the ancient metht)d3 
and forms of Parliament. 

The principle of this proceeding is large enough for my 
purpose. The means proposed by the noble lord for car- 
rying his ideas into execution, I think, indeed, are very 
indifferently suited to the end; and this I shall endeavor 
to show you before I sit down. But, for the present, I 
take my ground on the admitted principle. I mean to 
give peace. Peace implies reconciliation; and, where 
there has been a material dispute, reconciliation does in 
a manner always imply concession on the one part or on 
the other. In this state of things I make no difficulty in 
affirming that the proposal ought to originate from us. 
Great and acknowledged force is not impaired, either in 
effect or in opinion, by an unwillingness to exert itself. 
The superior power may offer peace with honor and with 
safety. Such an offer from such a power will be attrib- 
uted to magnanimity. But the concessions of the weak 
are the concessions of fear. When such a one is dis- 
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armed, he is wholly at the mercy of his superior, and he 
loses forever that time and those chances which, as they 
happen to all men, are the strength and resources of all 
inferior power. 

The capital leading questions on which you must this 
day decide, are these two: First j whether you ought to con- 
cede; and, secondly J tohat your concession ought to be. 

On the first of these questions we have gained, as I 
have just taken the liberty of observing to you, some 
ground. But I am sensible that a good deal more is still 
to be done. Indeed, sir, to enable us to determine both 
on the one and the other of these great questions with a 
firm and precise judgment, I think it may be necessary to 
consider distinctly — 

The true nature and the peculiar circumstances of the 
object which we have before us; because, after all our 
struggle, whether we will or not, we must govern America 
according to that nature and to those circumstances, and 
not according to our imaginations; not according to ab- 
stract ideas of right; by no means according to mere gen- 
eral theories of government, the resort to which appears to 
me, in our present situation, no better than arrant trifling. 
I shall therefore endeavor, with your leave, to lay before 
you some of the most material of these circumstances in 
as full and clear a manner as I am able to state them. 

(1) The first thing that we have to consider with regard 
to the nature of the object, is the number of people in the 
colonies. I have taken for some years a good deal of 
pains on that point. I can by no calculation justify my- 
Belf in placing the number below two millions of inhabi- 
tants of our own European blood and color, besides at 
least five hundred thousand othersi who form no incon- 
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Biderable part of the strength and opulence of the whole. 
This, sir, is, I believe, about the true number. There is 
no occasion to exaggerate, where plain truth is of so much 
weight and importance. But whether I pat the present 
numbers too high or too low, is a matter of little mo- 
ment. Such is the strength with which population shoots 
in that part of the world, that, state* the numbers as high 
as we will, while the dispute continues, the exaggeration 
ends. While we are^ discussing any given magnitude, 
they are grown to it. While we spend our time in de- 
liberating on the mode of governing two millions, we 
shall find we have two millions more to manage. Your 
children do not grow faster from infancy to manhood than 
they spread from families to communities, and from villages 
to nations. 

I put this consideration of the present and the growing 
numbers Id the front of our deliberation; because, sir, this 
consideration will make it evident to a blunter discernment 
than yours, that no partial, narrow, contracted, pinched, oc- 
casional system will be at all suitable to such an object. It 
will show you that it is not to be considered as one of 
those minima which are out of the eye and consideration 
of the law; not a paltry excrescence of the state; not a 
mean dependant, who may be neglected with little dam-, 
age, and provoked with little danger. It will prove that 
some degree of care aud caution is required in the hand- 
ling such an object; it will show that you ought not, 
in reason, to trifle with so large a mass of the interests 
and feelings of the human race. You could at no time 
do so without guilt; and, be assured, you will not be able 
to do it long with impunity. 

But the population of this country, the great and grow- 
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ing population, though a very important consideration, will 
lose much of its weight, if not combined with other cir- 
cumstances. The commerce of your colonies is out of all 
proportion beyond the numbers of the people. This ground 
of their commerce, indeed, has been trod some days ago, 
and with great ability, by a distinguished person at your 
bar. This gentleman, after thirty -five years — ^it is so long 
since he appeared at the same place to plead for the com- 
merce of Great Britain — has come again before you to 
plead the same cause, without any other effect of time, 
than that, to the fire of imagination and extent of erudi- 
tion which even then marked him as one of the first lit- 
erary characters of his age, he has added a consummate 
knowledge in the commercial interest of his country, 
formed . by a long course of enlightened and discrimi- 
nating experience. 

Sir, I should be inexcusable in coming after such a 
person with any detail, if a great part of the members who 
now fill the House had not the misfortune to be absent 
when he appeared at your bar. Besides, sir, I propose 
to take the matter at periods of time somewhat different 
from his. There is, if I mistake not, a point of view, 
from whence, if you will look at this subject, it is im- 
possible that it should not make an impression upon 
you. 

I have in my hand two accounts: one a comparative 
state of the export trade of England to its colonies as it 
stood in the year 1704, and as it stood in the year 1772; 
the other a state of the export trade of this country to its 
colonies alone, as it stood in 1772, compared with the 
whole trade of England to all parts of the world, the col- 
onies included, in the year 1704. They are from good 
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vouchers; the latter period from the accounts on your 
table, the earlier from an original manuscript of Davenant, 
who first established the inspector-generars office, which 
has been ever since his time so abundant a source of 
parliamentary information. 

The export trade to the colonies consists of three great 
branches: the African, which, terminating almost wholly 
in the colonies, must be put to the account of their com- 
merce; the West Indian, and the North American. All 
these are so interwoven, that the attempt to separate them 
would tear to pieces the contexture of the whole, and, if 
not entirely destroy, would very much depreciate the 
value of all the parts. I therefore consider these three 
denominations to be, what in effect they are, one trade. 

The trade to the colonies, taken on the export side, at 
the beginning of this century, that is, in the year 1704, 
stood thus: 

Exports to North America and the 

West Indies £483,265 

To Africa 86,665 



£569,930 



In the year 1772, which I take as a middle year be- 
tween the highest and lowest of those lately laid on your 
table, the account was as follows: 

To North America and the West 
Indies £4,791,734 

To Africa 866,398 

To which, if you add the export 
trade from Scotland, which nad 
in 1704 no existence . . . 364,000 



£6,022,182 



r 
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From five hundred and odd thousand it has grown to 
six millions. It has increased no less than twelvefold. 
This is the state of the colony trade, as compared with 
itself at these two periods, within this century; and this 
is matter for meditation. But this is not all. Examine 
my second account. See how the export trade to the col- 
onies alone in 1772 stood in the other point of view; that 
is, as compared to the whole trade of England in 1701. 

The whole export trade of Eng- 
land, including that to the colo- 
nies, in 1704 .... £6,509,000 

Exported to the colonies alone, in 
1772 6,024,000 



Difference . £485,000 

The trade with America alone is now within less than 
£500,000 of being equal to what this great commercial 
nation, England, carried on at the beginning of this cen- 
tury with the whole world I If I had taken the largest 
year of those on your table, it would rather have ex- 
ceeded. But, it will be said, is not this American trade 
an unnatural protuberance, that has drawn the juices from 
the rest of the body? The reverse. It is the very food 
that has nourished every other part into its present mag- 
nitude. Our general trade has been greatly augmented, 
and augmented more or less in almost every part to which 
it ever extended, but with this material difference, that of 
the six millions which in the beginning of the century 
constituted the whole mass of our export commerce, the 
colony trade was but one-twelfth part; it is now' (as a part 
of sixteen millions) considerably more than a third of the 
whole. This is the relative proportion of the importance 
of the colonies of these two periods; and all reasoning 
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concerning our mode of treating them must have this 
proportion as its basis, or it is a reasoning weak, rotten, 
and sophisticated. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot prevail on myself to hurry over 
this great consideration. It is good for us to be here. 
We stand where we have an immense view of what is, 
and what is past. Clouds, indeed, and darkness, rest upon 
the future. Let us, however, before we descend from this 
noble eminence, reflect that this growth of our national 
prosperity has happened within the short period of the 
life of man. It has happened within sixty-eight years. 
There are those alive wjiose memory might touch the two 
extremities. For instance, my Lord Bathurst might re- 
member all the stages of the progress. He was in 1704 
of an age at least to be made to comprehend such things. 
He was then old enough ^^acta parentum jam legere et quce 
sit poterit cognoscere virtus,^ ^ Suppose, sir, that the angel 
of this auspicious youth, foreseeing the many virtues which 
made him one of the most amiable, as he is one of the 
most fortunate men of his age, had opened to him in vis- 
ion, that when, in the fourth generation, the third prince 
of the House of Brunswick had sat twelve years on the 
throne of that nation, which, by the happy issue of mod- 
erate and healing councils, was to be made Great Britain, 
he should see his son. Lord Chancellor of England, turn 
back the current of hereditary dignity to its fountain, and 
raise him to a higher rank of peerage, while he enriched 
the family with a new one. If, amid these bright and 
happy scenes of domestic honor and prosperity, that angel 
should have drawn up the curtain, and unfolded the ris- 
ing glories of his country, and while he was gazing with 
admiration on the then commercial grandeur of England, 
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the genius should point out to him a little speck, scarce 
visible in the mass of the national interest, a small seminal 
principle rather than a formed body, and should tell him: 
"Young man, there is America — ^which at this day serves 
for little more than to amuse you with stories of savage 
men and uncouth manners; yet shall, before you taste 
death, show itself equal to the whole of that commerce 
which now attracts the envy of the world. Whatever 
England has been growing to by a progressive increase 
of improvement, brought in by varieties of people, by 
succession of civilizing conquests and civilizing settle- 
ments in a series of seventeen hundred years, you shall 
see as much added to her by America in the course of a 
single life!*' If this state of his country had been foretold 
to him, would it not require all the sanguine credulity of 
youth, and all the fervid glow of enthusiasm, to make 
him believe it? Fortunate man, he has lived to see it! 
Fortunate indeed, if he lived to see nothing to vary the 
prospect and cloud the setting of his day! 

Excuse me, sir, if, turning from such thoughts, I re- 
sume this comparative view once more. You have seen 
it on a large scale; look at it on a small one. I will point 
out to your attention a particular instance of it in the 
single province of Pennsylvania. In the year 1704 that 
province called for £11,459 in value of your commodities, 
native and foreign. This was the whole. What did it 
demand in 1772? Why, nearly fifty times as much; for 
in that year the export to Pennsylvania was £507,909, 
nearly equal to the export to all the colonies together in 
the first period. 

I choose, sir, to enter into these minute and particular 
details, because generalities, which, in all other cases are 
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apt to heighten and raise the subject, haye here a tendency 
to sink it. When we speak of the commerce with oar 
colonies, fiction lags after truth; invention is unfruitful, 
and imagination cold and barren. 

So far, sir, as to the importance of the object in the 
view of its commerce, as concerned in the exports from 
England. If I were to detail the imports, I could show 
how many enjoyments they procure which deceive the 
burden of life; how many materials which invigorate the 
springs of national industry, and extend and animate every 
part of our foreign and domestic commerce. This would 
be a curious subject indeed; but I must prescribe bounds 
to myself in a matter so vast and various. 

(2) I pass, therefore, to the colonies in another point 
of view — their agriculture. This they have prosecuted with 
such a spirit, that, besides feeding plentifully their own 
growing multitude, their annual export of grain, compre- 
hending rice, has, some years ago, exceeded a million in 
value. Of their last harvest I am persuaded they will 
export much more. At the beginning of the century, some 
of these colonies imported corn from the mother country. 
For some time past the old world has been fed from the 
new. The scarcity which you have felt would have been 
a desolating famine, if this child of your old age, with a 
true filial piety, with a Roman charity, had not put the 
full breast of its youthful exuberance to the mouth of its 
exhausted parent. 

As to the wealth which the colonies have drawn from 
the sea by their fisheries, you had all that matter fully 
opened at your bar. You surely thought those acquisitions 
of value, for they seemed even to excite your envy; and 
yet, the spirit by which that enterprising employment has 
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been exercised ought rather, in my opinion, to have raised 
your esteem and admiration. And pray, sir, what in the 
world is equal to it? Pass by the other parts, and look 
at the manner in which the people of New England have 
of late carried on the whale fishery. While we follow 
them among the tumbling mountains of ice, and behold 
them penetrating into the deepest frozen recesses of Hud- 
son's Bay and Davis' Straits— while we are looking for 
them bejaeath the arctic circle, we hear that they have 
pierced into the opposite region of polar cold — that they 
are at the antipodes, and engaged under the frozen Serpent 
of the south. Falkland Island, which seemed too remote 
and romantic an object for the grasp of national ambition, 
is but a stage and resting-place in the progress of their 
victorious industry. Nor is the equinoctial heat more dis- 
couraging to them than the accumulated winter of both 
the poles. We know that while some of them draw the 
line, and strike the harpoon on the coast of Africa, others 
run the longitude, and pursue their gigantic game along 
the coast of Brazil. No sea but what is vexed by their 
fisheries. No climate that is not witness to their toils. 
Neither the perseverance of Holland, nor the activity of 
France, nor the dexterous and firm sagacity of English 
enterprise, ever carried this most perilous mode of hardy 
industry to the extent to which it has been pushed by this 
recent people — a people who are still, as it were, but in 
the gristle, and not yet hardened into the bone of man- 
hood. When I contemplate these things — when I know 
that the colonies in general owe little or nothing to any 
care of ours, and that they are not squeezed into this 
happy form by the constraints of watchful and suspicious 
government, but that, through a wise and salutary neg- 
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leoi, a generous nature lias been suffered to take her own 
way to perfection — when I reflect upon these eflEects — when 
I see how profitable thej have been to us, I feel all the 
pride of power sink, and all presumption in the wisdom of 
human contrivances melt and die away within me. My 
rigor relents. I pardon something to the spirit of liberty. 

I am sensible, sir, that all which I have asserted in my 
detail is admitted in the gross; but that (^uite a different 
conclusion is drawn from it. America, gentlemen say, is 
a noble object. It is an object well worth fighting for. 
Certainly it is, if fighting a people be the best way of gain- 
ing them. Gentlemen in this respect will be led to tbeir 
choice of means by their complexions and their habits. 
Those who understand the military art will, of course, 
have some predilection for it. Those who wield the 
thunder of the State may have more confidence in the 
efficacy of arms. But I confess, possibly for want of this 
knowledge, my opinion is much more in favor of prudent 
management than of force; considering force not as an 
odious, but a feeble, instrument for preserving a people 
so numerous, so active, so growing, so spirited as this, in 
a profitable and subordinate connection with us. 

First, sir, permit me to observe that the use of force 
alone is but temporary. It may subdue for a moment, 
but it does not remove the necessity of subduing again; 
and a nation is not governed which is perpetually to be 
conquered. 

My next objection is its uncertainty. Terror is not 
always the effect of force; and an armament is not a vic- 
tory. If you do not succeed, you are without resource; 
for, conciliation failing, force remains; but, force failing, 
no further hope of reconciliation is left. Power and au- 
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thority are sometimes boaght by kindness, but they can 
never be begged as alms by an impoverished and defeated 
violence. 

A further objection to force is, that you impair the 
object by your very endeavors to preserve it. The thing 
you fought for is not the thing which you recover; but 
depreciated, sunk, wasted, and consumed in the contest. 
Nothing less will content me than wfiole America. I do 
not choose to consume its strength alone with our own, 
because in all parts it is the British strength that I con- 
sume. I do not choose to be caught by a foreign enemy 
at the end of this exhausting conflict, and still less in the 
midst of it. I may escape; but I can make no insurance 
against such an event. Let me add, that I do not choose 
wholly to break the American spirit, because it is the 
spirit that has made the country. 

Lastly, we have no sort of experience in favor of force 
as an instrument in the rule of our colonies. Their growth 
and their utility have been owing to methods altogether 
diflferent. Our ancient indulgence has been said to be 
pursued to a fault. It may be so; but we know, if feel- 
ing is evidence, that our fault was more tolerable than our 
attempt to mend it; and our sin far more salutary than 
our penitence. 

These, sir, are my reasons for not entertaining that 
high opinion of untried force, by which many gentlemen, 
for whose sentiments in other particulars I have great re- 
spect, seem to be so greatly captivated. 

But there is still behind a third consideration concern- 
ing this object, which serves to determine my opinion on 
the sort of policy which ought to be pursued in the man- 
agement of America, even more than its population and 
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its commeroe — ^I meaa its temper and character. In this 
character of the Americans a hve of freedom is the pre- 
dominating feature, which marks and distinguishes the 
whole; and, as an ardent is always a jealous affection, 
your colonies become suspicious, restive, and intractable, 
whenever they see the least attempt to wrest from them 
by force, or shuffle from them by chicane, what they think 
the only advantage worth living for. This fierce spirit of 
liberty is stronger in the English colonies, probably, than 
in any other people of the earth, and this from a variety 
of powerful causes, which, to understand the true temper 
of their minds, and the direction which this spirit takes, 
it will not be amiss to lay open somewhat more largely. 
First, the people of the colonies are descendants of 
Englishmen. England, sir, is a nation which still, I hope, 
respects, and formerly adored her freedom. The colonists 
emigrated from you when this part of your character was 
most predominant; and they took this bias and direction 
the moment they parted from your hands. They are, 
therefore, not only devoted to liberty, but to liberty ac- 
cording to English ideas and on English principles. 
Abstract liberty, like other mere abstractions, is not to 
be found. Liberty inheres in some sensible object; and 
every nation has formed to itself some favorite point 
which, by way of eminence, becomes the criterion of their 
happiness. It happened, you know, sir, that the great con- 
tests for freedom in this country were from the earliest 
times chiefly upon the question of taxing. Most of the 
contests in the ancient commonwealths turned primarily 
on the right of election of magistrates, or on the balance 
among the several orders of the State. The question of 
money was not with them so immediate. But in England 
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it was otherwise. On this point of taxes the ablest pens 
and most eloquent tongues have been exercised; the 
greatest spirits have acted and suffered. In order to give 
the fullest satisfaction concerning the importance of this 
point, it was not only necessary for those who in argu- 
ment defended the excellence of the English Constitutioui 
to insist on this privilege of granting money as a dry 
point of fact, and to prove that the right had been ac- 
knowledged in ancient parchments and blind usages to 
reside in a certain body called the House of Commons. 
They went much further: they attempted to prove (and 
they succeeded) that in theory it ought to be so, from the 
particular nature of a House of Commons, as an immediate 
representative of the people, whether the old records had 
delivered this oracle or not. They took infinite pains to 
inculcate, as a fundamental principle, that, in all mon- 
archies, the people must, in effect, themselves, mediately 
or immediately, possess the power of granting their own 
money, or no shadow of liberty could subsist. The col- 
onies draw from you, as with their life-blood, those ideas 
and principles. Their love of liberty, as with you, fixed 
and attached on this specific point of taxing. Liberty 
might be safe- or might be endangered in twenty other 
particulars, without their being much pleased or alarmed. 
Here they felt its pulse; and, as they found that beat, 
they thought themselves sick or sound. I do not say 
whether they were right or wrong in applying your gen- 
eral arguments to their own case. It is not easy, indeed, 
to make a monopoly of theorems and corollaries. The 
fact is, that they did thus apply those general arguments; 
and your mode of governing them, whether through lenity 
or indolence, through wisdom or mistake, confirmed them 
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in the imagination that they, as well as you, had an in- 
terest in these common principles. 

They were further confirmed in these pleasing errors 
by the form of their provincial legislative assemblies. 
Their governments are popular in a high degree; some 
are merely popular; in all, the popular representative is 
the most weighty; and this share of the people in their 
ordinary government never fails to inspire them with lofty 
sentiments, and with a strong aversion from whatever tends 
to deprive them of their chief importance. 

If anything were wanting to this necessary operation 
of the form of government, religion would have given it 
a complete effect. Beligion, always a principle of energy, 
in this new people is no way wornout or impaired; and 
their mode of professing it is also one main cause of this 
free spirit. The people are Protestants; and of that kind 
which is the most averse to all implicit submission of 
mind and opinion. This is a persuasion not only favor- 
able to liberty, but built upon it. I do not think, sir, 
that the reason of this averseness in the dissenting churches 
from all that looks like absolute government, is so much 
to be sought in their religious tenets as in their history. 
Every one knows that the Roman Catholic religion is at 
least coeval with most of the governments where it pre- 
vails; that it has generally gone hand in band with them; 
and received great favor and every kind of support from 
authority. The Church of England, too, was formed from 
her cradle under the nursing care of regular government. 
But the dissenting interests have sprung up in direct op- 
position to all the ordinary powers of the world, and could 
justify that opposition only on a strong claim to natural 
liberty. Their very existence depended on the powerful 
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and unremitted assertion of that claim. All Frotestantism, 
even the most cold and passive, is a kind of dissent. But 
the religion most prevalent in our northern colonies is a 
refinement on the principle of resistance; it is the dissi- 
dence of dissent; and the Protestantism of the Protestant 
religion. This religion, under a variety of denominations, 
agreeing in nothing bat in the communion of the spirit of 
liberty, is predominant in most of the northern provinces; 
where the Church of England, notwithstanding its legal 
rights, is in reality no more than a sort of private sect, 
not composing, most probably, the tenth of the people. 
The colonists left England when this spirit was high, and 
in the emigrants was the highest of all; and even that 
stream of foreigners, which has been constantly flowing 
into these colonies, has, for the greater part, been com- 
posed of dissenters from the establishments of their several 
countries, and have brought with them a temper and char- 
acter far from alien to that of the people with whom they 
mixed. 

Sir, I can perceive by their manner that some gentle- 
men object to the latitude. of this description, because in 
the southern colonies the Church of England forms a large 
body, and has a regular establishment. It is certainly 
true. There is, however, a circumstance attending these 
colonies, which, in my opinion, fully counterbalances this 
difference, and makes the spirit of liberty still more high 
and haughty than in those to the northward. It is that 
in Virginia and the Carolinas they have a vast multitude 
of slaves. Where this is the case in any part of the world, 
those who are free are by far the most proud and jealous 
of their freedom. Freedom is to them not only an enjoy- 
ment| but a kind of rank and privilege. Not seeing there 
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that freedom, as in countries where it is a common bless- 
ing, and as broad and general as the air, may be united 
with much abject toil, with great misery, with all the ex- 
terior of servitude, liberty looks, among them, like some- 
thing that is more noble and liberal. I do not mean, sir, 
to commend the superior morality of this sentiment, which 
has at least as much pride as virtue in it; but I cannot 
alter the nature of man. The fact is so; and these people 
of the southern colonies are much more strongly, and with 
a higher and more stubborn spirit, attached to liberty than 
those to the northward. Such were all the ancient com- 
monwealths; such were our Gothic ancestors; such, in 
our days, were the Poles, and such will be all masters of 
slaves, who are not slaves themselves. In such a people 
the haughtiness of domination combines with the spirit of 
freedom, fortifies it, and renders it invincible. 

Permit me, sir, to add another circumstance in our 
colonies, which contributes no mean part toward the 
growth and effect of this intractable spirit — I mean 
their education. In no country perhaps in the world 
is the law so general a study. The profession itself is 
numerous and powerful; and in most provinces it takes 
the lead. The greater number of the deputies sent to 
Congress were lawyers. But all who read, and most do 
read, endeavor to obtain some smattering in that science. 
I have been told by an eminent bookseller that in no 
branch of his business, after tracts of popular devotion, 
were so many books as those on the law exported to the 
Plantations. The colonists have now fallen into the way 
of printing them for their own use. I hear that they have 
sold nearly as many of Blackstone's Commentaries in Amer- 
ica as in England. General Gage marks out this disposi- 
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tioa very particularly in a letter on your table. He states 
that all the people in his government are lawyers, or smat- 
terers in law; and that in Boston tbey have been enabled, 
by successful chicane, wholly to evade many parts of one 
of your capital penal constitutions. The smartness of de- 
bate will say that this knowledge ought to teach them 
more clearly the rights of legislature, their obligations to 
obedience, and the penalties of rebellion. All this is 
mighty well. But my honorable and learned friend [the 
attorney -general, afterward Lord Tburlow] on the floor, 
who condescends to mark what I say for animadversion, 
will disdain that ground. He has heard, as well as I, 
that when great honors and great emoluments do not win 
over this knowledge to the service of the state, it is a 
formidable adversary to government. If the spirit be not 
tamed and broken by these happy methods, it is stubborn 
and litigious. Abeunt studia in mores. This study ren- 
ders men acute, inquisitive, dexterous, prompt in attack, 
ready in defence, full of resources. In other countries the 
people, more simple and of a less mercurial cast, judge 
of an ill principle in government only by an actual 
grievance. Here they anticipate the evil, and judge of 
the pressure of the grievance by the badness of the prin- 
ciple. They augur misgovernment at a distance; and snuff 
the approach of tyranny in every tainted breeze. 

The last cause of this disobedient spirit in the colonies 
is hardly less powerful than the rest, as it is not merely 
moral, but laid deep in the natural constitution of things. 
Three thousand miles of ocean lie between you and them. 
No contrivance can prevent the effect of this distance in 
weakening government. Seas roll and months pass be- 
tween the order and the execution; and the want of a 
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speedy explanation of a single point is enough to defeat 
the whole system. You have, indeed, "winged ministers" 
of vengeance, who carry your bolts in their pouches to the 
remotest verge of the sea. But there a power steps in that 
limits the arrogance of raging passion and furious elements, 
and says: '*So far shalt thou go, and no farther." Who 
are you that should fret and rage, and bite the chains of 
nature ? Nothing worse happens to you than does to all 
nations who have extensive empire; and it happens in 
all the forms into which empire can be thrown. In 
large bodies the circulation of power must be less vig- 
orous at the extremities. Nature has said it. The 
Turk cannot govern Egypt, and Arabia, and Kurdis- 
tan as he governs Thrace; nor has he the same do- 
minion in Crimea and Algiers which he has at Broosa 
and Smyrna. Despotism itself is obliged to truck and 
huckster. The sultan gets such obedience as he can. 
He governs with a loose rein that he may govern at all; 
and the whole of the force and vigor of his authority in 
his centre is derived from a prudent relaxation in all his 
borders. Spain, in her provinces, is, perhaps, not so well 
obeyed as you are in yours. She complies, too; she sub- 
mits; she watches times. This is the immutable condi- 
tion, the eternal law, of extensive and detached em- 
pire. 

Then, sir, from these six capital sources of descent, of 
form of government, of religion in the northern provinces, 
of manners in the southern, of education, of the remote- 
ness of situation from the first mover of government — from 
all these causes a fierce spirit of liberty has grown up. It 
has grown with the growth of the people in your colonies, 
and increased with the increase of their wealth; a spirit 
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that, nnhappily meeting with an exercise of power in 
England, which, however lawful, is not reconcilable to 
any ideas of liberty, much less with theirs, has kindled 
this flame that is ready to consume us. 

I do not mean to commend either the spirit in this 
excess, or the moral causes which produce it. Perhaps a 
more smooth and accommodating spirit of freedom in them 
would be more acceptable to us. Perhaps ideas of liberty 
might be desired, more reconcilable with an arbitrary and 
boundless authority. Perhaps we might wish the colo- 
nists to be persuaded that their liberty is more secure 
when held in trust for them by us, as guardians during 
a perpetual minority, than with any part of it in their 
own hands. But the question is not whether their spirit 
deserves praise or blame. What, in the name of God, 
shall we do with it? You have before you the object, 
such as it is, with all its glories, with all its imperfections 
on its head. You see the magnitude, the importance, the 
temper, the habits, the disorders. By all these considera- 
tions we are strongly urged to determine something con- 
cerning it. We are called upon to fix some rule and line 
for our future conduct which may give a little stability to 
our politics, and prevent the return of such unhappy de- 
liberations as the present. Every such return will bring 
the matter before us in a still more intractable form. 
For, what astonishing and incredible things have we not 
seen already? What monsters have not been generated 
from this unnatural contention? While every principle 
of authority and resistance has been pushed upon both 
sides, as far as it would go, there is nothing so solid and 
certain, either in reasoning or in practice, that it has not 
been shaken. Until very lately, all authority in America 
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seemed to be nothing but an emanation from yours. Even 
the popular part of the colony constitution derived all its 
activity, and its first vital movement, from the pleasure of 
the crown. We thought, sir, that the utmost which the 
discontented colonists could do, was to disturb authority. 
We never dreamed they could of themselves supply it, 
knowing in general what an operose business it is to es- 
tablish a government absolutely new. But having, for 
our purposes in this contention, resolved that none but 
an obedient assembly should sit, the humors of the people 
there, finding all passage through the legal channel stopped, 
with great violence broke out another way. Some provinces 
have tried their experiment, as we have tried ours; and 
theirs has succeeded. They have formed a government 
sufficient for its purposes, without the bustle of a revolu- 
tion, or the troublesome formality of an election. Evident 
necessity and tacit consent have done the business in an 
instant. So well they have done it that Lord Dunmore 
(the account is among the fragments on your table) tells 
you that the new institution is infinitely better obeyed 
than the ancient government ever was in its most for- 
tunate periods. Obedience is what makes government, 
and not the names by which it is called; not the name 
of governor, as formerly, or committee, as at present. 
This new government has originated directly from the 
people, and was not transmitted through any of the or- 
dinary artificial media of a positive constitution. It was 
not a manufacture ready formed, and transmitted to them 
in that condition from England. The evil arising from 
hence is this: that the colonists having once found the 
possibility of enjoying the advantages of order in the midst 
of a struggle for liberty, such struggles will not hencefor- 
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ward seem so terrible to the settled and sober part of man- 
kind as they had appeared before the trial. 

Pursuing the same plan of punishing by the denial of 
the exercise of government to still greater lengths, we 
wholly abrogated the ancient government of Massachu- 
setts. We were confident that the first feeling, if not 
the very prospect of anarchy, would instantly enforce a 
complete submission. The experiment was tried. A new, 
strange, unexpected face of things appeared. Anarchy is 
found tolerable. A vast province has now subsisted, and 
subsisted in a considerable degree of health and vigor for 
near a twelvemonth, without governor, without public 
council, without judges, without executive magistrates. 
How long it will continue in this state, or what may 
arise out of this unheard-of situation, how can the wisest 
of us conjecture? Our late experience has taught us that 
many of those fundamental principles, formerly believed 
infallible, are either not of the importance they were im- 
agined to be, or that we have not at all adverted to some 
other far more important and" far more powerful princi- 
ples, which entirely overrule those we had considered as 
omnipotent. I am much against any further experiments, 
which tend to put to the proof any more of these allowed 
opinions, which contribute so much to the public tranquil- 
lity. In effect, we suffer as much at home by this loos- 
ening of all ties, and this concussion of all established 
opinions, as we do abroad. For, in order to prove that 
the Americans have no right to their liberties, we are 
every day endeavoring to subvert the maxims which pre- 
serve the whole spirit of our own. To prove that the 
Americans ought not to be free, we are obliged to depre- 
ciate the value of freedom itself; and we never seem to 
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gain a paltry advantage oyer them iu debate, without 
attacking some of those principles, or deriding some of 
those feelings, for which our ancestors have shed their 
blood. 

But, sir, in wishing to put an end to pernicioie ex- 
periments, I do not mean to preclude the fullest inquiry. 
Far from it. Far from deciding on a sudden or partial 
view, I would patiently go round and round the subject, 
and survey it minutely in every possible aspect. Sir, if 
I *vere capable of engaging you to an equal attention, I 
would state that, as far as I am capable of discerning, 
there are but three ways of proceeding relative to this 
stubborn spirit which prevails in your colonies and dis« 
turbs your government. These are, to change that spirit, 
as inconvenient, by removing the causes; to prosecute it 
as criminal; or to comply with it as necessary. I would 
not be guilty of an imperfect enumeration. I can think 
of but these three. Another has, indeed, been started — 
that of giving up the colonies; but it met so slight a re- 
ception that I do not think myself obliged to dwell a 
great while upon it. It is nothing but a little sally of 
anger, like the frowardness of peevish children, who, 
when they cannot get all they would have, are resolved 
to take nothing. 

The first of these plans, to change the spirit, as incon- 
venient, by removing the causes, I think is the most like 
a systematic proceeding. It is radical in its principle, but 
it is attended with great difficulties, some of them little 
short, as I conceive, of impossibilities. This will appear 
by examining into the plans which have been proposed. 

As the growing population of the colonies is evidently 
one cause of their rcisistance, it was last session mentioned 
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in both Houses by men of weight, and received, not with- 
out applause, that, in order to check this evil, it would 
be proper for the Grown to make no further grants of 
land. But to this scheme there are two objections. 
The first, that there is already so much unsettled land 
in private hands as to afford room for an immense future 
population, although the Crown not only withheld its grants, 
but annihilated its soil. If this be the case, then the only 
effect of this avarice of desolation, this hoarding of a royal 
wilderness, would be to raise the value of the possessions 
in the hands of the great private monopolists without any 
adequate check to the growing and alarming mischief of 
population. 

But if you stopped your grants, what would be the 
consequence? The people would occupy without grants. 
They have already so occupied in many places. You 
cannot station garrisons in every part of these deserts. 
If you drive the people from one place they will carry 
on their annual tillage, and remove with their flocks and 
herds to another. Many of the people in the back settle- 
ments are already little attached to particular situations. 
Already they have topped the Appalachian mountains. 
From thence they behold before them an immense plain, 
one vast, rich, level meadow — a square of five hundred 
miles. Over this they would wander without a possi- 
bility of restraint. They would change their manners 
with the habits of their life; would soon forget a gov- 
ernment by which they were disowned; would become 
hordes of English Tartars; and, pouring down upon 
your unfortified frontiers a fierce and irresistible cav- 
alry, become masters of your governors and your coun- 
sellors, your collectors and controllers, and of all the 
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slaves that adhered to them. Such would, and, in no 
long time, must be the efiEect of attempting to forbid as 
a crime, and to suppress as an evil, the command and 
blessing of Providence, ^'Increase and multiply." Such 
would be the happy result of an endeavor to keep as a 
lair of wild beasts that earth which God by an express 
charter has given to the children of men. Far different, 
and surely much wiser, has been our policy hitherto. 
Hitherto we have invited our people, by every kind of 
bounty, to fixed establishments. We have invited the 
husbandman to look to authority for his title. We have 
taught him piously to believe in the mysterious virtue of 
wax and parchment. We have thrown each tract of 
land, as it was peopled, into districts, that the ruling 
power should never be wholly out of sight. We have 
settled all we could, and we have carefully attended 
every settlement with government. 

Adhering, sir, as I do, to this policy, as well as for 
the reasons I have just given, 1 think this new project 
of hedging in population to be neither prudent nor 
practicable. 

To impoverish the colonies in general, and in particu- 
lar to arrest the noble course of their marine enterprises, 
would be a more easy task. I freely confess it. We 
have shown a disposition to a system of this kind; a 
disposition even to continue the restraint after the of- 
fence, looking on ourselves as rivals to our colonies, and 
persuaded that, of course, we must gain all that they 
shall lose. Much mischief we may certainly do. The 
power inadequate to all other things is often more than 
sufficient for this. I do not look on the direct and im- 
mediate power of the colonies to resist our violence as 
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very formidable. Id this, howeyer, I may be mistaken. 
Bat when I consider that we have colonies for no pur- 
pose but to be serviceable to us, it seems to my poor 
understanding a little preposterous to make them unser- 
viceable in order to keep them obedient. It is, in truth, 
nothing more than the old, and, as I thought, exploded 
problem of tyranny, which proposes to beggar its subject 
into submission. But, remember, when you have com- 
pleted your system of impoverishment, that nature still 
proceeds in her ordinary course; that discontent will in- 
crease with misery; and that there are critical moments 
in the fortunes of all states when they who are too weak 
to contribute to your prosperity may be strong enough to 
complete your ruin. ^^Spoliatis arma supersunC^ 

The temper and character which prevail in our colonies 
are, I am afraid, unalterable by any human art. We can- 
not, I fear, falsify the pedigree of this fierce people, and 
persuade them that they are not sprung from a nation in 
whose veins the blood of freedom circulates. The lan- 
gu£^e in which they would hear you tell them this tale 
would detect the imposition. Your speech would betray 
you. An Englishman is the unfittest person on earth to 
argue another Englishman into slavery. 

I think it is nearly as little in our power to change 
their republican religion as their free descent; or to sub- 
stitute the Eoman Catholic as a penalty, or the Church 
of England as an improvement. The mode of inquisi- 
tion and dragooning is going out of fashion in the old 
world, and I should not confide much to their efficacy in 
the new. The education of the Americans is also on the 
same unalterable bottom with their religion. You cannot 
persuade them to burn their books of curious science; to 

Vol. IV.— 1 3— Orations 
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banish their lawyers from their courts of law; or to quench 
the lights of their assemblies by refusing to choose those 
persons who are best read in their privil^es. It would 
be no less impracticable to think of wholly annihilating 
the popular assemblies in which these lawyers sit. The 
army, by which we must govern in their place, would 
be far more chargeable to us; not quite so efEectual; 
and, perhaps, in the end, full as difficult to be kept in 
obedience. 

With regard to the high aristocratic spirit of Virginia 
and the southern colonies, it has been proposed, I know, 
to reduce it, by declaring a general enfranchisement of 
their slaves. This project has had its advocates and 
panegyrists, yet I never could argue myself into an 
opinion of it. Slaves are often much attached to their 
masters. A general wild oflfer of liberty would not al- 
ways be accepted. History furnishes few instances of 
it. It is sometimes as hard to persuade slaves to be 
free as it is to compel freemen to be slaves; and in this 
auspicious scheme we should have both these pleasing tasks 
on our hands at once. But when we talk of enfranchise- 
ment, do we not perceive that the American master may 
enfranchise, too, and arm servile hands in defence of free- 
dom? A measure to which other people have had re- 
course more than once, and not without success, in a 
desperate situation of their afiairs. 

Slaves, as these unfortunate black people are, and 
dull as all men are from slavery, must they not a little 
suspect the offer of freedom from that very nation which 
has sold them to their present masters? From that na- 
tion, one of whose causes of quarrel with those masters 
is their refusal to deal any more in that inhuman traffic? 
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An offer of freedom from England would oome rather 
oddly, shipped to them in an African vesBel, which is 
refused an entry into the ports of Virginia or Carolina, 
with a cargo of tliree hundred Angola negroes. It would 
be carious to see the G uinea captain attempt at the same 
instant to publish his proclamation of liberty and to ad- 
vertise the sale of slaves. 

But let us suppose all these moral difSiculties got over. 
The ocean remains. You cannot pump this dry; and as 
long as it continues in its present bed, so long all the 
causes which weaken authority by distance will continue. 

**Ye gods ! anaihilate but space and time, 
And make two lovers happy!" 

was a pious and passionate prayer, but just as reasonable 
as many of these serious wishes of very grave and solemn 
politicians. 

If, then, sir, it seems almost desperate to think of any 
alterative course for changing the moral causes (and not 
quite easy to remove the natural) which produce the prej- 
udices irreconcilable to the late exercise of our authority, 
but that the spirit infallibly will continue, and, continuing, 
will produce such eflEects as now embarrass us, the second 
mode under consideration is to prosecute that spirit in its 
overt acts as criminal. 

At this proposition I must pause a moment. The 
thing seems a great deal too big for my ideas of juris- 
prudence. It should seem, to my way of conceiving such 
matters, that there is a very wide difference in reason and 
policy between the mode of proceeding on the irregular 
conduct of scattered individuals, or even of bands of men, 
who disturb order within the state, and the civil dissen- 
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sions which may, from time to time, on great questions, 
agitate the several communities which compose a great 
empire. It looks to me to be narrow and pedantic to 
apply the ordinary ideas of criminal justice to this great 
public contest. I do not know the method of drawing 
up an indictment against a whole people. I cannot in- 
sult and ridicule the feelings of millions of my fellow- 
creatures, as Sir Edward Coke insulted one excellent 
individual at the bar. I am not ripe to pass sentence 
on the gravest public bodies, intrusted with magistracies 
of great authority and dignity, and charged with the 
safety of their fellow-citizens, upon the very same title 
that I am. I really think that, for wise men, this is not 
judicious; for sober men, not decent; for minds tinctured 
with humanity, not mild and merciful. 

Perhaps, sir, I am mistaken in my idea of an empire, 
as distinguished from a single state or kingdom. But my 
idea of it is this; that an empire is the aggregate of many 
states, under one common head, whether this head be a 
monarch or a presiding republic. It does, in such con- 
stitutions, frequently happen (and nothing but the dis- 
mal, cold, dead uniformity of servitude can prevent its 
happening) that the subordinate parts have many local 
privileges and immunities. Between these privileges and 
the supreme common authority, the line may be extremely 
nice. Of course, disputes — often, too, very bitter disputes 
— and much ill blood, will arise. But, though every privi- 
lege is an exemption in the case, from the ordinary exer- 
cise of the supreme authority, it is no denial of it. The 
claim of a privilege seems rather, ex vi termini^ to imply a 
superior power; for to talk of the privileges of a state or 
of a person who has no superior, is hardly any better than 
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speaking nonsense. Now, in such unfortunate quarrels 
among the component parts of a great political union of 
communities, I can scarcely conceive anything more com- 
pletely imprudent than for the head of the empire to in- 
sist that, if any privilege is pleaded against his will or his 
acts, that his whole authority is denied; instantly to pro- 
claim rebellion, to beat to arms, and to put the ofiEending 
provinces under the ban. Will not this, sir, very soon 
teach the provinces to make no distinctions on their 
part? Will it not teach them that the government 
against which a claim of liberty is tantamount to high 
treason, is a government to which submission is equiva- 
lent to slavery? It may not always be quite convenient 
to impress dependent communities with such an idea. 

We are, indeed, in all disputes with the colonies, by 
the necessity of things, the judge. It is true, sir; but I 
confess that the character of judge in my own cause is a 
thing that frightens me. Instead of filling me with pride, 
I am exceedingly humbled by it. I cannot proceed with 
a stern, assured, judicial confidence, until I find myself 
in something more like a judicial character. I must have 
these hesitations as long as I am compelled to recollect 
that, in my little reading upon such contests as these, the 
sense of mankind has at least as often decided against 
the superior as the subordinate power. Sir, let me add, 
too, that the opinion of my having some abstract right in 
my favor would not put me much at my ease in passing 
sentence, unless I could be sure that there were no rights 
which, in their exercise under certain circumstances, were 
not the most odious of all wrongs, and the most vexatious 
of all injustice. Sir, these considerations have great weight 
with me, when I find things so circumstanced that I see 
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the same party at once a civil litigant against me In point 
of right and a culprit before me; while I sit as criminal 
judge on acts of his whose moral quality is to be decided 
on upon the merits of that very litigation. Men are every 
now and then put, by the complexity of human afEairs, 
into strange situations; but justice is the same, let the 
judge be in what situation he will. 

There is, sir, also a circumstance which convinces me 
that this mode of criminal proceeding is not, at least in 
the present stage of our contest, altogether expedient, 
which is nothing less than the conduct of those very per- 
sons who have seemed to adopt that mode, by lately de 
daring a rebellion in Massachusetts Bay, as they had 
formerly addressed to have traitor^ brought hither, under 
an act of Henry the Eighth, for trial. For, though rebel- 
lion is declared, it is not proceeded against as such; nor 
have any steps been taken toward the apprehension or 
conviction of any individual offender, either on our late 
or our former address; but modes of public coercion have 
been adopted, and such as have much more resemblance 
to a sort of qualified hostility toward an independent 
power than the punishment of rebellious subjects. All 
this seems rather inconsistent; but it shows how difficult 
it is to apply these juridical ideas to our present case. 

In this situation, let us seriously and coolly ponder. 
What is it we have got by all our menaces, which have 
been many and ferocious? What advantage have we de- 
rived from the penal laws we have passed, and which, for 
the time, have been severe and numerous? What advances 
have we made toward our object by the sending of a force 
which, by land and sea, is no contemptible strength 7 Has 
the disorder abated? Nothing less. When I see things 
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in this situation, after such confident hopes, bold prom- 
ises, and active exertions, I cannot, for my life, avoid a 
suspicion that the plan itself is not correctly right. 

If, then, the removal of the causes of this spirit of 
American liberty be, for the greater part, or rather en- 
tirely, impracticable; if the ideas of criminal process be 
inapplicable, or, if applicable, are in the highest degree 
inexpedient, what way yet remains ? No way is open but 
the third and last — to comply with the American spirit as 
necessary, or, if you please, to submit to it as a necessary 
evil. 

If we adopt this mode, if we mean to conciliate and 
concede, let us see of what nature the concessions ought 
to be. To ascertain the nature of our concession, we must 
look at their complaint. The colonies complain that they 
have not the characteristic mark and seal of British free- 
dom. They complain that they are taxed in Parliament 
in which they are not represented. If you mean to satisfy 
them at all, you must satisfy them with regard to this com- 
plaint. If you mean to please any people, you must give 
them the boon which they ask; not what you may think 
better for them, but of a kind totally diflEerent. Such an 
act may be a wise regulation, but it is no concession, 
whereas our present theme is the mode of giving satis- 
faction. 

Sir, I think you must perceive that I am resolved this 
day to have nothing at all to do with the question of the 
right of taxation. Some gentlemen startle, but it is true. 
I put it totally out of the question. It is less than nothing 
in my consideration. I do not, indeed, wonder, nor will 
you, sir, that gentlemen of profound learning are fond of 
displaying it on this profound subject. But my considera- 
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tioa is narrow, confiaed, and wholly limited to the policy 
of the question. I do not examine whether the giving 
away a man's money be a power excepted and reserved 
out of the general trust of government, and how far all 
mankind, in all forms of polity, are entitled to an exer- 
cise of that right by the charter of nature; or whether, on 
the contrary, a right of taxation is necessarily involved 
in the general principle of legislation, and inseparable 
from the ordinary supreme power. These are deep ques- 
tions, where great names militate against each other; where 
reason is perplexed; and an appeal to authorities only 
thickens the confusion; for high and reverend authorities 
lift up their heads on both sides, and there is no sure 
footing in the middle. The point is 

**That Serbonian bog 
Betwixt Damieta and Mount Oassius old, . 
Where armies whole have sunk." 

I do not intend to be overwhelmed in this bog, though 
in such respectable company. The question with me is, 
not whether you have a right to render your people miser- 
able, but whether it is not your interest to make them 
happy. It is not what a lawyer tells me I may do, but 
what humanity, reason, and justice tell me I ought to do. 
Is a politic act the worse for being a generous one? Is 
no concession proper but that which is made from your 
want of right to keep what you grant? Or does it lessen 
the grace or dignity of relaxing in the exercise of an 
odious claim, because you have your evidence-room full 
of titles, and your magazines stuffed with arms to enforce 
them? What signify all those titles and all those arms? 
Of what avail are they, when the reason of the thing tells 
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me that the assertion of my title is the loss of my suit, 
and that I could do nothing but wound myself by the use 
of my own weapons ? 

Such is steadfastly my opinion of the absolute necessity 
of keeping up the concord of this empire by a unity of 
spirit, though in a diversity of operations, that, if I were 
sure the colonists had, at their leaving this country, sealed 
a regular compact of servitude; that they had solemnly 
abjured all the rights of citizens; that they had made 
a vow to renounce all ideas of liberty for them and their 
posterity to all generations, yet I should hold myself 
obliged to conform to the temper I found universally prev- 
alent in my own day, and to govern two millions of 
men, impatient of servitude, on the principles of freedom. 
I am not determining a point of law. I am restoring tran- 
quillity, and the general character and situation of a peo- 
ple must determine what sort of government is fitted for 
them. That point nothing else can or ought to determine. 

My idea, therefore, without considering whether we 
yield as matter of right, or grant as matter of favor, is 
to admit the people of our colonies into an interest in the 
Constitution, and, by recording that admission in the jour- 
nals of Parliament, to give them as strong an assurance 
as the nature of the thing will admit, that we mean for- 
ever to adhere to that solemn declaration of systematic 
indulgence. 

Some years ago, the repeal of a revenue act, upon its 
understood principle, might have served to show that we 
intended an unconditional abatement of the exercise of a 
taxing power. Such a measure was then sufficient to re- 
move all suspicion, and to give perfect content. But un- 
fortunate events, since that time, may make something 
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. farther necessary, and not more necessary for the satisfac- 
tion of the colonies, than for the dignity and consistency 
of our own fature proceedings. 

I have taken a very incorrect measure of the disposi- 
tion of the House, if this proposal in itself would be re- 
ceived with dislike. I think, sir, we have few American 
financiers. But our misfortune is, we are too acute; we 
are too exquisite in our conjectures of the future, for men 
oppressed with such great and present evils. The more 
moderate among the opposers of Parliamentary concessions 
freely confess that they hope no good from taxation, but 
they apprehend the colonists have further views, and, if 
this point were conceded, they would instantly attack the 
Trade Laws. These gentlemen are convinced that this 
was the intention from the beginning, and the quarrel of 
the Americans with taxation was no more than a cloak 
and cover to this design. Such has been the language 
even of a gentleman [Mr. Bice] of real moderation, and of 
a natural temper well adjusted to fair and equal govern- 
ment. I am, however, sir, not a little surprised at this 
kind of discourse, whenever I hear it; and I am the more 
surprised, on account of the arguments which I constantly 
find in company with it, and which are often urged from 
the same mouths and on the same day. 

For instance, when we allege that it is against reason 
to tax a people under so many restraints in trade as the 
Americans, the noble lord in the blue ribbon shall tell 
you that the restraints on trade are futile and useless^ of 
no advantage to us, and of no burden to those on whom 
they are imposed; that the trade of America is not secured 
by the acts of navigation, but by the natural and irresistible 
advantage of a commercial preference. 
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Such is the merit of the trade laws in this postare of 
the debate. But when strong internal circumstances are 
urged against the taxes; when the scheme is dissected; 
when experience and the nature of things are brought to 
prove, and do prove, the utter impossibility of obtaining 
an eflEective revenue from the colonies; when these things 
are pressed, or rather press themselves, so as to drive the 
advocates of colony taxes to a clear admission of the futil- 
ity of the scheme; then, sir, the sleeping trade laws re- 
vive from their trance, and this useless taxation is to be 
kept sacred, not for its own sake, but as a counterguard 
and security of the laws of trade. 

Then, sir, you keep up revenue laws which are mis- 
chievous, in order to preserve trade laws that are useless. 
Such is the wisdom of our plan in both its members. 
They are separately given up as of no value, and yet one 
is always to be defended for the sake of the other. But 
I cannot agree with the noble lord, nor with the pamphlet 
from whence he seems to have borrowed these ideas, con- 
cerning the inutility of the trade laws; for, without idol- 
izing them, I am sure they are still, in many ways, of 
great use to us; and in former times, they have been 
of the greatest. They do confine, and they do greatly 
narrow the market for the Americans; but my perfect 
conviction of this does not help me in the least to discern 
how the revenue laws form any security whatsoever to the 
commercial regulations, or that these commercial regula- 
tions are the true ground of the quarrel, or that the giving 
way in any one instance of authority is to lose all that 
may remain unconceded. 

One fact is clear and indisputable. The public and 
avowed origin of this quarrel was on taxation. This quar- 
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rel has, indeed, brought on new disputes on new questions, 
but certainly the least bitter, and the fewest of all, on the 
trade laws. To judge which of the two be the real radical 
cause of quarrel, we have to see whether the commercial 
dispute did, in order of time, precede the dispute on taxa- 
tion. There is not a shadow of evidence for it. Next, to 
enable us to judge whether at this moment a dislike to the 
trade laws be the real cause of quarrel, it is absolutely 
necessary to put the taxes out of the question by a repeal. 
See how the Americans act in this position, and then you 
will be able to discern correctly what is the true object of 
the controversy, or whether any controversy at all will 
remain. Unless you consent to remove this cause of 
diSerence, it is impossible, with decency, to assert that 
the dispute is not upon what it is avowed to be. And 
I would, sir, recommend to your serious consideration, 
whether it be prudent to form a rule for punishing people, 
not on their own acts, but on your conjectures. Surely it 
is preposterous at the very best. It is not justifying your 
anger by their misconduct, but it is converting your ill 
will into their delinquency. 

But the colonies will go further. Alas! alas I when 
will this speculating against fact and reason end? What 
will quiet these panic fears which we entertain of the 
hostile effect of a conciliatory conduct? Is it true that 
no case can exist in which it is proper for the sovereign 
to accede to the desires of his discontented subjects? Is 
there anything peculiar in this case to make a rule for 
itself? Is all authority of coarse lost, when it is not 
pushed to the extreme? Is it a certain maxim, that 
the fewer causes of dissatisfaction are left by government 
the more the subject will be inclined to resist and rebel? 
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All these objeotiona being, in fact, no more than sus- 
picions, conjectures, divinations, formed in defiance of fact 
and experience, they did not, sir, discourage me from 
entertaining the idea of a conciliatory concession, founded 
on the principles which I have just stated. 

In forming a plan for this purpose, I endeavored to 
put myself in that frame of mind which was the most 
natural and the most reasonable, and which was certainly 
the most probable means of securing me from all error. 
I set out with a perfect distrust of my own abilities; a 
total renunciation of every speculation of my own; and 
with a profound reverence for the wisdom of our ances- 
tors, who have left us the inheritance of so happy a con- 
stitution and so flourishing an empire, and, what is a 
thousand times more valuable, the treasury of the maxims 
and principles which formed the one and obtained the 
other. 

During the reigns of the kings of Spain of the Aus- 
trian family, whenever they were at a loss in the Spanish 
councils, it was common for their statesmen to say, that 
they ought to consult the genius of Philip the Second. 
The genius of Philip the Second might mislead them; and 
the issue of their affairs showed that they had not chosen 
the most perfect standard. But, sir, I am sure that I shall 
not be misled, when, in a case of constitutional difficulty, 
1 consult the genius of the English Constitution. Con- 
sulting at that oracle (it was with all due humility and 
piety), I found four capital examples in a similar case 
before me: those of Ireland, Wales, Chester, and Durham. 

Ireland, before the English conquest, though never 
governed by a despotic power, had no Parliament. How 
far the English Parliament itself was at that time modelled 
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according to the present form, is disputed among antiqua- 
rians. But we have all the reason in the world to be 
assured, that a form of Parliament, such as England then 
enjoyed, she instantly communicated to Ireland; and we 
are equally sure that almost every successive improvement 
in constitutional liberty, as fast as it was made here, was 
transmitted thither. The feudal baronage and the feudal 
knighthood, the roots of our primitive constitution, were 
early transplanted into that soil, and grew and flourished 
there. Magna Gharta, if it did not give us originally the 
House of Commons, gave us, at least, a House of Commons 
of weight and consequence. But your ancestors did not 
churlishly sit down alone to the feast of Magna Charta. 
Ireland was made immediately a partaker. This benefit 
of English laws and liberties, I confess, was not at first 
extended to all Ireland. Mark the consequence. English 
authority and English liberty had exactly the same boun- 
daries. Your standard could never be advanced an inch 
before your privileges. Sir John Davis shows beyond 
a doubt that the refusal of a general communication of 
these rights was the true cause why Ireland was five hun- 
dred years in subduing; and after the vain projects of a 
military government, attempted in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, it was soon discovered that nothing could make 
that country English, in civility and allegiance, but your 
laws and your forms of legislature. It was not English 
arms, but the English Constitution, that conquered Ire- 
land. From that time, Ireland has ever had a general 
Parliament, as she had before a partial Parliament. 
You changed the people; you altered the religion; but 
you never touched the form or the vital substance of free 
government in that kingdom. You deposed kings; you 
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restored them; you altered the succession to theirs, as 
well as to your own crown: but you never altered their 
Constitution; the principle of which was respected by 
usurpation; restored with the restoration of monarchy, and 
established, I trust, forever, by the glorious revolution. 
This has made Ireland the great and flourishing kingdom 
that it is; and, from a disgrace and a burden intolerable 
to this nation, has rendered her a principal part of our 
strength and ornament. This country cannot be said to 
have ever formally taxed her. The irregular things done 
in the confusion of mighty troubles, and on the hinge of 
great revolutions, even if all were done that is said to 
have been done, form no example. If they have any 
effect in argument, they make an exception to prove the 
rule. None of your own liberties could stand a moment 
if the casual deviations from them, at such times, were 
suffered to be used as proofs of their nullity. By the 
lucrative amount of such casual breaches in the Constitu- 
tion, judge what the stated and fixed rule of supply has 
been in that kingdom. Your Irish pensioners would 
starve, if they had no other fund to live on than taxes 
granted by English authority. Turn your eyes to those 
popular grants from whence all your great supplies are 
come, and learn to respect that only source of public 
wealth in the British empire. 

My next example is Wales. This country was said to 
be reduced by Henry the Third. It was said more truly 
to be so by Edward the First. But though then con- 
quered, it was not looked upon as any part of the realm 
of England. Its old Constitution, whatever that might 
have been, was destroyed, and no good one was substi- 
tuted in its place. The care of that tract was put into the 
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liandB of Lords Marchers — a form of goyernment of a very 
singular kind; a strange heterogeneoas monster, something 
between hostility and government; perhaps it has a sort 
of resemblance, according to the modes of those times, to 
that of commander-in-chief at present, to whom all civil 
power is granted as secondary. The manners of the Welsh 
nation followed the genius of the government. The people 
were ferocious, restive, savage, and uncultivated; some- 
times composed, never pacified. Wales, within itself, was 
in perpetual disorder; and it kept the frontier of England 
in perpetual alarm. Benefits from it to the State there 
were none. Wales was only known to England by incur- 
sion and invasion. 

Sir, during that state of things, Parliament was not 
idle. They attempted to subdue the fierce spirit, of the 
Welsh by all sorts of rigorous laws. They prohibited by 
statute the sending all sorts of arms into Wales, as you 
prohibit by proclamation (with something more of doubt 
on the legality) the sending arms to America. They dis- 
armed the Welsh by statute, as you attempted (but still 
with more question on the legality) to disarm New Eng- 
land by an instruction. They made an act to drag offend- 
ers from Wales into England for trial, as you have done 
(but with more hardship) with regard to America. By 
another act, where one of the parties was an Englishman, 
they ordained that his trial should be always by English. 
They made acts to restrain trade, as you do; and they 
prevented the Welsh from the use of fairs and markets, 
as you do the Americans from fisheries and foreign ports. 
In short, when the statute book was not quite so much 
swelled as it is now, you find no less than fifteen acts of 
penal regulation on the subject of Wales. 
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Here we rub oar hands — a fine body of precedents for 
the authority of Parliament and the use of it — I admit it 
fully; and pray add likewise to these precedents, that all 
the while Wales rid this kingdom like an incubus; that 
it was an unprofitable and oppressive burden; and that an 
Englishman travelling in that country could not go six 
yards from the highroad without being murdered. 

The march of the human mind is slow. Sir, it was 
not until after two hundred years discovered that, by an 
eternal law, Providence had decreed vexation to violence, 
and poverty to rapine. Tour ancestors did, however, at 
length open their eyes to the ill husbandry of injustice. 
They found that the tyranny of a free people could of all 
tyrannies the least be endured, and that laws made against 
a whole nation were not the most effectual methods for 
securing its obedience. Accordingly, in the twenty-seventh 
year of Henry VIII., the course was entirely altered. With 
a preamble stating the entire and perfect rights of the 
Crown of England, it gave to the Welsh all the rights and 
privileges of English subjects. A political order was es- 
teblished; tbe militaiy power gave way to the civil; the 
marches were turned into counties. But that a nation 
should have a right to English liberties, and yet no share 
at all in the fundamental security of these liberties, the 
grant of their own property, seemed a thing so incongru- 
ous, that, eight years after, that is, in the thirty-fifth of 
that reign, a complete and not ill-proportioned representa- 
tion by counties and boroughs was bestowed upon Wales 
by act of Parliament. 

From that moment, as by a charm, the tumults sub- 
sided; obedience was restored; peace, order, and civili- 
sation followed in the train of liberty. When the 
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day-star of the English Constitution had arisen in their 
hearts, all was harmony within and without. 

Simul alba nautis 

Stella refulsit, 
Defluit saxis agitatus humor: 
Ooncidunt venti, fugiuntque nubes; 
Et minax (quod Hie voluere) pouto 

IJnda reciimbit. 

The very same year the county palatine of Chester re- 
ceived the same relief from its oppressions and the same 
remedy to its disorders. Before this time Chester was 
little less distempered than Wales. The inhabitants, with- 
out rights themselves, were the fittest to destroy the rights 
of others; and from thence Eichard II. drew the standing 
army of archers with which for a' time he oppressed Eng- 
land. The people of Chester applied to Parliament in a 
petition penned as I shall read to you: 

**To the King our sovereign lord, in most humble wise 
shown unto your excellent Majesty, the inhabitants of 
your Q-race's county palatine of Chester; that where the 
said county palatine of Chester is and hath been always 
hitherto exempt, excluded and separated out and from 
your high court of Parliament, to have any knights and 
burgesses within the said court; by reason whereof the 
said inhabitants have hitherto sustained manifold disheri- 
sons, losses, and damages, as well in their lands, goods, 
and bodies, as in the good, civil, and politic governance 
and maintenance of the Commonwealth of their said coun- 
try. (2) And, forasmuch as the said inhabitants have 
always hitherto been bound by the acts and statutes made 
and ordained by your said highness and your most noble 
progenitors, by authority of the said court, as far forth as 
other counties, cities, and boroughs have been, that have 
had their knights and burgesses within your said court of 
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Parliament, and jet have had neither knight nor burgess 
there for the said connty palatine; the said inhabitants, 
for lack thereof, have been oftentimes touched and grieved 
with acts and statutes made within the said court, as well 
derogatory unto the most ancient jurisdictions, liberties, 
and privileges of your said county palatine, as prejudicial 
unto the Commonwealth, quietness, rest, and peace of 
your Grace's most bounden subjects inhabiting within 
the same.'* 

What did Parliament with this audacious address? 
Beject is as a libel? Treat it as an affront to govern- 
ment? Spurn it as a derogation from the rights of legis- 
lature? Did they toss it over the table? Did they burn 
it by the hands of the common hangman ? They took the 
petition of grievance, all rugged as it was, without soften- 
ing or temperament, unpurged of the original bitterness 
and indignation of complaint; they made it the very pre- 
amble to their act of redress, and consecrated its principle 
to all ages in the sanctuary of legislation. 

Here is my third example. It was attended with the 
success of the two former. Chester, civilized as well as 
Wales, has demonstrated that freedom, and not servitude, 
is the cure of anarchy, as religion, and not atheism, is the 
true remedy for superstition. Sir, this pattern of Chester 
was followed in the reign of Charles II. with regard to 
the county palatine of Durham, which is my fourth ex- 
ample. This county had long lain out of the pale of free 
legislation. So scrupulously was the example of Chester 
followed, that the style of the preamble is nearly the same 
with that of the Chester act; and without affecting the ab- 
stract extent of the authority of Parliament, it recognizes 
the equity of not suffering any considerable district in 
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which the British subjects may act as a body to be taxed 
without their own voice in the grant. 

Now, if the doctrines of policy contained in these pre- 
ambles, and the force of these examples in the acts of 
Parliament, avail anything, what can be said against ap- 
plying thein with regard to America ? Are not the people 
of America as much Englishmen as the Welsh? The pre- 
amble of the act of Henry VIII. says the Welsh speak a 
language no way resembling that of his Majesty's English 
subjects. Are the Americans not as numerous? If we 
may trust the learned and accurate Judge Barrington's 
account of North Wales, and take that as a standard to 
measure the rest, there is no comparison. The people 
cannot amount to above 200,000; not a tenth part of the 
number in the colonies. Is America in rebellion ? Wales 
was hardly ever free from it. Have you attempted to 
govern America by penal statutes? You made fifteen 
for Wales. But your legislative authority is perfect with 
regard to America. Was it less perfect in Wales, Ches- 
ter, and Durham I But America is virtually represented. 
What I does the electric force of virtual representation 
more easily pass over the Atlantic than pervade Wales, 
which lies in your neighborhood; or than Chester and 
Durham, surrounded by abundance of representation that 
is actual and palpable? But, sir, your ancestors thought 
this sort of virtual representation, however ample, to be 
totally insufficient for the freedom of the inhabitants of 
territories that are so near, and comparatively so incon- 
siderable. How, then, can I think it sufficient for those 
which are infinitely greater and infinitely more remote ? 

You will now, sir, perhaps imagine that I am on the 
point of proposing to yoa a scheme for representation of 
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the colonies in Parliament. Perhaps I might be inclined 
to entertain some snch thought, bat a great flood stops me 
in my course. Opposuit natura. I cannot remove the eter- 
nal barriers of the creation. The thing in that mode I do 
not know to be possible. As I meddle with no theory, I 
do not absolutely assert the impracticability of such a rep- 
resentation; but 1 do not see my way to it; and those who 
have been more confident have not been more successful. 
However, the arm of public benevolence is not shortened, 
and there are often several means to the same end. What 
nature has disjoined in one way wisdom may unite in an- 
other. When we cannot give the benefit as we would 
wish, let us not refuse it altogether. If we cannot give 
the principal, let us find a substitute. But how? Where? 
What substitute? 

Fortunately I am not obliged for the ways and means 
of this substitute to tax my own unproductive invention. 
I am not even obliged to go to the rich treasury of the 
fertile framers of imaginary commonwealths; not to the Re- 
public of Plato, not to the Utopia of More, not to the 
Oceana of Harrington. It is before me. It is at my feet. 

"And the dull swain 
Treads daily on it with his clouted shoon." 

I only wish you to recognize, for the theory, the ancient 
constitutional policy of this kingdom with regard to rep- 
resentation, as that policy has been declared in acts of 
Parliament; and, as to the practice, to return to that 
mode which a uniform experience has marked out to 
you as best, and in which you walked with security, 
advantage, and honor, until the year 1763. 

My resolutions, therefore, mean to establish the equity 
and justice of a taxation of America, by grant and not by 
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imposition. To mark the legal competency of the coloaj as- 
semblies for the support of their goyernment in peace, and 
for public aids in time of war. To acknowledge that this 
legal competency has had a dutiful and beneficial exercise; 
and that experience has shown the benefit of i/ieir grants^ 
and the futility of parliamentary taxation as a method of 
supply. 

These solid truths compose six fundamental proposi- 
tions. There are three more resolutions corollary to 
these. If you admit the first set, you can hardly re- 
ject the others. But if you admit the first, I shall be 
far from solicitous whether you accept or refuse the last. 
I think these six massive pillars will be of strength suffi- 
cient to support the temple of British concord. I have 
no more doubt than I entertain of my existence, that, if 
you admitted these, you would command an immediate 
peace; and, with but tolerable future management, a 
lasting obedience in America. I am not arrogant in this 
confident assurance. The propositions are all mere mat- 
ters of fact; and if they are such facts as draw irresistible 
conclusions even in the stating, this is the power of truth, 
and not any management of mine. 

Sir, I shall open the whole plan to you, together with 
such observations on the motions as may tend to illustrate 
them where they may want explanation. The first is a 
resolution: 

**That the colonies and plantations of Great Britain in 
North America, consisting of fourteen separate govern- 
ments, and containing two millions and upward of free 
inhabitants, have not had the liberty and privilege of 
electing and sending any kinghts and burgesses or others 
to represent them in the high court of Parliament.'* 
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This is a plain matter of fact, necessary to be laid 
down, and (excepting the description) it is laid down in 
the language of the Constitution: it is taken nearly ver- 
hatim from acts of Parliament. 

The second is like unto the first: 

''That the said colonies and plantations have been liable 
to and bounded by several subsidies, payments, rates, and 
taxes, given and granted by Parliament, though the said 
colonies and plantations have not their knights and bur- 
gesses in the said high court of Parliament, of their own 
election, to represent the condition of their country; by 
lack whereof they have been oftentimes touched and 
grieved by subsidies given, granted, and assented to, in 
said court, in a manner prejudicial to the commonwealth, 
quietness, rest, and peace of the subjects inhabiting within 
the same. ' ' 

Is this description too hot or too cold, too strong or too 
weak ? Does it arrogate too much to the supreme Legisla- 
ture ? Does it lean too much to the claims of the people ? 
If it runs into any of these errors, the fault is not mine. It 
IB the language of your own ancient acts of Parliament. 

Nee meus hie sermo est sed qusB prsBeipit Ofellus 
Busticus, abnormis sapiens. 

It is the genuine produce of the ancient, rustic, manly, 
home-bred sense of this country. I did not dare to rub 
off a pstrticle of the venerable rust that rather adorns and 
preserves, than destroys the metal. It would be a prof- 
anation to touch with a tool the stones which construct 
the sacred altar of peace. I would not violate with mod- 
em polish the ingenuous and noble roughness of these 
truly constitutional materials. Above all things, I was 
resolved not to be guilty of tampering, the odious vice of 
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restless and unstable minds. I put my foot in the tracks 
of our forefathers, where I can neither wander nor stumble. 
Determining to fix articles of peace, I was resolved not to 
be wise beyond what was written; I was resolved to use 
nothing else than the form of sound words, to let others 
abound in their own sense, and carefully to abstain from 
all expressions of my own. What the law has said, I say. 
In all things else I am silent. I have no organ but for her 
words. This, if it be not ingenious, I am sure, is safe. 

There are, indeed, words expressive of grievance in this 
second resolution, which those who are resolved always to 
be in the right will deny to contain matter of fact, as ap- 
plied to the present case, although Parliament thought 
them true with regard to the counties of Chester and 
Durham. They will deny that the Americans were ever 
** touched and grieved" with the taxes. If they consid- 
ered nothing in taxes but their weight as pecuniary im- 
positions, there might be some pretence for this denial. 
But men may be sorely touched and deeply grieved in 
their privileges as well as in their purses. Men may lose 
little in property by the act which takes away all their 
freedom. When a man is robbed of a trifle on the high- 
way, it is not the twopence lost that constitutes the capital 
outrage. This is not confined to privileges. Even ancient 
indulgences withdrawn, without offence on the part of those 
who enjoy such favors, operate as grievances. But were 
the Americans then not touched and grieved by the taxes, 
in some measure merely as taxes ? If so, why were they 
almost all either wholly repealed or exceedingly reduced? 
Were they not touched and grieved, even by the regu- 
lating duties of the sixth of George II. ? Else why were 
the duties first reduced to one-third in 1764, and afterward 
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to a third of that third in the year 1766? Were they 
not touched and grieved by the Stamp Act ? I shall say 
they were, ontil that tax is reviyed. Were they not 
touched and grieved by the duties of 1767, which were 
likewise repealed, and which Lord Hillsborough tells you, 
for the Ministry, were laid contrary to the true principle 
of commerce? Is not the assurance given by that noble 
person to the colonies of a resolution to lay no more taxes 
on them, an admission that taxes would touch and grieve 
them ? Is not the resolution of the noble lord in the blue 
ribbon, now standing on your journals, the strongest of 
all proofs that parliamentary subsidies really touched and 
grieved them? Else why all these changes, modificationSi 
repeals, assurances, and resolutions? 
The next proposition is: 

'*That, from the distance of the said colonies, and from 
other circumstances, no method hath hitherto been devised 
for procuring a representation in Parliament for the said 
colonies. ' ' 

This is an assertion of a fact. I go no further on the 
paper; though in my private judgment, a useful represen- 
tation is impossible; I am sure it is not desired by them, 
nor ought it, perhaps, by us, but I abstain from opinions. 

The fourth resolution is: 

'*That each of the said colonies hath within itself a body 
chosen in part or in the whole, by the freemen, freeholders, 
or other free inhabitance thereof, commonly called the Gen- 
eral Assembly, or General Court, with powers legally to 
raise, levy, and assess, according to the several usages of 
such colonies, duties and taxes toward the defraying all 
sorts of public services.'' 

Vol rV.—t 4— Orations 
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This competence In the colony assemblies is certain. 
It is proved by the whole tenor of their acts of supply in 
all the assemblies, in which the constant style of granting 
is, **an aid to his Majesty''; and acts granting to the Crown 
have regularly for near a century passed the public offices 
without dispute. Those who have been pleased paradoxi- 
cally to deny this right, holding that none but the British 
Parliament can grant to the Crown, are wished to look to 
what is done, not only in the colonies, but in Ireland, in 
one uniform, unbroken tenor every session. 

Sir, I am surprised that this doctrine should come from 
some of the law servants of the Crown. I say that if the 
Crown could be responsible, his Majesty — ^but certainly 
the ministers, and even these law officers themselves, 
through whose hands the acts pass biennially in Ireland, 
or annually the colonies, are in a habitual course of com- 
mitting impeachable offences. What habitual offenders 
have been all presidents of the council, all secretaries of 
state, all first lords of trade, all attorneys, and all solicitors- 
general I However, they are safe, as no one impeaches 
them; and there is no ground of charge against them, ex- 
cept in their own unfounded theories. 

The fifth resolution is also a resolution of fact: 

"That the said General Assemblies, General Courts, or 
other bodies legally qualified as aforesaid, have at sundry 
times freely granted several large subsidies and public aids 
for his Majesty's service, according to their abilities, when 
required thereto by letter from one of his Majesty's prin- 
cipal secretaries of State. And that their right to grant 
the same, and their cheerfulness and sufficiency in the said 
grants, have been at sundry times acknowledged by 
Parliament." 
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To Bay nothing of their great expenses in the Indian 
wars; and not to take their exertion in foreign ones, so 
high as the supplies in the year 1696, not to go back to 
their public contributions in the year 1710, I shall begin 
to travel only where the journals give me light; resolving 
to deal in nothing but fact authenticated by parliamentary 
record, and to build myself wholly on that solid basis. 

On the 4th of April, 1748, a committee of this House 
came to the following resolution: 

^'JResolved, That it is the opinion of this committee, that 
it is just and reasonable that the several provinces and 
colonies of Massachusetts Bay, New Hampshire, Connect- 
icut, and Rhode Island, be reimbursed the expenses they 
have been at in taking and securing to the Grown of Great 
Britain the Island of Gape Breton and its dependencies. ' ' 

These expenses were immense for such colonies. They 
were above £200,000 sterling; money first raised and ad- 
vanced on their public credit. 

On the 28th of January, 1756, a message from the King 
came to us to this effect: 

*'His Majesty being sensible of the zeal and vigor with 
which his faithful subjects of certain colonies in North 
America have exerted themselves in defence of his Maj- 
esty's just rights and possessions, recommends jj; to this 
House to take the same into their consideration, and to 
enable his Majesty to give them such assistance as may 
be a proper reward and encouragement.^^ 

On the 8d of February, 1756, the House came to a 
suitable resolution, expressed in words nearly the same 
as those of the message; but with the further addition, 
that the money then voted was an encouragement to the 
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colonies to exert themselves with vigor. It will not be 
necessary to go through all the testimonies which your own 
records have given to the truth of my resolutions. I will 
only refer you to the places in the journals : Vol. xx vii. , 
16th and 19th May, 1757; vol. xxviii., June 1, 1758— April 
26 and 80, 1759— March 26 and 81, and April 28, 1760— 
January 9 and 20, 1761; vol. xxix., January 22 and 26, 
1762— March 14 and 17, 1768. 

Sir, here is the repeated acknowledgment of Parliament, 
that the colonies not only gave, but gave to satiety. This 
nation has formally acknowledged two things: first, that 
the colonies had gone beyond their abilities, Parliament 
having thought it necessary to reimburse them; secondly, 
that they had acted legally and laudably in their grants 
of money, and their maintenance of troops, since the com- 
pensation is expressly given as reward and encouragement. 
Eeward is not bestowed for acts that are unlawful; and 
encouragement is not held out to things that deserve rep- 
rehension. My resolution, therefore, does nothing more 
than collect into one proposition what is scattered through 
your journals. I give you nothing but your own, and you 
cannot refuse in the gross what you have so often ac- 
knowledged in detail. The admission of this, which will 
be so honorable to them and to you, will, indeed, be mor- 
tal to all the miserable stories by which the passions of 
the misguided people have been engaged in an unhappy 
system. The people heard, indeed, from the beginning of 
these disputes, one thing continually dinned in their ears, 
that reason and justice demanded that the Americans, who 
paid no taxes, should be compelled to contribute. How 
did that fact of their paying nothing stand when the tax- 
ing system began? When Mr. Grenville began to form 
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his system of American revenue, he stated in this Hoose 
that the colonies were then in debt two million aix hun- 
dred thousand pounds sterling money, and was of opinion 
they would discharge that debt in four years. On this 
state, those untaxed people were actually subject to the 
payment of taxes to the amount of six hundred and fifty 
thousand a year. In fact, however, Mr. Grenville was mis- 
taken. The funds given for sinking the debt did not 
prove quite so ample as both the colonies and he expected. 
The calculation was too sanguine: the reduction was not 
completed till some years after, and at different times in 
different colonies. However, the taxes after the war con- 
tinued too great to bear any addition, with prudence or 
propriety; and when the burdens imposed in consequence 
of former requisitions were discharged, our tone became 
too high to resort again to requisition. No colony, since 
that time, ever has had any requisition whatsoever made 
to it. 

We see the sense of the Crown, and the sense of Parlia- 
ment, on the productive nature of a revenvs by grant. Now 
search the same journals for the produce of the revenue by 
imposition. Where is it? Let us know the volume and 
the page. What is the gross, what is the net produce? 
To what service is it applied? How have you appro- 
priated its surplus? What, can none of the many skilful 
index-makers that we are now employing find any trace 
of it? Well, let them and that rest together. But, are 
the journals, which say nothing of the revenue, as silent 
on the discontent? Oh, no! a child may find it. It is the 
melancholy burden and blot of every page. 

I think, then, I am, from those journals, justified in the 
sixth and last resolution, which is: 
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* * That it hath been found by experience that the manner 
of granting the said supplies and aids, bj the said general 
assemblies, hath been more agreeable to the said colonies, 
and more beneficial and conducive to the public service, 
than the mode of giving and granting aids in Parliament, 
to be raised and paid in the said colonies." 

This makes the whole of the fundamental part of the 
plan. The conclusion is irresistible. You cannot say that 
you were driven by any necessity to an exercise of the 
utmost rights of legislature. You cannot assert that you 
took on yourselves the task of imposing colony taxes, from 
the want of another legal body, that is competent to the 
purpose of supplying the exigencies of the State without 
wounding the prejudices of the people. Neither is it true 
that the body so qualitfed, and having that competence, 
had neglected the duty. 

The question now on all this accumulated matter, is — 
whether you will choose to abide by a profitable experi- 
ence, or a mischievous theory; whether you choose to build 
on imagination or fact; whether you prefer enjoyment or 
hope; satisfaction in your subjects or discontent? 

If these propositions are accepted, everything which 
has been made to enforce a contrary system must, I take 
it for granted, fall along with it. On that ground I have 
drawn the following resolution, which, when it comes to 
be moved, will naturally be divided in a proper manner: 

**That it may be proper to repeal an act, made in the 
seventh year of the reign of his present Majesty, entitled 
An Act for granting certain duties in the British colonies 
and plantations in America; for allowing a drawback of 
the duties of customs upon the exportation from this king- 
dom of cofEee and cocoanuts of the produce of the said 
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colonies or plantations; for discontinuing the drawbacks 
payable on China earthenware exporte.d to America, and 
for more effectually preventing the clandestine running of 
goods in the said colonies and plantations; and that it may 
be proper to repeal an act, made in the fourteenth year of 
the reign of his present Majesty, entitled. An Act to dis- 
continue, in such manner, and for such time as are therein 
mentioned, the landing and discharging, lading, or ship- 
ping, of goods, wares, and merchandise, at the town and 
within the harbor of Boston, in the province of Massachu- 
setts Bay, in North America; and that it may be proper 
to repeal an act, made in the fourteenth year of the reign 
of his present Majesty, entitled. An Act for the impartial 
administration of justice in the cases of persons questioned 
for any acts done by them in the execution of the law, or 
for the suppression of riots and tumults in the province of 
Massachusetts Bay, in Kew England; and that it may be 
proper to repeal an act, made in the fourteenth year of the 
reign of his present Majesty, entitled. An Act for the better 
regulating the government of the province of Massachusetts 
Bay, in New England; and also, that it may be proper to 
explain and amend an act* made in the thirty-fifth year 
of the reign of King Henry the Eighth, entitled. An Act 
for the trial of treasons committed out of the King's 
dominions." 

I wish, sir, to repeal the Boston Port Bill, because 
(independently of the dangerous precedent of suspending 
the rights of the subject during the King's pleasure) it 
was passed, as I apprehend, with less regularity, and on 
more partial principles, than it ought. The corporation 
of Boston was not heard before it was condemned. Other 
towns, full as guilty as she was, have not had their ports 
blocked up. Even the restraining bill of the present ses- 
sion does not go to the length of the Boston Port Act. 
The same ideas of prudence which induced you not to ex- 
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tend equal punishment to equal guilt, even when you were 
punishing, induce me, who mean not to ohastise, but to 
reconcile, to be satisfied with the punishment already 
partially inflicted. 

Ideas of prudence, and accommodation to circumstances, 
prevent you from taking away the charters of Connecticut 
and Bhode Island, as you have taken away that of Massa- 
chusetts Colony, though the Crown has far less power in 
the two former provinces than it enjoyed in the latter; 
and though the abuses have been full as great and as 
flagrant in the exempted as in the punished. The same 
reasons of prudence and accommodation have weight with 
me in restoring the charter of Massachusetts Bay. Besides, 
sir, the act which changes the charter of Massachusetts is 
in many particulars so exceptionable, that if I did not 
wish absolutely to repeal, I would by all means desire to 
alter it, as several of its provisions tend to the subversion 
of all public and private justice. Such, among others, is 
the power in the Governor fo change the sherifiE at his 
pleasure, and to make a new returning officer for every 
special cause. It is shameful to behold such a regulation 
standing among English laws. 

The act for bringing persons accused of committing 
murder under the orders of government to England for 
trial is but temporary. That act has calculated the prob- 
able duration of our quarrel with the colonies, and is ac- 
commodated to that supposed duration. I would hasten 
the happy moment of reconciliation, and therefore must, 
on my principle, get rid of that most justly obnoxious act. 

The act of Henry the Eighth, for the trial of treasons, 
I do not mean to take away, but to confine it to its proper 
bounds and original intention ; to make it expressly for trial 
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of treasons (and the greatest treasons may be committed) 
in places where the jarisdiction of the Crown does not 
extend. 

Having guarded the privileges of local legislature, I 
would next secure to the colonies a fair and unbiased 
judicature; for which purpose, sir, I propose the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

'*Tliat, from the time when the General Assembly or 
General Court of any colony or plantation in North 
America shall have appointed by act of assembly, duly 
confirmed, a settled salary to the offices of the Chief -Jus- 
tice and other judges of the Superior Court, it may be 
proper that the said Chief -Justice and other judges of the 
Superior Courts of such colony, shall hold his and their 
office and offices during their good behavior, and shall not 
be removed therefrom, but when the said removal shall be 
adjudged by his Majesty in council, upon a hearing on 
complaint from the General Assembly, or on a complaint 
from the Governor, or Council, or the House of Eepresen- 
tatives severally, of the colony in which the said Chief -Jus- 
tice and other judges have exercised the said offices/' 

The next resolution relates to the Courts of Admiralty. 
It is this: 

**That it maybe proper to regulate the Courts of Ad- 
miralty, or Vice Admiralty, authorized by the 15th chap- 
ter of the 4th of George the Third, in such a manner as 
to make the same more commodious to those who sue, or 
are sued, in the said courts, and to provide for the more 
decent maintenance of the judges in the same/' 

These courts I do not wish to take away. They are, 
in themselves, proper establishments. This court is one 
of the capital securities of the Act of Navigation. The 
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extent of its jurisdiotion, indeed, has been increased; but 
this is altogether as proper, and is, indeed, on many ac- 
coants, more eligible, where new powers were wanted, than 
a court absolutely new. Bat courts incommodiously situ- 
ated, in effect, deny justice; and a court, partaking in the 
Iruits of its own condemnation, is a robber. The Congress 
complain, and complain justly, of this grievance. 

These are the three consequential propositions. I have 
thought of two or three more, but they come rather too 
near detail, and to the province of executive government, 
which I wish Parliament always to superintend, never to 
assume. If the first six are granted, congruity will carry 
the latter three. If not, the things that remain unrepealed 
will be, I hope, rather unseemly encumbrances on the 
building lAian very materially detrimental to its strength 
and stability. 

Here, sir, I should close, but that I plainly perceive 
some objections remain, which I ought, if possible, to re- 
move. The first will be that, in resorting to the doctrine 
of our ancestors, as contained in the preamble to the Ches- 
ter act, I prove too much ; that the grievance from a want 
of representation stated in that preamble, goes to the whole 
of legislation as well as to taxation. And that the colonies, 
grounding themselves upon that doctrine, will apply it to all 
parts of legislative authority. 

To this objection, with all possible deference and hu- 
mility, and wishing as little as any man living to impair 
the smallest particle of our supreme authority, I answer 
that the words are the words of Parliament^ and not mine; 
and that all false and inconclusive inferences drawn from 
them are not mine, for I heartily disclaim any such infer- 
ence. I have chosen the words of an act of Parliament, 
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which Mr. Grenville, surely a tolerably zealous and very 
judicious advocate for the sovereignty of Parliament, for- 
merly moved to have read at your table, in confirmation 
of his tenets. It is true that Lord Chatham considered 
these preambles as declaring strongly in favor of his opin- 
ions. He was a no less powerful advocate for the privi- 
leges of the Americans. Ought I not from hence to 
presume that these preambles are as favorable as pos- 
sible to both, when properly understood; favorable both 
to the rights of Parliament, and to the privilege of the 
dependencies of this crown? But, sir, the object of 
grievance in my resolution I have not taken from the 
Chester, but from the Durham act, which confines the - 
hardship of want of representation to the case of sub- 
sidies, and which, therefore, falls in exactly with the case 
of the colonies. But whether the unrepresented counties 
were de jvre or de facto bound, the preambles do not ac- 
curately distinguish; nor, indeed, was it necessary; for, 
whether de jure or de facto^ the legislature thought the 
exercise of the power of taxing, as of right, or as of fact 
without right, equally a grievance, and equally oppressive. 
I do not know that the colonies have, in any general 
way or in any cool hour, gone much beyond the demand 
of immunity in relation to taxes. It is not fair to judge 
of the temper or dispositions of any man, or any set of 
men, when they are composed and at rest, from their con- 
duct or their expressions in a state of disturbance and ir- 
ritation. It is, besides, a very great mistake to imagine 
that mankind follow up practically any speculative prin- 
ciplci either of government or freedom, as far as it will 
go in argument and logical illation. We Englishmen 
stop very short of the principles upon which we support 
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any given part of our Constitation, or even the whole of 
it together. I could easily, if I had not already tired yon, 
give you very striking and convincing instances of it 
This is nothing but what is natural and proper. All 
government, indeed every human benefit and enjoyment, 
every virtue and every prudent act, is founded on com- 
promise and barter. We balance inconveniences; we give 
and take; we remit some rights that we may enjoy others; 
and we choose rather to be happy citizens than subtle dis- 
putants. As we must give away some natural liberty to 
enjoy civil advantages, so we must sacrifice some civil lib- 
erties for the advantages to be derived from the com- 
munion and fellowship of a great empire. But, in all 
fair dealings, the thing bought must bear some propor- 
tion to the purchase paid. None will barter away **the 
immediate jewel of his soul." Though a great house is 
apt to make slaves haughty, yet it is purchasing a part of 
the artificial importance of a great empire too dear to pay 
for it all essential rights and all the intrinsic dignity of 
human . nature. None of us who would not risk his life 
rather than fall under a government purely arbitrary. 
But, although there are some among us who think our 
Constitution wants many improvements to make it a com- 
plete system of liberty, perhaps none who are of that 
opinion would think it right to aim at such improve- 
ment by disturbing his country, and risking everything 
that is dear to him. In every arduous enterprise we con- 
sider what we are to lose as well as what we are to gain; 
and the more and better stake of liberty every people pos- 
sess, the less they will hazard in a vain attempt to maJce 
it more. These are the cords of man. Man acts from ade- 
quate motive relative to his interest, and not on metaphys- 
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ioal speeulations. Aristotle, the great master of reaaoningi 
cautions us, and with great weight and propriety, against 
this species of delusive geometrical accuracy in moral ar- 
guments as the most fallacious of all sophistry. 

The Americans will have no interest contrary to the 
grandeur and glory of England, when they are not op- 
pressed by the weight of it; and they will rather be in- 
clined to respect the acts of a superintending legislature, 
when they see them the acts of that power which is itself 
the security, not the rival, of their secondary importance. 
In this assurance my mind most perfectly acquiesces, and 
I confess I feel not the least alarm from the discontents 
which are to arise from putting people at their ease; nor 
do I apprehend the destruction of this empire from giving, 
by an act of free grace and indulgence, to two millions of 
my fellow-citizens, some share of those rights upon which 
I have always been taught to value myself. 

It is said, indeed, that this power of granting, vested in 
American assemblies, would dissolve the unity of the em- 
pire, which was preserved entire, although Wales, and 
Chester, and Durham were added to it. Truly, Mr. 
Speaker, I do not know what this unity means, nor has 
it even been heard of, that I know, in the constitutional 
policy of this country. The very idea of subordination of 
parts excludes this notion of simple and undivided unity. 
England is the head, but she is not the head and the mem- 
bers, too. Ireland has ever had from the beginning a sep- 
arate, but not an independent legislature, which, far from 
distracting, promoted the union of the whole. Everything 
was sweetly and harmoniously disposed through both isl- 
ands for the conservation of Eaglish dominion and the 
communication of English liberties. I do not see that 
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the same principles might not be carried into twenty 
islands, and with the same good effect. This is my 
model with regard to America, as far as the internal cir- 
cumstances of the two coantries are the same. I know no 
other unity of this empire than I can draw from its ex- 
ample during these periods, when it seemed to my poor 
understanding more united than it is now, or than it is 
likely to be by the present methods. 

But since I speak of these methods, I recollect, Mr. 
Speaker, almost too late, that 1 promised, before I fin- 
ished, to say something of the proposition of the noble 
lord [Lord North] on the floor, which has been so lately 
received, and stands on your journals. I must be deeply 
concerned whenever it is my misfortune to continue a dif- 
ference with the majority of this House. But as the rea- 
sons for that difference are my apology for thus troubling 
you, suffer me to state them in a very few words. I shall 
compress them into as small a body as I possibly can, hav- 
ing already debated that matter at large when the question 
was before the committee. 

First, then, I cannot admit that proposition of a ran- 
som by auction, because it is a mere project. It is a thing 
new; unheard of; supported by no experience; justified 
by no analogy; without example of our ancestors, or root 
in the Constitution. It is neither regular parliamentary 
taxation nor colony grant. ''^ Experimentum in corpore 
viW* is a good rule, which will ever make me adverse to 
any trial of experiments on what is certainly the most 
valuable of all subjects, the peace of this empire. 

Secondly, it is an experiment which must be fatal, in 
the end, to our Constitution. For what is it but a scheme 
for taxing the colonies in the ante-chamber of the noble 
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lord and his sacceasors? To settle the qaotas and propor- 
tions in this House is clearly impossible. Ton, sir, may 
flatter yourself you shall sit a state auctioneer with your 
hammer in your hand, and knock down to each colony as 
it bids. But to settle (on the plan laid down by the noble 
lord) the true proportional payment for four or five-and- 
twenty governments according to the absolute and the 
relative wealth of each, and according to the British pro- 
portion of wealth and burden, is a wild and chimerical 
notion. This new taxation must therefore come in by 
the back door of the Constitution. Each quota must be 
brought to this House ready formed; you can neither add 
nor alter. You must roister it. You can do nothing 
further. For on what grounds can you deliberate, either 
before or after the proposition? You cannot hear the 
counsel for all these provinces, quarrelling each on its 
own quantity of payment, and its proportion to others. 
If you should attempt it, the committee of provincial 
ways and means, or by whatever other name it will delight 
to be called, must swallow up all the time of Parliament. 
Thirdly, it does not give satisfaction to the complaint 
of the colonies. They complain that they are taxed with- 
out their consent; you answer that you will fix the sum 
at which they shall be taxed. That is, you give them the 
very grievance for the remedy. You tell them indeed, that 
you will leave the mode to themselves. I really beg par- 
don. It gives me pain to mention it; but you must be 
sensible that you will not perform this part of the contract. 
For, suppose the colonies were to lay the duties which 
furnished their contingent upon the importation of your 
manufactures? you know you would never suffer such a 
tax to be laid. You know, too, that you would not suffer 
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many other modes of taxation; so that when you come to 
explain yourself, it will be found that you will neither 
leave to themselves the quantum nor the mode, nor, in- 
deed, anything. The whole is delusion from one end to 
the other. 

Fourthly, this method of ransom by auction, unless it 
be universally accepted, will plunge you into great and 
inextricable difficulties. In what year of our Lord are the 
proportions of payments to be settled, to say nothing of 
the impossibility, that colony agents should have general 
powers of taxing the colonies at their discretion? Con- 
sider, I implore you, that the communication by special 
messages, and orders between these agents and their con- 
stituents on each variation of the case, when the parties 
come to contend together, and to dispute on their relative 
proportions, will be a matter of delay, perplexity, and 
confusion that never can have an end. 

If all the colonies do not appear at the outcry, what is 
the condition of those assemblies, who ofEer, by themselves 
or their agents, to tax themselves up to your ideas of their 
proportion? The refractory colonies who refuse all com- 
position will remain taxed only to your old impositions, 
which, however grievous in principle, are trifling as to 
production. The obedient colonies in this scheme are 
heavily taxed; the refractory remain unburdened. What 
will you do? Will you lay new and heavier taxes by 
Parliament on the disobedient? Pray consider in what 
way you can do it. You are perfectly convinced that in 
the way of taxing you can do nothing but at the ports. 
Now suppose it is Virginia that refuses to appear at your 
auction, while Maryland and North Carolina bid hand- 
somely for their ransom, and are taxed to your quota. 
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How will yoa pat these colonies on a par? Will you tax 
the tobacco of Virginia? If you do, you give its death 
woand to your English revenue at home, and to one of the 
very greatest articles of your own foreign trade. If you 
tax the import of that rebellious colony, what do you tax 
but your own manufactures, or the goods of some other 
obedient and already well-taxed colony? Who has said 
one word on this labyrinth of detail, which bewilders you 
more and more as you enter into it? Who has presented, 
who can present you with a clew to lead you out of it? I 
think, sir, it is impossible that you should not recollect 
that the colony bounds are so implicated in one another 
(you know it by your own experiments in the bill for 
prohibiting the New England fishery) that you can lay no 
possible restraints on almost any of them which may not 
be presently eluded, if you do not confound the innocent 
with the guilty, and burden those whom, upon every prin- 
ciple, you ought to exonerate. He must be grossly igno- 
rant of America who thinks that, without falling into this 
confusion of all rules of equity and policy, you can restrain 
any single colony, especially Virginia and Maryland, the 
central and most important of them all. 

Let it also be considered that either in the present con- 
fusion you settle a permanent contingent which will and 
must be trifling, and then you have no effectual revenue; 
or you change the quota at every exigency, and then on 
every new repartition you will have a new quarrel. 

Reflect, besides, that when you have fixed a quota for 
every colony, you have not provided for prompt and 
punctual payment. Suppose one, two, five, ten years' ar- 
rears. You cannot issue a Treasury Extent against the 
failing colony. You must make new Boston Port bills, 
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new restraining laws, new acts for dragging men to Eng- 
land for trial. Yon must send out new fleets, new armies. 
All is to begin again. From this day forward the empire 
is never to know an hour's tranquillity. An intestine fire 
will be kept alive in the bowels of the colonies, which one 
time or another must consume this whole Empire. 1 allow, 
indeed, that the Empire of Germany raises her revenue 
and her troops by quotas and contingents; but the rev- 
enue of the Empire, -and the army of the Empire, is the 
worst revenue and the worst army in the world. 

Instead of a standing revenue, you will therefore have 
a perpetual quarrel. Indeed, the noble lord who proposed 
this project of a ransom by auction, seemed himself to be 
of that opinion. His project was rather designed for 
breaking the union of the colonies than for establishing 
a revenue. He confessed that he apprehended that his 
proposal would not be to their taste. I say this scheme of 
disunion seems to be at the bottom of the project; for I 
will not suspect that the noble lord meant nothing but 
merely to delude the nation by an airy phantom which he 
never intended to realize. But, whatever his views may 
be, as I propose the peace and union of the colonies as 
the very foundation of my plan, it cannot accord with one 
whose foundation is perpetual discord. 

Compare the two. This I oflEer to give you is plain 
and simple. The other, full of perplexed and intricate 
mazes. This is mild; that, harsh. This is found by ex- 
perience eflEectual for its purposes; the other is a new 
project. This is universal; tho other, calculated for cer- 
tain colonies only. This is immediate in its conciliatory 
operation; the other, remote, contingent, full of hazard. 
Mine is what becomes the dignity of a ruling people; 
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gratuitous, unconditional, and not held out as matter of 
bargain and sale. I have done my duty in proposing it to 
you. I have lYideed tired you by a long discourse; but 
this is the misfortune of those to whose influence nothing 
will be conceded, and who must win every inch of their 
ground by argument. You have heard me with goodness. 
May you decide with wisdom! For my part, I feel my 
mind greatly disburdened by what I have done to-day. 
I have been the less fearful of trying your patience, be- 
cause on this subject I mean to spare it altogether in 
future. I have this comfort, that in every stage of the 
American affairs, I have steadily opposed the measures 
that have produced the confusion, and may bring on the 
destruction of this Empire. I now go so far as to risk 
a proposal of my own. If I cannot give peace to my 
country, I give it to my conscience. 

But what, says the financier, is peace to us without 
money? Your plan gives us no revenue. No! But it 
does — for it secures to the subject the power of recusal 
— the first of all revenues. Experience is a cheat, and 
fact a liar, if this power in the subject of proportioning 
his grant, or of not granting at all, has not been found 
the richest mine of revenue ever discovered by the skill 
or by the fortune of man. It does not indeed vote you 
£152,750 Us. 2|d., nor any other paltry limited sum, but 
it gives the. strong box itself, the fund, the bank, from 
whence only revenues can arise among a people sensible 
of freedom : Posita luditur area. 

Cannot you in England; cannot you at this time of day; 
cannot you — a House of Commons — trust to the principle 
which has raised so mighty a revenue, and accumulated 
a debt of near one hundred and forty millions in this 
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country? Is this prinoiple to be true in England and 
false everywhere else? Is it not true in Ireland? Has 
it not hitherto been true in the colonies? Why should 
you presume, that in any country, a body duly consti- 
tuted for any functions will neglect to perform its duty, 
and abdicate its trust? Such a presumption would go 
against all government in all modes. But, in truth, this 
dread of penury of supply, from a free assembly, has no 
foundation in nature. For first observe, that, besides the 
desire, which all men have naturally, of supporting the 
honor of their own government, that sense of dignity, and 
that security of property, which ever attends freedom, has 
a tendency to increase the stock of the free community. 
Most may be taken where most is accumulated. And 
what is the soil or climate where experience has not 
uniformly proved that the voluntary flow of heaped-up 
plenty, bursting from the weight of its own rich luxuri- 
ance, has ever run with a more copious stream of revenue, 
than could be squeezed from the dry husks of oppressed 
indigence, by the straining of all the politic machinery in 
the world. 

Next, we know that parties must ever exist in a free 
country. We know, too, that the emulations of such 
parties, their contradictions, their reciprocal necessities, 
their hopes and their fears, must send them all in their 
turns to him that holds the balance of the state. The 
parties are the gamesters, but Government keeps the table, 
and is sure to be the winner in the end. When this game 
is played, I really think it is more to be feared that the 
people will be exhausted, than that Government will not 
be supplied; whereas, whatever is got by acts of absolute 
power, ill obeyed, because odious, or by contracts ill kept, 
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because coDstrained, will be narrow, feeble, uncertain, and 
precarious. 

''Ease would retract 
Yows made in pain, as yiolent and void." 

I, for one, protest against compounding our demands. 
1 declare against compounding, for a poor limited sum, 
the immense ever-growing, eternal debt which is due to 
generous government from protected freedom. And so may 
I speed in the great object I propose to you, as I think it 
would not only be an act of injustice, but would be the 
worst economy in the world, to compel the colonies to a 
sum certain, either in the way of ransom or in the way 
of compulsory compact. 

But to clear up my ideas on this subject; a revenue 
from America transmitted hither — do not delude your- 
selves — ^you never can receive it — no, not a shilling. We 
have experienced that from remote countries it is not to 
be expected. If, when you attempted to extract revenue 
from Bengal, you were obliged to return in loan what you 
had taken in imposition, what can you expect from North 
America ? for certainly, if ever there was a country quali- 
fied to produce wealth, it is India; or an institution fit for 
the transmission, it is the East India Company. America 
has none of these aptitudes. If America gives you taxable 
objects on which you lay your duties Acre, and gives you, 
at the same time, a surplus by a foreign sale of her com- 
modities to pay the duties on these objects which you tax 
at home, she has performed her part to the British reve- 
nue. But with regard to her own internal establishments, 
she may, I doubt not she will, contribute in moderation ; I 
say in moderation, for she ought not to be permitted to 
exhaust herself. She ought to be reserved to a war, the 
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weight of which, with the enemies that we are most likely 
to have, mast be considerable in her quarter of the globe. 
There she may serve you, and serve you essentially. 

For that service, for all service, whether of revenue, 
trade or empire, my trust is in her interest in the British 
Constitution. My hold of the colonies is in the close af- 
fection which grows from common names, from kindred 
blood, from similar privileges, and equal protection. 
These are ties which, though light as air, are as strong 
as links of iron. Let the colonies always keep the idea 
of their civil rights associated with your government; they 
will cling and grapple to you, and no force under heaven 
will be of power to tear them from their allegiance. But 
let it be once understood that your government may be 
one thing, and their privileges another; that these two 
things may exist without any mutual relation; the cement 
is gone; the cohesion is loosened; and everything hastens 
to decay and dissolution. As long as you have the wis- 
dom to keep the sovereign authority of this country as the 
sanctuary of liberty, the sacred temple consecrated to our 
common faith, wherever the chosen race and sons of Eng- 
land worship Freedom, they will turn their faces toward 
you. The more they multiply, the more friends you will 
have. The more ardently they love liberty, the more 
perfect will be their obedience. Slavery they can have 
anywhere. It is a weed that grows in every soil. They 
may have it from Spain; they may have it from Prussia; 
but, until you become lost to all feeling of your true in- 
terest and your natural dignity, freedom they can have 
from none but you. This is the commodity of price, of 
which you have the monopoly. This is the true Act 
of Navigation^ which binds to you the commerce of the 
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colonies, and through them secures to you the wealth of 
the world. Deny them this participation of freedom, and 
you break that sole bond which originally made, and must 
still preserve, the unity of the empire. Do not entertain 
so weak an imagination as that your registers and your 
bonds, your affidavits and your suiferances, your cockets 
and your clearances, are what form the great securities of 
your commerce. Do not dream that your letters of office, 
and your instructions, and your suspending clauses, are 
the things that hold together the great contexture of this 
mysterious whole. These things do not make your gov- 
ernment. Dead instruments, passive tools as they are, it 
is the spirit of the English communion that gives all their 
life and efficacy to them. It is the spirit of the English 
Constitution, which, infused through the mighty mass, 
pervades, feeds, unites, invigorates, vivifies every part of 
the empire, even down to the minutest member. 

Is it not the same virtue which does everything for us 
here in England? 

Do you imagine, then, that it is the Land Tax which 
raises your revenue? that it is the annual vote in the 
Committee of Supply which gives you your army? or 
that it is the Mutiny Bill which inspires it with bravery 
and discipline? No! surely no! It is the love of the 
people; it is their attachment to their government, from 
the sense of the deep stake they have in such a glorious 
institution, which gives you your army and your navy, 
and infuses into both that liberal obedience, without 
which your army would be a base rabble, and your navy 
nothing but rotten timber. 

All this, I know well enough, will sound wild and 
chimerical to the profane herd of those vulgar and me- 
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chaaioal politicians, who have no place among us; a sort 
of people who think that nothing exists but what is gross 
and material, and who, therefore, far from being qualified 
to be directors of the great movement of empire, are not 
fit to turn a wheel in the machine. But to men truly ini- 
tiated and rightly tai^ht, these ruling and master princi- 
ples, which, in the opinion of such men as I have 
mentioned, have no substantial existence, are, in truth, 
everything and all in all. Magnanimity in politics is not 
seldom the truest wisdom; and a great empire and little 
minds go ill together. If we are conscious of our situa- 
tion, and glow with zeal to fill our place as becomes our 
station and ourselves. We ought to auspicate all our public 
proceeding on America with the old warning of the Church, 
sursum corda I We ought to elevate our minds to the great- 
ness of that trust to which the order of Providence has called 
us. By adverting to the dignity of this high calling, our 
ancestors have turned a savage wilderness into a glorious 
empire, and have made the most extensive and the only 
honorable conquests, not by destroying but by promot- 
ing, the wealth, the number, the happiness of the human 
race. Let us get an American revenue as we have got 
an American empire. English privileges have made it 
all that it is; English privileges alone will make it all it 
can be. 

In full confidence of this unalterable truth, I now, 
quod feUx fauaiumque sit, lay the first stone in the temple 
of peace; and I move you, 

That the colonies and plantations of G-reat Britain in 
North America, consisting of fourteen separate govern- 
ments, and containing two millions and upward of free 
inhabitants, have not had the liberty and privilege of 
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electing aud sending any kniglits and burgessee, or 
others, to represent them in the high court of Par- 
liament. 




IMPEACHMENT OF WARREN HASTINGS 

THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 15. 1788 

Y LORDS — The gentlemen who have it in command 
to support the impeachment against Mr. Hastings 
have directed me to open the cause with a general 
view of the grounds upon which the Commons have pro- 
ceeded in their charge against him. They have directed 
me to accompany this with another general view of the 
extent, the magnitude, the nature, the tendency, and the 
effect of the crimes which they allege to have been by him 
committed. They have also directed me to give an expla- 
nation (with their aid I may be enabled to give it) of such 
circumstances preceding the crimes charged on Mr. Hast- 
ings, or concomitant with them, as may tend to elucidate 
whatever may be found obscure in the articles as they 
stand. To these they wished me to add a few illustrative 
remarks on the laws, customs, opinions, and manners of 
the people concerned, and who are the objects of the 
crimes we charge on Mr. Hastings. 

The several articles, as they appear before you, will be 
opened by other gentlemen with more particularity, with 
more distinctness, and, without doubt, with infinitely more 
ability, when they come to apply the evidence which nat- 
urally belongs to each article of this accusation. This, my 
lords, is the plan which we mean to pursue on the great 
charge which is now to abide your judgment. 

Vol. rV.—+ 7— Orations 
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My lords, I must look upon it as an auspicious circum- 
stance to this cause, in which the honor of the kingdom 
and the fate of many nations are involved, that, from the 
first commencement of our parliamentary process to this, 
the hour of solemn trial, not the smallest difference of 
opinion has arisen between the two Houses. 

My lords, there are persons who, looking rather upon 
what was to be found in our records and histories than 
what was to be expected from the public justice, had 
formed hopes consolatory to themselves and dishonorable 
to us. They flattered themselves that the corruptions of 
India would escape amid the dissensions of Parliament. 
They are disappointed. They will be disappointed in all 
the rest of their expectations, which they have formed 
upon everything except the merits of their cause. The 
Commons will not have the melancholy unsocial glory of 
having acted a solitary part in a noble but imperfect work. 
What the greatest inquest of the nation has begun, its 
highest tribunal will accomplish. At length justice will 
be done to India. It is true that your lordships will have 
your full share in this great achievement; but the Com- 
mons have always considered, that whatever honor is 
divided with you is doubled on themselves. 

My lords, I must confess, that amid these encouraging 
prospects the Commons do not approach your bar without 
awe and anxiety. The magnitude of the interests which 
we have in charge will reconcile some degree of solicitude 
for the event with the undoubting confidence with which 
we repose ourselves upon your lordships' justice. For we 
are men, my lords; and men are so made that it is not 
only the greatness of danger, but the value of the adven- 
ture, which measures the degree of our concern in every 
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undertaking. I Bokmalj assure your lordships that no 
standard is soffioient to estimate the yaliie which the Com- 
mons set npoD the event of the cause they now bring be- 
fore you. My lords, the business of this day is not the 
bosiness of this man — ^it is not solely whether the prisoner 
at the bar be found innocent or guilty; but whether mil- 
lions of mankind shall be made miserable or happy. 

Your lordships will see in the progress of this cause, 
that there is not only a long-connected, systematic series 
of misdemeanors, bat an equally connected system of max- 
ima and principles invented to justify them. Upon both 
of these you must judge. According to the judgment that 
you shall give upon the past transactions in India, insepa- 
rably connected as they are with the principles which sup- 
port them, the whole character of your future government 
in that distant empire is to be unalterably decided. It will 
take its perpetual tenor, it will receive its final impression, 
from the stamp of this very hour. 

It is not only the interest of India, now the most con- 
siderable part of the British empire, which is concerned, 
but the credit and honor of the British nation itself will 
be decided by this decision. We are to decide by this 
judgment, whether the crimes of individaals are to be 
turned into public guilt and national ignominy, or whether 
this nation will convert the very offences which have 
thrown a transient shade upon its government, into some- 
thing that will reflect a permanent lustre upon the honor, 
justice, and humanity of this kingdom. 

My lords, there is another consideration, which aug- 
ments the solicitude of the Commons equal to those other 
two great interests I have stated, those of our empire and 
our national character; something that, if possibly comes 
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more home to the hearts and feelings of every Englishman: 
I mean, the interests of our Constitution itself, which is 
deeply involved in the event of this cause. The future 
use, and the whole efEect, if not the very existence, of the 
process of an impeachment of high crimes and misde- 
meanors before the peers of this kingdom, upon the charge 
of the Commons, will very much be decided by your judg- 
ment in this cause. This tribunal will be found (I hope 
it will always be found) too great for petty causes; if it 
should at the same time be found incompetent to one of 
the greatest — that is, if little offences, from their minute- 
ness, escape you, and the greatest, from their magnitude, 
oppress you- — it is impossible that this form of trial should 
not, in the end, vanish out of the Constitution. For we 
must not deceive ourselves; whatever does not stand with 
credit cannot stand long. And if the Constitution should 
be deprived, I do not mean in form, but virtually, of this 
resource, it is virtually deprived of everything else that is 
valuable in it. For this process is the cement which binds 
the whole together ; this is the individuating principle that 
makes England what England is. In this court it is, 
that no subject, in no part of the empire, can fail of com- 
petent and proportionable justice: here it is that we pro- 
vide for that which is the substantial excellence of our 
Constitution; I mean, the great circulation of responsi- 
bility, by which (excepting the supreme power) no man, 
in no circumstance, can escape the account which he owes 
to the laws of his country. It is by this process that mag- 
istracy, which tries and controls all other things, is itself 
tried and controlled. Other constitutions are satisfied with 
making good subjects; this is a security for good govern- 
ors. It is by this tribunal that statesmen who abuse their 
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power, are accused by statesmen, and tried by statesmen, 
not upon the niceties of a narrow jurisprudence, but upon 
the enlarged and solid principles of state morality. It is 
here that those who by the abuse of power have violated 
the spirit of law can never hope for protection from any 
of its forms — ^it is here that those who have refused to 
conform themselves to its perfections, can never hope to 
escape through any of its defects. It ought, therefore, my 
lords, to become our common care to guard this your 
precious deposit, rare in its use, but powerful in its effect, 
with a religious vigilance, and never to suffer it to be either 
discredited or antiquated. For this great end your lord- 
ships are invested with great and plenary powers: but you 
do not suspend, you do not supersede, you do not anni- 
hilate, any subordinate jurisdiction; on the contrary, you 
are auxiliary and supplemental to them all. 

Whether it is owing to the felicity of our times, less 
fertile in great offences than those which have gone before 
U8, or whether it is from a sluggish apathy which has 
dulled and enervated the public justice, I am not called 
upon to determine; but, whatever may be the cause, it is 
now sixty-three years since any impeachment, grounded 
upon abuse of authority and misdemeanor in office, has 
come before this tribunal. The last is that of Lord Mac- 
clesfield, which happened in the year 1725. So that the 
oldest process known to the Constitution of this country 
has, upon its revival, some appearance of novelty. At 
this time, when all Europe is in a state of, perhaps, conta- 
gious fermentation — when antiquity has lost all its rever- 
ence and all its effect on the minds of men, at the^ame 
time that novelty is still attended with the suspicions that 
always will be attached to whatever is new — we have been 
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anxiously careful, in a business which seems to combine 
the objections both to what is antiquated and what is novel, 
so to conduct ourselves that nothing in the revival of this 
great parliamentary process shall aflEord a pretext for its 
future disuse. 

My lords, strongly impressed as they are with these 
sentiments, the Commons have conducted themselves with 
singular care and caution. Without losing the spirit and 
zeal of a public prosecution, they have comported them- 
selves with such moderation, temper, and decorum, as 
would not have ill become the final judgment, if with 
them rested the final judgment, of this great cause. 

With very few intermissions, the affairs of India have 
constantly engaged the attention of the Commons for more 
than fourteen years. We may safely affirm, we have tried 
every mode of legislative provision, before we had recourse 
to anything of penal process. It was in the year 1774 we 
framed an act of Parliament for remedy to the then exist- 
ing disorders in India, such as the then information before 
us enabled us to enact. Finding that the act of Parliament 
did not answer all the ends that were expected from it, 
we had, in the year 1782, recourse to a body of monitory 
resolutions. Neither had we the expected fruit from them. 
When, therefore, we found that our inquiries and our re- 
ports, our laws and our admonitions, were alike despised; 
that enormities increased in proportion as they were for- 
bidden, detected, and exposed; when we found that guilt 
stalked with an erect and upright front, and that legal 
authority seemed to skulk and hide its head like outlawed 
guilt; when we found that some of those very persons who 
were appointed by Parliament to assert the authority of 
the laws of this kingdom, were the most forward, the most 
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bold, and the most active in the conspiracy for their de- 
struction; then it was time for the justice of the nation to 
recollect itself. To have forborne longer would not have 
been patience, but collusion; it would have been partici- 
pation with guilt; it would have been to make ourselves 
accomplices with the criminal. 

We found it was impossible to evade painful duty 
without betraying a sacred trust. Having, therefore, re- 
solved upon the last and only resource, a penal prosecu- 
tion, it was our next business to act in a manner worthy 
of our long deliberation. In all points we proceeded with 
selection. We have chosen (we trust it will so appear to 
your lordships) such a crime, and such a criminal, and 
such a body of evidence, and such a mode of process, as 
would have recommended this course of justice to pos- 
terity, even if it had not been supported by an example 
in the practice of our forefathers. 

First, to speak of the process: we are to inform your 
lordships that, besides that long previous deliberation of 
fourteen years, we examined, as a preliminary to this 
proceeding, every circumstance which could prove favor- 
able to parties apparently delinquent, before we finally 
resolved to prosecute. There was no precedent to be found 
in the journals, favorable to persons in Mr. Hastings' cir- 
cumstances, that was not applied to. Many measures ut- 
terly unknown to former parliamentary proceedings, and 
which, indeed, seemed in some degree to enfeeble them, 
but which were all to the advantage of those that were to 
be prosecuted, were adopted, for the first time, upon this 
occasion. — In an early stage of the proceeding, the criminal 
desired to be heard. He was heard; and he produced 
before the bar of the House that insolent and unbecoming 
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paper which lies upon our table. It was deliberately given 
in by his own hand, and signed with his own name. The 
Commons, however, passed by everything offensive in 
that paper with a magnanimity that became them. They 
considered nothing in it but the facts that the defendant 
alleged, and the principles he maintained; and after a de- 
liberation, not short of judicial, we proceeded with con- 
fidence to your bar. 

So far as to the process; which, though I mentioned 
last in the line and order in which I stated the objects of 
our selection, I thought it best to despatch first. 

As to the crime which we chose, we first considered 
well what it was in its nature, under all the circumstances 
which attended it. We weighed it with all its extenua- 
tions, and with all its aggravations. On that review we 
are warranted to assert that the crimes with which we 
charge the prisoner at the bar are substantial crimes; 
that they are no errors or mistakes, such as wise and 
good men might possibly fall into; which may even pro- 
duce very pernicious effects, without being in fact great 
offences. The Commons are too liberal not to allow for 
the difficulties of a great and arduous public situation. 
They know too well the domineering necessities which 
frequently occur in all great affairs. They know the exi- 
gency of a pressing occasion, which in its precipitate 
career bears everything down before it, which does not 
give time to the mind to recollect its faculties, to rein- 
force its reason, and to have recourse to fixed principles, 
but, by compelling an instant and tumultuous decision, too 
often obliges men to decide in a manner that calm judg- 
ment would certainly have rejected. We know, as we are 
to be served by men, that the persons who serve us must 
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be tried as men, aad with a very large allowance, indeed, 
to human infirmity and human error. This, my lords, we 
knew, and we weighed before we came before you. But 
the crimes which we charge in these articles are not 
lapses, defects, errors of common human frailty, which, as 
we know and feel, we can allow for. We charge this of- 
fender with no crimes that have not arisen from passions 
which it is criminal to harbor; with no offences that have 
not their root in avarice, rapacity, pride, insolence, fe- 
rocity, treachery, cruelty, malignity of temper; in short, 
in nothing that does not argue a total extinction of all 
moral principle, that does not manifest an inveterate black- 
ness of heart, dyed in grain with malice, vitiated, corrupted, 
gangrened to the very core. If we do not plant his crimes 
in those vices which the breast of man is made to abhor, 
and the spirit of all laws human and divine to interdict, 
we desire no longer to be heard upon this occasion. Let 
everything that can be pleaded on the ground of surprise 
or error, upon those grounds be pleaded with success: we 
give up the whole of those predicaments. We urge no 
crimes that were not crimes of forethought. We charge 
him with nothing that he did not commit upon delibera- 
tion; that he did not commit against advice, supplication, 
and remonstrance; that he did not commit against the di- 
rect command of lawful authority; that he did not conimit 
after reproof and reprimand, the reproof and reprimand of 
those who are authorized by the laws to reprove and rep- 
rimand him. The crimes of Mr. Hastings are crimes not 
only in themselves, but aggravated by being crimes of con- 
tumacy. They were crimes not against forms, but against 
those eternal laws of justice which are our rule and our 
birthright. His offences are not in formal, technical Ian- 
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goage, but in reality, in substance, and eSeot, high crimes 
and high misdemeanors. 

So far as to the crimes. As to the criminal, we have 
chosen him on the same principle on which we selected the 
crimes. We have not chosen to bring before yoa a poor, 
puny, trembling delinquent, misled, perhaps, by those who 
ought to have taught him better, but who have afterward 
oppressed him by their power, as they had first corrupted 
him by their example. Instances there have been many, 
wherein the punishment of minor offences, in inferior per- 
sons, has been made the means of screening crimes of a 
high order, and in men of high description. Our course 
is different. We have not brought before you an obscure 
offender, who, when his insignificance and weakness are 
weighed against the power of the prosecution, gives even 
to public justice something of the appearance of oppres- 
sion; no, my lords, we have brought before you the first 
man of India in rank, authority, and station. We have 
brought before you the chief of the tribe, the head of the 
whole body of eastern offenders; a captain-general of in- 
iquity, under whom all the fraud, all the peculation, all 
the tyranny, in India, are embodied, disciplined, arrayed, 
and paid. This is the person, my lords, that we bring 
before you. We have brought before you such a person 
tha't, if you strike at him with the firm and decided arm 
of justice, you will not have need of a great many more 
examples. You strike at the whole corps if you strike at 
the head. 

So far as to the crime: so far as to the criminal. Now, 
my lords, I shall say a few words relative to the evidence 
which we have brought to support such a charge, and 
which ought to be equal in weight to the charge itself. 
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It is chiefly evidence of record, officially signed by the 
criminal himself in many instances. We have brought 
before you his own letters, authenticated by his own hand. 
On these we chiefly rely. But we shall likewise bring be- 
fore you living witnesses, competent to speak to the points 
to which they are brought. 

When you consider the late enormous power of the 
prisoner; when you consider his criminal, indefatigable 
assiduity in the destruction of all recorded evidence; 
when you consider the influence he has over almost all 
living testimony; when you consider the distance of the 
scene of action — I believe your lordships, and I believe 
the world, will be astonished that so much, so clear, so 
solid, and so conclusive evidence of all kinds has been 
obtained against him. I have no doubt that in nine in- 
stances in ten the evidence is such as would satisfy the 
narrow precision supposed to prevail, and to a degree 
rightly to prevail, in all subordinate power and delegated 
jurisdiction. But your lordships will maintain what we 
assert and claim as the right of the subjects of Great 
Britain — ^that you are not bound by any rules of evi- 
dence, or any other rules whatever, except those of nat- 
ural, immutable, and substantial justice. 

God forbid the Commons should desire that anything 
should be received as proof from them, which is not by 
nature adapted to prove the thing in question. If they 
should make such a request they would aim at overturn- 
ing the very principles of that justice to which they resort. 
They would give the nation an evil example that would 
rebound back on themselves, and bring destruction upon 
their own heads, and on those of all their posterity. 

On the other hand, I have too much confidence in the 
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learning with which you will be advised, and the liberality 
and nobleness of the sentiments with which you are born, 
to suspect that you would, by any. abuse of the forms, and 
a technical course of proceeding, deny justice to so great a 
part of the world that claims it at your hands. Your lord- 
ships always had an ample power, and almost unlimited 
jurisdiction; you have now a boundless object. It is not 
from this district, or from that parish, not from this city, 
or the other province, that reliel is now applied for: exiled 
and undone princes, extensive tribes, suffering nations, in- 
finite descriptions of men, different in language, in man- 
ners, and in rites — men, separated by every barrier of na- 
ture from you, by the providence of God are blended in 
one common cause, and are now become suppliants at your 
bar. For the honor of this nation, in vindication of this 
mysterious providence, let it be known that no rule formed 
upon municipal maxims (if any such rule exists) will pre- 
vent the course of that imperial justice which you owe to 
the people* that call to you from all parts of a great dis- 
jointed world. For, situated as this kingdom is, an ob- 
ject, thank God, of envy to the rest of the nations; its 
conduct in that high and elevated situation will undoubt- 
edly be scrutinized with a severity as great as its power 
is invidious. 

It is well known that enormous wealth has poured into 
this country from India through a thousand channels, pub- 
lic and concealed; and it is no particular derogation from 
our honor to suppose a possibility of being corrupted by 
that by which other empires have been corrupted, and 
assemblies almost as respectable and venerable as your 
lordships have been directly or indirectly vitiated. Forty 
millions of money at least have within our memory been 
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brought from India into England. In this case the most 
sacred judicature ought to look to its reputation. With- 
out ofEence we may venture to suggest that the best way 
to secure reputation is not by a proud defiance of public 
opinion, but by guiding our actions in such a manner as 
that public opinion may in the end be securely defied by 
having been previously respected and dreaded. No direct 
false' judgment is apprehended from the tribunals of this 
I country. But it is feared that partiality may lurk and 

I nestle in the abuse of our forms of proceeding. It is 

necessary, therefore, that nothing in that proceeding 
should appear to mark the slightest trace, should be- 
tray the faintest odor of chicane. God forbid that when 
you try the most serious of all causes, that when you try 
the cause of Asia in the presence of Europe, there should 
be the least suspicion that a narrow partiality utterly de- 
structive of justice should so guide us that a British sub- 
ject in power should appear in substance to possess rights 
which are denied to the humble allies, to the attached de* 
pendants of this kingdom, who by their distance have a 
double demand upon your protection, and who by an 
implicit (I hope not a weak and useless) trust in you 
have stripped themselves of every other resource under 
heaven. 

I do not say this from any fear, doubt, or hesitation, 
concerning what your lordships will finally do — none in 
the world; but I cannot shut my ears to the rumors which 
you all know to be disseminated abroad. The abusers of 
power may have a chance to cover themselves by those 
fences and intrenchments which were made to secure the 
liberties of the people against men of that veary descrip- 
tion. But God forbid it should be bruited from Pekin 
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to Paris that the laws of England are for the rich and the 
powerful, but to the poor, the miserable, and defenceless 
they afford no resource at all. God forbid it should be 
said no nation is equal to the English in substantial vio- 
lence and in formal justice — that in this kingdom we feel 
ourselves competent to confer the most extravagant and in- 
ordinate powers upon public ministers, but that we are de- 
ficient, poor, helpless, lame, and impotent in the means of 
calling them to account for their use of them. An opinion 
has been insidiously circulated through this kingdom, and 
through foreign nations, too, that in order to cover our par- 
ticipation in guilt, and our common interest in the plunder 
of the East, we have invented a set of scholastic distinc- 
tions, abhorrent to the common-sense and unpropitious to 
the common necessities of mankind, by which we are 
to deny ourselves the knowledge of what the rest of the 
world knows, and what so great a part of the world both 
knows and feels. I do not deprecate any appearance which 
may give countenance to this aspersion from suspicion that 
any corrupt motive can influence this court ; I deprecate it 
from knowing that hitherto we have moved within the nar- 
row circle of municipal justice. I am afraid that, from the 
habits acquired by moving within a circumscribed sphere, 
we may be induced rather to endeavor at forcing nature 
into that municipal circle, than to enlarge the circle of 
national justice to the necessities of the empire we have 
obtained. 

This is the only thing which does create any doubt 
or difficulty in the minds of sober people. But there are 
those who will not judge so equitably. Where two mo- 
tives, neither of them perfectly justifiable, may be as- 
signed, the worst has the chance of being preferred. If, 
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from any appearance of chicane in the court, justice should 
fail, all men will say, better there were no tribunals at all. 
In my humble opinion, it would be better a thousand times 
to give all complainants the short answer the Dey of Algiers 
gave a British ambassador representing certain grievances 
suflEered by the British merchants — "My friend" (as the 
story is related by Dr. Shawe), "do not you know that 
my subjects are a band of robbers, and that I am their 
captain?" — better it would be a thousand times, and a 
thousand thousand times more manly than a hypocritical 
process, which, under a pretended reverence to punctili- 
ous ceremonies and observances of law, abandons mankind, 
without help and resource, to all the desolating consequences 
of arbitrary power. The conduct and event of this cause 
will put an end to such doubts, wherever they may be en- 
tertained. Your lordships will exercise the great plenary 
powers with which you are invested in a manner that will 
do honor to the protecting justice of this kingdom, that 
will completely avenge the great people who are subjected 
to it. You will not suffer your proceedings to be squared 
by any rules, but by their necessities, and by that law of 
a common nature which cements them to us and us to 
them. The reports to the contrary have been spread 
abroad with uncommon industry, but they will be speed- 
ily refuted by the humanity, simplicity, dignity, and no- 
bleness of your lordships' justice. 

Having said all that I am instructed to say concerning 
the process which the House of Commons has used, con- 
cerning the crimes which they have chosen, concerning 
the criminal upon whom they attach the crimes, and 
concerning the evidence which they mean to produce, I 
am now to proceed to open that part of the business which 
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falls to my share. It is rather an explanation of the eir- 
camstances than an enforcement of the crimes. 

Your lordships, of course, will be apprised that this 
cause is not what occurs every day in the ordinary round 
of municipal affairs; that it has a relation to many things, 
that it touches many points in many places, which are 
wholly removed from the ordinary beaten orbit of our 
English affairs. In other afiairs every allusion imme- 
diately meets its point of reference; nothing can be 
started that does not immediately awaken to your atten- 
tion something in your own laws and usages which you 
meet with every day in the ordinary transactions of life. 
But here you are caught, as it were, into another world; 
you are to have the way pioneered before you. As the 
subject is new, it must be explained; as it is intricate as 
well as new, that explanation can be only comparatively 
short: and, therefore, knowing your lordships to be pos- 
sessed, along with all other judicial virtues, of the first 
and foundation of them all, judicial patience, I hope that 
you will not grudge a few hours to the explanation of 
that which has cost the Commons fourteen years' assiduous 
application to acquire-^that your lordships will not disdain 
to grant a few hours to wbat has cost the people of India 
upward of thirty years of that innate, inveterate, hereditary 
patience to endure. 

My lords, the powers which Mr. Hastings is charged 
with having abused, are the powers delegated to him by 
the East India Company. The East India Company itself 
acts under two very dissimilar sorts of powers, derived 
from two sources very remote from each other. The first 
source of its power is under charters which the crown of 
Great Britain was authorized by act of Parliament to grant; 
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the other is from several charters derived from the emperor 
of the Moguls, the person in whose dominions they were 
chiefly conversant: particularly that great charter by which, 
in the year 1766, they acquired the high stewardship of the 
kingdoms of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa. Under those two 
bodies of charters, the East India Company and all their 
servants are authorized to act. 

As to those of the first description, it is from the British 
charters that they derive the capacity by which they are 
considered as a public body, or at all capable of any pub- 
lic function. It is from thence they acquire the capacity 
to take from any power whatsoever any other charter, to 
acquire any other offices, or to hold any other posses- 
sions. This, being the root and origin of their power, 
renders them responsible to the party from whom all 
their immediate and consequential powers are derived. 
As they have emanated from the supreme power of this 
kingdom, the whole body and the whole train of their 
servants, the ' corporate body as a corporate body, indi- 
viduals as individuals, are responsible to the high justice 
of this kingdom. In delegating great power to the East 
India Company this kingdom has not released its sover- 
eignty; on the contrary, the responsibility of the company 
is increased by the greatness and sacredness of the powers 
that have been intrusted to it. Attempts have been made 
abroad to circulate a notion that the acts of the East India 
Company and their servants are not cognizable here. I 
hope on this occasion your lordships will show that this 
nation never did give a power without annexing to it a 
proportionable degree of responsibility. 

As to their other powers, the Company derives them 
from the Mogul empire by various charters from that 
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crown, and from the great magistrates of that crown, and 
particularly by the Mogul charter of 1765, by which they 
obtained the Duanni, that is, the office of Lord High 
Steward of the kingdoms of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa. 
By that charter they bound themselves (and bound inclu- 
sively all their servants) to perform all the duties belong- 
ing to that new office, and to be held by all the ties 
belonging to that new relation. If the Mogul empire had 
existed in its vigor, they would have been bound- under 
that responsibility to observe the laws, rights, usages, and 
customs of the natives, and to pursue their benefit in all 
things. For this duty was inherent in the nature, institu- 
tion, and purpose of the office which they received. If 
the power of the sovereign, from whom they derived those 
powers, should by any revolution in human affairs be anni- 
hilated or suspended, their .duty to the people below them, 
which was created under the Mogul charter, is not annihi- 
lated, is not even suspended; and for their responsibility 
in the performance of that duty they are thrown back 
upon that country (thank God, not annihilated) from 
whence their original power and all subsequent derivative 
powers have flowed. When the Company acquired that 
high office in India, an English corporation became an 
integral part of the Mogul empire. When Grreat Britain 
virtually assented to that grant of office, and afterward 
took advantage of it, Great Britain guaranteed the per- 
formance of all its duties. Great Britain entered into a 
virtual act of union with that country, by which we bound 
ourselves as securities to preserve the people in all the 
rights, laws, and liberties which their natural original 
sovereign was bound to support, if he had been in condi- 
tion to support them. By the disposition of events the 
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two duties, flowing from two different sources, are now 
united in one. The people of India therefore come, in the 
name of the Commons of Great Britain, but in their own 
right, to the bar of this House, before the supreme royal 
justice of this kingdom, from whence originally all the 
powers under which they have suffered were derived. 

It may be a little necessary, when we are stating the 
powers the Company have derived from their charter, and 
which we state Mr. Hastings to have abused, to state in 
as short and as comprehensive words as I can (for the 
matter is large indeed) what the constitution of that Com- 
pany is; I mean, chiefly, what it is in reference to its 
Indian service, the great theatre of the abuse. Your lord- 
ships will naturally conceive that it is not to inform you, 
but to revive circumstances in your memory, that I enter 
into this detail. 

You will therefore recollect that the East India Com- 
pany had its origin about the latter end of the reign of 
Elizabeth, a period of projects, when all sorts of commer- 
cial adventures, companies, and monopolies were in fash- 
ion. At that time the Company was constituted, with 
extensive powers for increasing the commerce and the 
honor of this country; because increasing its commerce 
without increasing its honor and reputation would have 
been thought at that time, and will be thought now, a 
bad bargain for the country. The powers of the Company 
were, under that charter, merely commercial. By degrees, 
as the theatre of operation was distant; as its intercourse 
was with many great, some barbarous, and all of them 
armed nations — nations in which not only the sovereign 
but the subjects were armed; it was found necessary to 
enlarge their powers. The first power they obtained was 
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a power of naval discipline in their ships — a power which 
has been since dropped; the next was a power of law 
martial; the next was a power of civil and, to a degree, 
of criminal jurisdiction within their own factories, upon 
their own people and their own servants; the next was — 
and here was a stride indeed — the power of peace and 
war. Those high and almost incommanicable prerogatives 
of sovereignty, which were hardly ever known before to 
be parted with to any subjects, and which, in several 
states, were not wholly intrusted to the prince or head of 
the commonwealth himself, were given to the East India 
Company. That Company acquired these powers about 
the end of the reign of Charles II. ; and they were after- 
ward more fully as well as more legally given by Parlia- 
ment after the Revolution. From this time the East India 
Company was no longer merely a mercantile company, 
formed for the extension of the British commerce; it more 
nearly resembled a delegation of the whole power and 
sovereignty of this kingdom sent into the East. From 
that time the Company ought to be considered as a sub- 
ordinate sovereign power; that is, sovereign with regard 
to the objects which it touched, subordinate with regard 
to the power from whence its great trust was derived. 
Under these successive arrangements things took a course 
very different from their usual order. A new disposition 
took place, not dreamed of in the theories of speculative 
politicians, and of which few examples in the least resem- 
bling it have been seen in the modern world, none at all 
in the ancient. In other instances a political body, that 
acts as a commonwealth, was first settled, aind trade fol- 
lowed as a consequence of the protection obtained by 
political power; but here the course of affairs was reversed. 
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The constitution of the Company began in commerce and 
ended in empire. Indeed, wherever the sovereign powers 
of peace and war are given, there wants but time and 
circumstance to make these powers supersede every other. 
The affairs of commerce will fall at last into their proper 
rank and situation. However primary in their original 
intention, they will become secondary. The possession, 
therefore, and the power of assertion of these great au- 
thorities coinciding with the improved state of Europe, 
with the improved state of arts in Europe, with the im- 
proved state of laws, and, what is much more material, 
the improved state of military discipline, more and more 
perfected every day with us — universal improvement in 
Europe coinciding with the general decay of Asia (for the 
proud day of Asia is passed) — this improvement coinciding 
with the relaxation and dissolution of the Mogul govern- 
ment, with the decline of its warlike spirit, with the total 
disuse of the ancient strictness of the military discipline 
established by Tamerlane — the India Company came to 
be what it is — ^a great empire, carrying on subordinately 
a great commerce: it became that thing which was sup- 
posed by the Boman law irreconcilable to reason and pro- 
priety-^ndem negotiatorem et dominum : the same power 
became the general trader, the same power became the 
supreme lord. 

In this exalted situation the India Company, however, 
still preserves traces of its original mercantile character. 
The whole exterior order of its political service is carried 
on upon a mercantile plan and mercantile principles. In 
fact the East India Company in Asia is a state in the 
disguise of a merchant. Its whole service is a system 
of public offices in the disguise of a counting-house. 
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Accordingly, the whole external order and series of 
the service, as I observed, is commercial; the principal, 
the inward, the real, is almost entirely political. 

This system of the Company's service, its order and 
discipline, is necessary to be explained to your lordships, 
that you may see in what manner the abuses have affected 
it. In the first place, all the persons who go abroad in 
the Company's civil service enter as clerks in the counting- 
house, and are called by a name to correspond to it, 
writers. In that condition they are obliged to serve five 
years. The second step is that of a factor^ in which they 
are obliged to serve three years. The third step they take 
is that of a junior merchant, io which they are obliged to 
serve three years more. At that period they become senior 
merchants J which is the highest stage of advance in the 
Company's service; a rank by which they had pretensions, 
before the year 1774, to the council, to the succession of 
the presidency, and to whatever other honors the Com- 
pany has to bestow. 

The Company had, in its early times, established fac- 
tories in certain places, which factories by degrees grew 
to the name of presidencies and council, in proportion as 
the power and influence of the Company increased, and 
as the political began first to struggle with and at length 
to predominate over the mercantile. In this form it con- 
tinued till the year 1773; when the legislature broke in, 
for proper reasons urging them to it, upon that order of the 
service, and appointed to the superior department persons 
who liad no title to that place under the ordinary usage 
of the service. Mr. Hastings and Mr. Barwell, whatever 
other titles they might have had, held solely under the 
act of Parliament nominating them to that authority; but 
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in all other respects, except where the act and other sub- 
sequent acts have not broken in upon it, the whole course 
of the service remains upon the ancient footing, that is, 
the commercial footing, as to the gradation and order 
of service. 

Your lordships see here a regular series of gradation, 
which requires eleven years before any persons can arrive 
at the highest trusts and situations. You will therefore 
be astonished, when so long a probationary service was 
required, that effects very different from those to be ex- 
pected from long probation have happened; and that in 
a much shorter time than those eleven years you have 
seen persons returning into this kingdom with affluent, 
with overbearing fortunes. It will be a great part of your 
inquiry, when we come before your lordships to substan- 
tiate evidence against Mr. Hastings, to discover how that 
order came to be so completely broken down and erased 
that scarce a trace of it for any good purpose remains. 
Though I will not deny that that order, or that any order 
in a state, may be superseded by the ruling power when 
great talents upon pressing exigencies are to be called 
forth, yet I must say the order itself was formed upon 
wise principles. It furnished the persons who were put 
in that course of probation with an opportunity (if circum- 
stances enabled them) of acquiring experience in business 
of revenue, trade, and policy. It gave to those who 
watched them a constant inspection of their conduct 
through all their progress. On the expectants of office it 
imposed the necessity of acquiring a character in propor- 
tion to their standing, in order that all which they had 
gained by the good behavior of years should not be lost 
by the misconduct of an hour. It was a great substantial 
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regulation. But scarce a trace of the trae spirit of it re- 
mains to be discovered in Mr. Hastings' government; 
for Mr. Hastings established offices, nay, whole systems 
of offices, and especially a system of offices in 1781, which 
being altogether new, none of the rules of gradation ap- 
plied to them ; and he filled those offices in such a manner 
as suited best, not the constitution nor the ,spirit . of the 
service, but his own particular views and purposes. The 
consequence has been, that persons in the most immature 
stages of life have been appointed to conduct affairs which 
required the greatest maturity of judgment, the greatest 
possible temper and moderation. Effects naturally conse- 
quent have followed upon it. — I shall not trouble your 
lordships with any further observations on this system of 
gradation. 

I must however remark, before I go further, that there 
is something in the representation of the East India Com- 
pany, in their Oriental territory, different from that, per- 
haps, of any other nation that has ever transported any 
part of its power from one country to another. The East 
India Company, in India, is not properly a branch of the 
British nation, it is only a deputation of individuals. 
When the Tartars entered into China, when the Arabs 
and Tartars successively entered into Hindustan, when 
the Goths and Yandals penetrated into Europe, when the 
Normans forced their way into England, indeed in all 
conquests, migrations, settlements, and colonizations, the 
new people came as the offset of a nation. The Company 
in India does not exist as a national colony. In effect 
and substance, nobody can go thither that does not go in 
its service. The English in India are nothing but a semi- 
nary for the succession of officers. They are a nation of 
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placemen — they are a commonwealth without a people; 
they are a state made up wholly of magistrates. There 
is nothing to be in propriety called people, to watch, to 
inspect, to balance against the power of office. The power 
of office, so far as the English nation is concerned, is the 
sole power in the country. The consequence of which is, 
that beiog a kingdom of magistrates, what is commonly 
called the esprit du corps is strong in it. This spirit of 
the body predominates equally in all its parts; by which 
the members must consider themselves as having a com- 
mon interest, and that common interest separated both 
from that of the country which sent them out, and from 
that of the country in which they act. No control upon 
them exists; none, I mean, in persons who understand 
their language, who understood their manners, or can 
apply their conduct to the laws. Therefore, in a body so 
constituted, confederacy is easy, and has been general. 
Your lordships are not to expect that that should happen 
in such a body which never happened in any body or 
corporation, that is, that they should in any instance be 
a proper check and control upon themselves. It is not 
in the nature of things. The fundamental principle of the 
whole of the East India Company's system is monopoly 
in some sense or other. The same principle predominates 
in the service abroad and the service at home; and both 
systems are united into one, animated with the same 
spirit, that is, with the corporate spirit. The whole, taken 
together, is such as has not been seen in the examples of 
the Moors, the Portuguese, the Spaniards, the Bomans; 
in no old, in no recent examples. The Dutch may resem- 
ble it, but they have not an empire properly so denomi- 
nated. By means of this peculiar circumstance it has not 
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been difficult for Mr. Hastings to embody abuse, and to 
put himself at the head of a regular system of corruption. 

Another circumstance in that service is deserving of 
notice. Except in the highest parts of all, the emoluments 
of office do not in any degree correspond with the trust, 
nor the nature of the office with its name. In other official 
systems the style, in general, is above the function; here 
is it the reverse. Under the name of junior merchant, 
senior merchant, writer, and other petty appellations of 
the counting-house, you have magistrates of high dignity, 
you have administrators of revenues truly royal — you have 
judges civil, and in some respects criminal, who pass judg- 
ment upon the greatest properties of a great country. The 
legal public emoluments that belong to them are very often 
so inadequate to the real dignity of the character, that it 
is impossible, almost absolutely impossible, for the subor- 
dinate parts of it, which though subordinate are stations 
of power, to exist as Englishmen who look at a fortune 
to be enjoyed at home as their ultimate object, and to 
exist in a state of perfect incorruption in that service. 

In some parts of Europe it is true that the greatest 
situations are often attended with but little emolument; 
yet still they are filled. Why? Because reputation, glory, 
fame, the esteem, the love, the tears of joy which flow 
from happy sensibility, the honest applauses of a grateful 
country, sometimes pay the cares, anxieties, and toils which 
wait on great situations in the commonwealth: and in 
these, they pay in money what cannot be paid in fame 
and reputation. It is the reverse in the service of the 
India Company. Glory is not the lot of subordinated 
merit; and all the subordinate parts of the gradation are 
officers who, in comparison with the offices and duties in- 
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trasted with them, are miserably provided for; whereas 
the chief of each great presidency has emoluments secur- 
iDg him against every mode of temptation. Bat if this 
has not secured the head, we may easily judge how the 
members are to be coerced. Mr. Hastings at the head of 
the service, with high legal emoluments, has fouled hifl 
hands and sullied his government with bribes. He has 
substituted oppression and tyranny in the place of legal 
government. With all that unbounded, licentious power 
which he has assumed over the public revenues, instead 
of endeavoring to find a series of gradual, progressive, 
honorable, and adequate rewards for the persons who 
serve the public in the subordinate but powerful situa- 
tions, he has left them to prey upon the people without 
the smallest degree of control. In default of honest emol- 
ument, there is tiie unbounded license of power; and (as 
one of the honestest and ablest servants of the Company 
said to me in conversation) the civil service of the Com- 
pany resembled the military service of the Mahrattas — 
little pay, but unbounded license to plunder. I do not 
say that some of the salaries given in India would not 
sound well here; but when you consider the nature of the 
trusts, the dignity of the situation, whatever the name ot 
them may be, the powers that are granted, the hopes that 
every man has of establishing himself at home — ^I repeat, 
it is a source of infinite grievance — of infinite abuse: of 
which source of corrupt power we charge Mr. Hastings 
with having availed himself in filling up the void of 
direct pay, by finding out and countenancing every kind 
of oblique and unjust emolument; though it must be 
confessed that he id far from being solely guilty of this 
offence. 
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Another circumstance which distinguishes the East 
India Company is the youth of the persons who are em- 
ployed in the system of that service. The servants have 
almost universally been sent out to begin their progress 
and career in active occupation, and in the exercise of 
high authority, at that period of life which in all other 
places has been employed in the course of a rigid educa- 
tion. To put the matter in a few words, they are trans- 
ferred from slippery youth to perilous independence, from 
perilous independence to inordinate expectations, from 
inordinate expectations to boundless power. Schoolboys 
without tutors, minors without guardians, the world is let 
loose upon them, with all its temptations; and they are 
let loose upon the world, with all the powers that des- 
potism involves. 

It is further remarkable, these servants exercise what 
your lordships are now exercising, high judicial powers; 
and they exercise them without the smallest study of any 
law either general or municipal. It is made a sort of rule 
in the service, a rule confirmed even by the attempts that 
were made to correct it (I mean, confirmed by Sir Elijah 
Impey, when under the auspices of Mr. Hastings he under- 
took to be legislator for India), that the judicial character, 
the last in the order of legal progress, that to which all 
professional men look up as the crown of their labors, 
that ultimate hope of men grown gray in professional 
practice, is among the first experimental situations of a 
company's servant. It is expressly said in that body of 
regulations to which I allude, that the office and situation 
of a judge of the dewanny courts of adawlet is to be filled 
by the junior servants of the Company; and as the judicial 
emolument is not substantially equal to that of other situ- 
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ations, the office of a judge is to be taken, as it were in 
transitu^ as a passage to other offices not of a judicial 
nature. As soon, therefore, as a young man has sup- 
plied the defects of his education by the advantage of 
some experience, he is immediately translated to a to- 
tally different office: and another young man is substi- 
tuted to learn, at the expense of the property of India, 
to fill a situation which, when he may be qualified to fill, 
he is no longer to hold. 

It is in a great measure the same with regard to the 
other situations. They are the situations of great states- 
men, which, according to the practice of the world, re- 
quire to fill properly, rather a large converse with men 
and much intercourse in life, than deep study of books; 
though that too has its eminent service. We know that 
in the habits of civilized life in cultivated society there is 
imbibed by men a good deal of the solid practice of gov- 
ernment, of the true maxims of state, and everything that 
enables a man to serve his country. But these men are 
sent over to exercise functions at which a statesman here 
would tremble, without any theoretical study, and without 
any of that sort of experience which in mixed societies of 
business and converse, form men gradually and insensibly 
to great affairs. Low cunning, intrigue, and stratagem are 
soon acquired; but manly, durable policy, which never 
sacrifices the general interest to a partial or momentary 
advantage, is not so cheaply formed in the human under- 
standing. 

Mr. Hastings, in his defence before the House of 
Commons and in the defences he has made before your 
lordships, has lamented his own situation in this particu- 
lar. It was much to be lamented, indeed. How far it 



*■— ;:.rT-*i j^stzarion. extenaatioD, or palUatioa of his 
:i:-: 11.-:. wi*i »« coi^e t> ex»mine that conduct, will be 

Tis^e . . .-: :3i^iEce5 m tbe system hare, id a great de- 
r-^. — iLi>-i »;^-i p-errerbri what is in reality — and many 
-:_:_-4 i;^ iz rei!^;j — eicelieot id it, Thej have rendered 
^^ izz—L.i.^T'Z. ci all oorrectiTes &nd remedies to abuse at 
:>sK TTCk-ar-,,^:^ is iheir operation. The lawa that we have 
ci* : '.iif ,.-v^-*--.j whii-b the Compan; has obliged its 
fii — i.::s» ^^ cEvr icui, the occaaiooal orders that have 
":«M ;-Ve- a: Itasi ostensibly good, all have proved 
^ ■ ,. IS V liif coaDtry, instead of beneficial. To illus- 
vi:: -^j. i-.isi I beg leave to observe to your lordships 
u-i; ;^* serrants of the Company are obliged to enter into 
i^ii iervi.-e not only with an impression of the general 
c.i:x *zicii allAchee upon all servants, but are obliged to 
e=^^e in a speci£c covenant with their nLastera to perform 
all t:ie datiee described in that covenant (which are all the 
c=ces of their relation) under heavy penalties. They are 
b»-:,i to a repetition of these covenants at every step of 
their pn-i^Teas. from writer to factor, from factor to junior 
E:erv.-hu)t, and from jnnior merchant -to senior merchant. 
They ought, according to the rule, renew these covenants 
at these dmes by something (I speak without ofEence) 
whioh may be said to resemble Confirmation in the 
Ctiarch. They are obliged to renew their obligation in 
particular to receive no gifts, gratuities, or presents what- 
soever. 

This scheme of covenants would have been wise and 
prv>p^r if it bad belonged to a judicioas order and rational 
consistent scheme of discipline. The orders of the Com- 
pany have forbidden their servants to take any extrane- 
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The act of Parliament has fulminated 
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service was made out of the very filth and dregs of haman 
corruption ; but if you examine his conduct toward the cor- 
rupt body he describes, you would imagine he had lived in 
the speculative schemes of visionary perfection. 

He was fourteen years at the head of that service; and 
there is not an instance, no, not one single instance, in 
which he endeavored to detect corruption — or that he ever 
in any one single instance attempted to punish it; but the 
whole. service, with that whole mass of enormity which he 
attributes to it, slept, as it were, at once under his terror 
and his protection — under his protection if they did not 
dare to move against him ; under terror from his power to 
pluck out individuals, and make a public example of them 
whenever he thought fit. And, therefore, that service, un- 
der his guidance and influence, was, beyond even what its 
own nature disposed it to, a service of confederacy, a ser- 
vice of connivance, a service composed of various systems 
of guilt, of which Mr. Hastings was the head and the pro- 
tector. But this general connivance he did not think suf- 
ficient to secure to him the general support of the Indian 
interest. He went further. We shall prove to your lord- 
ships that when the Company were driven by shame, not 
by inclination, to order several prosecutions against delin- 
quents in their service, Mr. Hastings, directly contrary to 
the duty of his office — directly contrary to the express 
and positive law of the court of directors, which law Par- 
liament had bound upon him as his rule of action — not 
satisfied with his long tacit connivance, ventured before he 
left his government, and among his last acts, to pass a gen- 
eral act of pardon and indemnity, and at once ordered the 
whole body of the prosecutions directed by his masters, 
the Company, to be discharged. 
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Having had fourteen years' lease of connivance to be- 
stow, and giving at the end a general release of all suits 
and actions, he now puts himself at the head of a vast 
body enriched by his bounties, connivances, and indem- 
nities, and expects the support of those whom he had 
thus fully rewarded and discharged from the pursuit of 
the laws. You will find in the course of this business 
that when charges have been brought against him of any 
bribery, corruption, or other malversation, his course has 
been to answer little or nothing to that specific bribery, 
corruption, or malversation; his way has been to call on 
the court of directors to inquire of every servant who 
comes to Europe, and to say whether there was any one 
man in it that will give him an ill word. He has put 
himself into a situation in which he may always safely 
call to his character, and will always find himself utterly 
incapable of justifying his conduct. So far I have troubled 
your lordships with the system of confederacy and conni- 
vance which, under his auspices, was the vital principle of 
almost the whole service. 

There is one member of the service which I have 
omitted ; but whether I ought to have put it first or, as I 
do now, last, I must confess I am at some loss; because, 
though it appears to be the lowest (if any regular) part of 
the service, it is by far the most considerable and the most 
efficient; without a full consideration and explanation of 
which hardly any part of the conduct of Mr. Hastings, 
and of many others that may be in his situation, can be 
fully understood. 

I have given your lordships an account of writers, fac- 
tors, merchants, who exercise the office of judges, lord 
chancellors, chancellors of the exchequer, ministers of 
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regulation. But scarce a trace of the true spirit of it re- 
mains to be discovered in Mr. Hastings' government; 
for Mr. Hastings established offices, nay, whole systems 
of offices, and especially a system of offices in 1781, which 
being altogether new, none of the rules of gradation ap- 
plied to them ; and he filled those offices in such a manner 
as suited best, not the constitution nor the ,spirit . of the 
service, but his own particular views and purposes. The 
consequence has been, that persons in the most immature 
stages of life have been appointed to conduct affairs which 
required the greatest maturity of judgment, the greatest 
possible temper and moderation. Effects naturally conse- 
quent have followed upon it. — I shall not trouble your 
lordships with any further observations on this system of 
gradation. 

I must however remark, before I go further, that there 
is something in the representation of the East India Com- 
pany, in their Oriental territory, different from that, per- 
haps, of any other nation that has ever transported any 
part of its power from one country to another. The East 
India Company, in India, is not properly a branch of the 
British nation, it is only a deputation of individuals. 
When the Tartars entered into China, when the Arabs 
and Tartars successively entered into Hindustan, when 
the Goths and Vandals penetrated into Europe, when the 
ITormans forced their way into England, indeed in all 
conquests, migrations, settlements, and colonizations, the 
new people came as the offset of a nation. The Company 
in India does not exist as a national colony. In effect 
and substance, nobody can go thither that does not go in 
its service. The English in India are nothing but a semi- 
nary for the succession of officers. They are a nation of 
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placemen — they are a commonwealth without a people; 
thej are a state made up wholly of magistrates. There 
is nothing to be in propriety called people, to watch, to 
inspect, to balance against the power of office. The power 
of office, so far as the English nation is concerned, is the 
sole power in the country. The consequence of which is, 
that being a kingdom of magistrates, what is commonly 
called the esprit du corps is strong in it. This spirit of 
the body predominates equally in all its parts; by which 
the members must consider themselves as having a com- 
mon interest, and that common interest separated both 
from that of the country which sent them out, and from 
that of the country in which they act. No control upon 
them exists; none, I mean, in persons who understand 
their language, who understood their manners, or can 
apply their conduct to the laws. Therefore, in a body so 
constituted, confederacy is easy, and has been general. 
Your lordships are not to expect that that should happen 
in such a body which never happened in any body or 
corporation, that is, that they should in any instance be 
a proper check and control upon themselves. It is not 
in the nature of things. The fundamental principle of the 
whole of the East India Company's system is monopoly 
in some sense or other. The same principle predominates 
in the service abroad and the service at home; and both 
systems are united into one, animated with the same 
spirit, that is, with the corporate spirit. The whole, taken 
together, is such as has not been seen in the examples of 
the Moors, the Portuguese, the Spaniards, the Bomans; 
in no old, in no recent examples. The Dutch may resem- 
ble it, but they have not an empire properly so denomi- 
nated. By means of this peculiar circumstance it has not 
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sands worse are done in his absence, and he dare not com- 
plain. The banyan extorts, robs, plunders, and then gives 
him just what proportion of the spoil he pleases. If the 
master should murmur, the very power that was sent over 
to protect the people of India from these very abuses (the 
best things being perverted when applied to unknown ob- 
jects, and put into unsuitable situations) — the very laws of 
England, by making the recovery of debts more easy, in- 
finitely increase the power of the banyan over his master. 
Thus the supreme court of justice, the destined corrector 
of all abuses, becomes a collateral security for that abom- 
inable tyranny exercised by the moneyed banyans over 
Europeans as well as the natives. So, that while we are 
here boasting of the British power in the East, we are in 
perhaps more than half our service nothing but the in- 
ferior miserable instruments of the tyranny which the 
lowest part of the natives of India exercise, to the dis- 
grace of the British authority, and to the ruin of all that 
is respectable among their own countrymen. They have 
subverted the first houses, totally rained and undone the 
country, cheated and defrauded the revenue; the master a 
silent, sometimes a melancholy, spectator, until some office 
of high emolument has emancipated him. This has often 
been the true reason that the Company's servants in India, 
in order to free themselves from this horrid and atrocious 
servitude, are obliged to become instruments of another 
tyranny, and must prostitute themselves to men in power, 
in order to obtain some office that may enable them to es- 
cape the servitudes below, and enable them to pay their 
debts. And thus many have become the instruments of 
Mr. Hastings. 

The banyans or dewans were originally among the lower 
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castes in the coaatrj. Bat now it is true that, after seeing 
the power and profits of these men — that there is neither 
power, profession, nor occapation to be had, which a rep- 
atable person can exercise, but through that channel — 
men of higher castes, and born to better things, have 
thrown themselves into that disgraceful servitude, have 
become menial servants to Englishmen, that thej might 
rise by their degradation. But whoever they are, or of 
whatever birth, they have equally prostituted their integ- 
rityi they have equally lost their character; and once 
entered into that course of life, there is no diflEerence 
between the best castes and the worst. That system Mr. 
Hastings confirmed, established, increased, and made the 
instrument of the most austere tyranny, of the basest 
peculations, and the most scandalous and iniquitous 
extortions. 

In the description I have given of banyans a distinc- 
tion is to be made. Your lordships must distinguish the 
banyans of the British servants in subordinate situations, 
and the banyans who are such to persons in higher au- 
thority. In the latter case the banyan is in strict subordi- 
nation, because he may always be ruined by his superior; 
whereas in the former it is always in his power to rain his 
nominal superior. It was not through fear but voluntarily, 
and not for the banyan's purposes but his own, Mr. Hast- 
ings has brought forward his banyan. He seated him in 
the houses of the principal nobility, and invested him with 
farms of the revenue; he has given him enormous jobs; 
he has. put him over the beads of a nobility which for 
their grandeur, antiquity, and dignity might almost be 
matched with your lordships. He has made him supreme 
ecclesiastical judge, judge even of the very oastes, in the 
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preservation of the separate rules and separate privileges 
of which that people exists. He who has dominion over 
the caste, has an absolute power over something more 
than life and fortune. 

Such is that first or last (I know not which to call it) 
order in the Company's service called a banyan. The 
mutseddies clerks, accountants, of Calcutta, generally fall 
under this description. Your lordships will see hereafter 
the necessity of giving you, in the opening of the case, 
an idea of the situation of a banyan. You will see, as no 
Englishman, properly speaking, acts by himself, that he 
must be made responsible for that person called his ban- 
yan, for the power he either uses under him, or the power 
he has acquired over him. The banyan escapes, in the 
night of his complexion and situation, the inquiry that 
a white man cannot stand before in this country. Through 
the banyans or other black natives ^ bad servant of the 
Company receives his bribes. Through them he decides 
falsely against the titles of litigants in the court of castes, 
or in the offices of public registry. Through them Mr. 
Hastings has exercised oppressions which, I will venture 
to say, in his own name, in his own character, daring as 
he is (and he is the most daring criminal that ever existed), 
he never would dare to practice. Many, if not most, of 
the iniquities of his interior bad administration have been 
perpetrated through these banyans or other native agents 
and confidants ; and we shall show you that he is not satis- 
fied with one of them; confiding few of his secrets to 
Europeans, and hardly any of his instruments, either native 
or European, knowing the secrets of each other. This is 
the system of banyanism and of concealment which Mr. 
Hastings, instead of eradicating out of the service, has 
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propagated by example and by support, and enlarged by 
converting even Earopeans into that dark and insidious 
character. 

I have explained or endeavored to explain to your lord- 
ships these circumstances of the true spirit, genius, and 
character, more than the ostensible institutions, of the 
Company's service. I now shall beg leave to bring before 
you one institution, taken from the mercantile constitution 
of the Company, so excellent that I will venture to say 
that human wisdom has never exceeded it. In this excel- 
lent institution the counting-house gave lessons to the 
state. The active, awakened, and enlightened principle 
of self-interest will provide a better system for the guard 
of that interest, than the cold, drowsy wisdom of those 
who provide for a good out of themselves ever contrived 
for the public. The plans sketched by private prudence 
for private interest, the regulations by mercantile men for 
their mercantile purposes, when they can be applied to 
the discipline and order of the state, produce a discipline 
and order which no state should be ashamed to copy. 
The Company's mercantile regulations are admirably fitted 
for the government of a remote, large, disjointed empirov 
As merchants having factors abroad in distant parts of 
the world, they have obliged them to a minuteness and 
strictness of register, and to a regularity of correspondence, 
which no state has ever used in the same degree with re- 
gard to its public ministers. The Company has made it a 
fundamental part of their constitution, that almost their 
whole government shall be a written government. Your 
lordships will observe, in the course of the proceeding, 
the propriety of opening fully to you this circumstance 
in the government of India; that is, that the Company's 
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will furnish justification, extenuation, or palliation of his 
conduct, when we come to examine that conduct, will be 
seen. 

These circumstances in the system have, in a great de- 
gree, vitiated and perverted what is in reality — and many 
things are in reality — excellent in it. They have rendered 
the application of all correctives £ind remedies to abuse at 
best precarious in their operation. The laws that we have 
made, the covenants which the Company has obliged its 
servants to enter into, the occasional orders that have 
been given at least ostensibly good, all have proved 
noxious to the country, instead of beneficial. To illus- 
trate this point I beg leave to observe to your lordships 
that the servants of the Company are obliged to enter into 
that service not only with an impression of the general 
duty which attaches upon all servants, but are obliged to 
engage in a specific covenant with their masters to perform 
all the duties described in that covenant (which are all the 
duties of their relation) under heavy penalties. They are 
bound to a repetition of these covenants at every step of 
their progress, from writer to factor, from factor to junior 
merchant, and from junior merchant to senior merchant. 
They ought, according to the rule, renew these covenants 
at these times by something (I speak without ofEence) 
which may be said to resemble Confirmation in the 
Church. They are obliged to renew their obligation in 
particular to receive no gifts, gratuities, or presents what- 
soever. 

This scheme of covenants would have been wise and 
proper if it had belonged to a judicious order and rational 
consistent scheme of discipline. The orders of the Com- 
pany have forbidden their servants to take any extrane- 
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ous emoluments. The act of Parliament has fulminated 
against them. Clear positive laws and clear positive pri- 
vate engagements have no exception of circumstances in 
them, no difference quoad majus et minus^ but every one 
who offends against the law is liable to the law. The 
consequence is this — he who has deviated but an inch 
from the straight line, he who has taken but one penny 
of unlawful emolument — and all have taken many pen- 
nies of unlawful emolument — does not dare to complain 
of the most abandoned extortion and cruel oppression in 
any of his fellow-servants. He who has taken a trifle 
perhaps as the reward of a good action is obliged to be 
silent when he sees whole nations desolated around him. 
The great criminal at the head of the service has the laws 
in his hand; he is always able to prove the small offence, 
and crush the person who has committed it. This is one 
grand source of Mr. Hastings' power. After he had got 
the better of the parliamentary commission no complaint 
from any part of the service has appeared against Mr. 
Hastings. He is bold enough to state it as one pre- 
sumption of his merit that there has been no such com- 
plaint. No such complaint, indeed, can exist. The spirit 
of the corps would of itself almost forbid it; to which 
spirit an informer is the most odious and detestable of 
all characters, and is hunted down, and has always been 
hunted down, as a common enemy. But here is a new 
security. Who can complain, er dares to accuse? The 
whole service is irregular; nobody is free from small of- 
fences; and, as I have said, the great offender can always 
crush the small one. If you examine the correspondence 
of Mr. Hastings, you would imagine, from many expres- 
sions very deliberately used by bim, that the Company's 
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the evidence to it judicially under their own hands. For 
your lordships must 'have observed that it is rare indeed 
that in a continued course of evil practices any uniform 
method of proceeding will serve the purposes of the delinr 
quent. Innocence is plain, direct, an^ simple: guilt is a 
crooked, intricate, inconstant, and various thing. The 
iniquitous job of to-day may be covered by specious 
reasons; but when the job of iniquity of to-morrow suc- 
ceeds, the reasons that have colored the first crime may 
expose the second malversation. The man of fraud falls 
into contradiction, prevarication, confusion. This hastens, 
this facilitates, conviction. Besides, time is not allowed 
for corrupting the records. They are flown out of their 
hands; they are in Europe; they are safe in the registers 
of the Company; perhaps they are under the eye of Par- 
liament, before the writers of them have time to invent 
an excuse for a direct contrary conduct to that to which 
their former pretended principles applied. This is a great, 
a material part of the constitution of the Company. My 
lords, I do not think it to be much apologized for, if I 
repeat that this is the fundamental regulation of their 
service, and which, if preserved in the first instance, as 
it ought to bie, in official practice in India, and then used 
as it ought to be in England, would aflEord such a mode 
of governing a great, foreign, dispersed empire, as I will 
venture to say few countries ever possessed even in 
governing the most limited and narrow jurisdiction. 

It was the great business of Mr. Hastings* policy to 
subvert this great political edifice. His first mode of sub- 
verting it was by commanding the public ministers, paid 
by the Company, to deliver their correspondence upon the 
most critical and momentous affairs to him, in order to be 
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suppressed and destroyed at his pleasure. To support him 
in this plan of spoliation, he has made a mischievous dis- 
tinction in public business, between public and private 
correspondence. The Company's orders and covenants 
made none. There are, readily I admit, thousands of oc- 
casions in which it is not proper to divulge, promiscuously 
a private correspondence, though on public affairs, to the 
world; but there is no occasion in which it is not a neces- 
sary duty, on requisition, to communicate your corre- 
spondence to those who form the paramount government, 
on whose interests, and on whose concerns, and under 
whose authority, this correspondence has been carried on. 
The very same reasons which require secrecy with regard 
to others, demand the freest communication to them. But 
Mr. Hastings has established principles of confidence and 
secrecy toward himself, which have cut off all confidence 
between the directors and their ministers, and effectually 
kept them at least out of the secret of their own affairs. 

Without entering into all the practices by which he 
has attempted to maim the Company's records, I shall state 
one more to your lordships; that is, his avowed appoint- 
ment of spies and under-agents, who shall carry on the 
real state business, while there are public and ostensible 
agents who are not in the secret. The correspondence of 
those private agents he holds in his own hands, communi- 
cates as he thinks proper, but most commonly with- 
holds. There remains nothing for the directors but the 
shell and husk of a dry, formal, official correspond- 
ence, which neither means anything, nor was intended to 
mean anything. 

These are some of the methods by which he has de- 
ieated the purposes of the excellent institution of a re- 
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corded administration. But there are cases to be brought 
before this court, in which he has laid the axe at once to 
the root; which was, by delegating out of his own hands 
a great department of the powers of the Company, which 
he was himself bound to execute, to a board which was 
not bound to record their deliberations with the same 
strictness as he himself was bound. He appointed of his 
own usurped authority a board for the administration of 
the revenue, the members of which were expressly dis- 
pensed from recording their dissents, until they chose it; 
and in that office, as in a great gulf, a most important part 
of the Company's transactions has been buried. 

Notwithstanding his unwearied pains in the work of 
spoliation, some precious fragments are left, which we 
ought infinitely to value, by which we may learn and 
lament the loss of what he has destroyed. If it were not 
for those inestimable fragments and wrecks of the recorded 
government, which have been saved from the destruction 
which Mr. Hastings intended for them all, the most shame- 
ful enormities that have ever disgraced a government or 
harassed a people would only be known in this country 
by secret whispers and unauthenticated anecdotes; the dis- 
gracers of government, the vexers and affiicters of man- 
kind, instead of being brought before an awful public 
tribunal, might have been honored with the highest dis- 
tinctions and rewards their country has to bestow; and 
sordid bribery, base peculation, iron-handed extortion, 
fierce, unrelenting tyranny, might themselves have been 
invested with those sacred robes of justice, before which 
this day they have cause to tremble. 

Mr. Hastings, sensible of what he suffers from this 
register of acts and opinions, has endeavored to discredit 
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and ruin what remains of it. He refuses, in his defence 
to the House of Commons, in letters to the court of direc- 
tors, in various writings and declarations, he refases to be 
tried by his own recorded declarations; he refuses to 
be bound by his own opinions, delivered under his own 
hand. He knows that he and the record cannot exist 
together. He knows that what remains of the written 
constitution, which he has not destroyed, is enough to 
destroy him. He claims a privilege of systematic incoQ- 
stancy; a privilege of prevarication; a privilege of contra- 
diction; a privilege of not only changing his conduct, but 
the principles of his conduct, whenever it suits his occa- 
sions. But I hope your lordships will show the destroyers 
of that wise constitution, and the destroyers of those rec- 
ords, which are to be the securities against malversation 
in office, the discoverers and avengers of it, that whoever 
destroys the discoverer establishes the iniquity; that, there- 
fore, your lordships will bind him to his own declarations, 
given on record under his own hand ; that you will say to 
this unfaithful servant of the Company, what was said 
to another unfaithful person, upon a far less occasion, by 
a far greater authority, '*Out of thy own mouth will I judge 
thee, thou wicked servant.'' 

Having gone through what I have been instructed 
might be necessary to state to your lordships concerning 
the Company's constitution — I mean the real inside, and 
not the shell, of its constitution; having stated the abuses 
that existed in it; having stated how Mr. Hastings en- 
deavored to perpetuate, and to increase, and to profit of 
the abuse, and how he has systematically endeavored 
to destroy, and has in some instances in fact destroyed, 
many things truly excellent in that constitution; if I have 
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not wasted your time in explanation of matters that you 
are already well acquainted with, I shall next beg leave 
to state to you the abuse in some particulars of the other 
part of the public authority, which the Company acquired 
over the natives of India in virtue of the royal charter of 
the present Mogul emperor, in the year 1766. 

My lords, that you may the better judge of the abuse 
Mr. Hastings has made of the powers vested in him, it 
will be expedient to consider a little who the people are, 
to whose prejudice he has abused these powers. I shall 
explain this point with as much brevity as is consistent 
with the distinctness with which I mean to bring the 
whole before your lordships; and I beg to observe U> 
you, that this previous discourse, rather explanatory thaa 
accusatorial (if I may use the expression), is meant rather 
to elucidate the nature of the matter to come before you. 
in regular charges, than as proof of the charges them- 
selves. 

I know that a good deal of latitude is allowed to advo- 
cates, when opening a cause in a private court, to indulge 
themselves in their narratives leading to the charges they 
intend to bring. They are not always called to the strictest 
account for such prefatory matter, because the court, when 
it comes to judge, sifts and distinguishes it from the points 
to be strictly proved, and on whose merits the cause relies. 

But I wish your lordships to know, that, with the high 
opinion I have of your gravity (and it is impossible for 
a man to conceive a higher), and sensible of the weight of 
those I represent at this place, namely, the Commons of 
Great Britain, I should be sorry that any one substantial 
fact, even in this explanatory opening, or even the color 
of the fact, should be alleged, which, when called upon, 
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I should not be ready to make good to you by proof — I 
mean, by proof adapted to its nature; public opinion by 
evidence of public opinion; by record that to which record 
is applicable; by oral testimony things to which oral testi- 
mony alone can be produced; and last of all, that which 
is matter of historic proof by historic evidence. This I 
hope to do with the usual allowance to errors and mistakes 
which is the claim of human infirmity. 

Then, my lords, two distinct people inhabit India. Two 
sorts of people inhabit the same country, as totally distinct 
from each other in characters, lives, opinions, prejudices, 
and manners, as the inhabitants of countries most remote 
from each other. For both of these descriptions Mr. Hast- 
ings was bound to provide* equally, agreeable to the terms 
of the charter which the Company received from the law- 
ful governing power of that country — a charter received 
at its own solicitation — a charter not forced upon us by 
a superior power, but given at the immediate solicitation 
of the principal servants belonging to the Company — a 
charter solemnly accepted by the Company, and by them, 
I am very sorry to say, little regarded, or at least little 
regarded by their principal servants. 

My lords, the first description of people who are sub- 
jected virtually to the British Empire through those medi- 
ums which I have described to you, are the original in- 
habitants of Hindustan, who have in all time, and beyond 
all the eras which we use (I mean always the two grand 
eras excepted), been the aboriginal inhabitants and pro- 
prietors of that country; with manners, religion, customs, 
and usages appropriated to themselves, and little resem- 
bling those of the rest of mankind. This description of 
men is commonly called Gentoos. The system and prin- 
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ciple of that goyeniment is looality. Their laws, their 
maaners, their religion, are all local. 

Their legislator, whoever he was (for who he was is 
a matter lost in the midst of a most obscure antiquity), 
had it as a great leading principle of his policy to connect 
the people with their soil. Accordingly, by one of those 
anomalies which a larger acquaintance with our species 
daily discovers, and which perhaps an attentive reflection 
might explain in the nature of man, this aboriginal people 
of India, who are the softest in their manners of any of 
our race, approaching almost to feminine tenderness, who 
are formed constitutionally benevolent, and in many par- 
ticulars made to fill a larger circle of benevolence than 
our morals take in, who exfend their goodwill to the 
whole animal creation — these people are, of all nations, 
the most unalliable to any other part of mankind. They 
cannot — the highest orders of them, at least, cannot— come 
into contact with any other. That bond which is one of 
the chief instruments of society, and which, supporting 
the individual, connects the species, can have no existence 
with them — ^I mean the convivial bond. That race can be 
held to no other by that great link of life. No Hindu 
can mix at meals even with those on whom he depends 
for the meat he eats. This circumstance renders it diffi- 
cult for us to enter with due sympathy into their con- 
cerns, or for them to enter into ours, even when we meet 
on the same ground. But there are other circumstances 
which render our intercourse, in our mutual relation, very 
full of difficulty. The sea is between us. The mass of 
that element which, by appearing to disconnect, unites 
mankind, is to them a forbidden road. It is a great gulf 
fixed between you and them — not so much that elementary 
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gulf, but that gulf which manners, opinions, and laws have 
radicated in the very nature of the people. None of their 
high casteB, without great danger to his situation, religion, 
rank, and estimation, can ever pass the sea; and this for- 
bids, forever, all direct communication between that coun- 
try and this. That material and afEecting circumstance, 
my lords, makes it ten times more necessary, since they 
cannot come to us, to keep a strict eye upon all persons 
who go to them. It imposes upon us a stricter duty to 
guard, with a firm and powerful vigilance, those whose 
principles of conscience weaken their principles of self- 
defence. If we undertake to govern the inhabitants of 
such a country, we must govern them upon their own 
principles and maxims, and not upon ours. We must not 
think to force them into the narrow circle of our ideas; 
we must extend ours to take in their system of opinions 
and rites, and the necessities which result from both: all 
change on their part is absolutely impracticable. We have 
more versatility of character and manners, and it is we 
who must conform. We know what the empire of opinion 
is in human nature. I had almost said that the law of 
opinion was human nature itself. It is, however, the 
strongest principle in the composition of the frame of 
the human mind; and more of the happiness and unhap- 
piness of mankind resides in that inward principle than 
in all external circumstances put together. But if such 
is the empire of opinion even among us, it has a pure, 
unrestrained, complete, and despotic power among them. 
The variety of balanced opinions in our minds weakens 
the force of each; for in Europe, sometimes, the laws of 
religion diifer from the laws of the land; sometimes, the 
laws of the land difier from our laws of honor; our laws 
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of honor are full of caprice, differing from those other 
laws, and sometimes differing from themselves: but there 
the laws of religion, the laws of the land, and the laws of 
honor, are all united and consolidated in one invariable 
system, and bind men by eternal and indissoluble bonds 
to the rules of what, among them, is called his caste. 

It may be necessary just to state to your lordships what 
a caste is. The Gentoo people from the oldest time have 
been distributed into various orders, all of them heredi- 
tary: these family orders are called castes; these castes 
are the fundamental part of the constitution of the Gen- 
too commonwealth, both in their church and in their 
state. 

Your lordships are born to hereditary honors in the 
chief of your houses. The rest mix with the people. 
With the Gentoos, they who are born noble can never 
fall into any second rank. They are divided into four 
orders; the Brahmins, the Ghittery, the Bice, and the 
Soodur, with many subdivisions in each. An eternal 
barrier is placed between them. The higher cannot pass 
into the lower; the lower cannot rise into the higher. 
They have all their appropriated rank, place, and situa- 
tion, and their appropriated religion, too; which is es- 
sentially different in its rites and ceremonies, sometimes 
in its object, in each of those castes. A man who is born 
in the highest caste, which at once unites what would be 
tantamount in this country to the dignity of the peerage 
and the ennobled sanctity of the episcopal character, the 
Brahmin, who sustains these characters, if he loses his 
caste, does not fall into an inferior order, the Ghittery, 
the Bice, or the Soodur, but he is thrown at once out of 
all ranks of society. He is precipitated from the proiid- 
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est eleyation of respect and honor to a bottomless abyss 
of contempt, from glory to infamy, from purity to pollu- 
tion, from sanctity to profanation. No honest occupation 
is open to him. His children are no longer his children. 
Their parent loses that name. The conjugal bond is dis* 
solved. Few survive this most terrible of all calamities. 
To speak to an Indian of bis caste is to speak to him of 
his all. 

But the rule of caste has, with them, given one power 
more to fortune than the manners of any other nation were 
ever known to do. For it is singular the casto may be lost, 
not only by certain voluntary crimes, but by certain invol- 
untary sufferings, disgraces, and pollutions, that are utterly 
out of their power to prevent. Those who have patiently 
submitted to imprisonment— those who have not flinched 
from the scourge — ^those who have been as unmoved as 
marble under torture — those who have laughed at the 
menaces of death itself — have instantly given way when 
it has been attempted to subject them to any of those 
pollutions by which they lose caste. To this caste they 
are bound by all laws of all descriptions, human and di- 
vine; and inveterate luiage has radicated it in them to a 
depth and with an adhesion with which no other known 
prejudice has been known to exist. Tyranny is, there- 
fore, armed against them with a greater variety of weap- 
ons than are found in its ordinary stores. 

This, among a thousand other considerations, speaks 
to us, in very authoritative language, with what care 6nd 
circumspection we ought to handle people so delicate. In 
the course of this trial your lordships will see with horror 
the use which Mr. Hastings made, through several of his 
wicked and abominable instruments, chosen from the na- 
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tives themselves, of these superadded means of oppression. 
I shall prove, in the coarse of this trial, that he has put his 
own menial domestic servant — a wretch totally dependent — 
a wretch grossly ignorant — ^the common instrument of his 
bribery and peculation — he has enthroned him, I say, on 
the first seat of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, which was to 
decide upon the castes of all those people, including their 
rank, their family, their honor, and their happiness here, 
and, in their judgment, their salvation hereafter. Under 
the awe of this power, no man dared to breathe a murmur 
against his tyranny. Fortified in this security, he says, 
Who complains of me? — No, nOne of us dares complain 
of you, says the trembling Gentoo. No I your menial 
servant has my caste in his power. I shall not trouble 
your lordships with mentioning others; it was enough 
that Canto Baboo and Ginga Govind Sing, names to 
which your lordships are to be familiarized hereafter — ^it 
is enough that those persons had the caste and character 
of all the people of Bengal in their hands. Through 
them he has taken effectual security against all complaint. 
Your lordships will hence discern how very necessary it is 
become that some other personage should intervene, should 
take upon him their representation, and by his freedom and 
his power should supply the defects arising from their ser- 
vitude and their impotence. The Commons of Great Brit- 
ain charge themselves with this character. 

My lords, these Gentoo people are the original people 
of Hindustan. They are still beyond comparison the 
most numerous. Faults this nation may have, but God 
forbid we should pass judgment upon people who framed 
their laws and institutions prior to our insect origin of 
yesterday. With all the faults of their nature, and er- 
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rors of their institations, their institutioDS, which act so 
powerfully on their natures, have two material character- 
istics which entitle them to respect — first, great force and 
stability; and next, excellent moral and civil efiects. 
Their stability has been proved by their holding on a 
uniform tenor for a duration commensurate to all the 
empires with which history has made ua acquainted; 
and they still exist in a green old age, with all the 
reverence of antiquity, and with all the passion that 
people have to novelty and change. They have stood 
firm on their ancient base — they have cast their roots 
deep in their native soil; perhaps because they have 
never spread them anywhere else than in their native 
soil. Their blood, their opinions, and the soil of their 
country, make one consistent piece; admitting no mixt- 
ure, no adulteration, no improvement: accordingly, their 
religion has made no converts; their dominion has made 
no conquests; but in proportion as their laws and opin- 
ions were concentred within themselves, and hindered from 
spreading abroad, they have doubled their force at home. 
They have existed in spite of Mohammedan and Portu- 
guese bigotry, in spite, of Tartarian and Arabian tyranny, 
in spite of all the fury of successive foreign conquest, in 
spite of a more formidable foe — the avarice of the English 
dominion. 

I have spoken now, my lords, of what their principles 
are — their laws and religious institutions, in point of force 
and stability: I have given instances of their force in the 
very circumstance in which all the institutions of mankind 
in other respects show their weakness. They have existed 
when the country has been otherwise subdued. This alone 
furnishes full proof that there must be some powerful infiu- 
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ence resulting from them beyond all our little fashionable 
theories upon such subjects. 

The second consideration in the Gentoo institutions is 
their beneficial effects, moral and civil. The policy, civil 
or religious, or, as theirs is, composed of both, that makes 
a people happy, and a state flourishing (putting further 
and higher considerations out of the way, which are not 
now before us), must, undoubtedly, so far as human con- 
siderations prevail, be a policy wisely conceived in any 
scheme of government. It is confirmed by all observa- 
tion that, where the Hindu religion has been established, 
that country has been flourishing. We have seen some 
patterns remaining to this day. The very country which 
is to be the subject of your lordships* judicial inquiry is 
an instance, by an entire change of government, of the 
different effects resulting from the rapacity of a foreign 
hand, and the paternal, lenient, protecting arm of a na- 
tive government, formed on the long connection of preju- 
dice and power. I shall give you its state under the 
Hindu government from a book written by a very old 
servant of the Company, whose authority is of the greater 
weight as the very destruction of all this scheme of gov- 
ernment is the great object of the author. 

The author, Mr. Hoi well, divides the country of Ben- 
gal into its different provinces. He supposes what they 
then paid to the supreme government; he supposes what 
the country is capable of yielding; and his project is to 
change entirely the application of the revenues of the 
country, and to secure the whole into the hands of gov- 
ernment. In enumerating these provinces, at last he 
comes to the province of Burdwan. 

**In truth (says this author), it would be almost cru- 
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elty to molest this happy people; for in this district are 
the only vestiges of the beauty, purity, piety, regularity, 
equity, and strictness of the ancient Hindustan govern- 
ment. Here the property as well as the liberty of the 
people are inviolate. Here no robberies are heard of, 
eitlier public or private. The traveller, either with or 
without merchandise, becomes the immediate care of the 
government, which allots him guards, without any ex- 
pense, to conduct him from stage to stage; and these 
are accountable for the safety and accommodation of his 
person and effects. At the end of the first stage he is 
delivered over, with certain benevolent formalities, to the 
guards of the next, who, after interrogating the traveller 
as to the usage he had received in his journey, dismiss 
the first guard with a written certificate of their behavior, 
and a receipt for the traveller and his effects; which certifi- 
cate and receipt are returnable to the commanding oflScer of 
the first stage, who registers the same, and regularly reports 
it to the rajah. 

*'In this form the traveller is passed through the coun- 
try; and if he only passes, he is not suffered to be at any 
expense for food, accommodation, or carriage for his mer- 
chandise or baggage; but it is otherwise if he is permitted 
to make any residence in one place above three days, un- 
less occasioned by sickness, or any unavoidable accident. 
If anything is lost in this district, for instance, a bag of 
money or other valuables, the person who finds it hangs 
it upon the next tree, and gives notice to the nearest 
chowkey, or place of guard, the officer of which orders 
immediate publication of the same by beat of tomtom, or 
drum." 

These, my lords, are the effects universally produced 
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by the Hindu polity throughout that vast region, before 
it was distorted and put out of frame by the barbarism of 
foreign conquests. Some choice reserved spots continued 
to flourish under it to the year 1756. Some remained till 
Mr. Hastings obtained the means of utterly defacing them. 
Such was the prospect of Benares under the happy govern- 
ment of Bulwant Sing. Such was the happy state of the 
same Benares in the happy days of Cbeit Sing, until in 
the year 1781 Mr. Hastings introduced his reform into 
that country. 

Having stated the general outline of the manners of 
the original people of Hindustan, having stated the gen- 
eral principles of their policy, which either prohibit con- 
nection, or oblige us to a connection very different from 
what we have hitherto used toward them, I shall leave it 
to your lordships' judgment whether you will sufier such 
fair monuments of wisdom and benevolence to be defaced 
by the rapacity of your governors. I hope I have not 
gone out of my way to bring before you any circumstance 
relative to the Gentoo religion and manners, further than 
as they relate to the spirit of our government over them; 
for though there never was such food for the curiosity of 
the human mind as is found in the manners of this people, 
I pass it totally over. 

I wish to divide this preliminary view into six periods; 
and your lordships will consider that of the Hindus, which 
I have now mentioned, as the first era. 

The second era is an era of great misfortune to that 
country, and to the world in general ; I mean, the time of 
the prophet Mahomet. The enthusiasm which animated 
his first followers, the despotic power which religion ob- 
tained through that enthusiasm, and the advantages de- 
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rived from both over the enervated great empires and 
broken, disanited lesser governments of the world, ex- 
tended the influence of that proud and domineering sect 
from the banks of the Ganges to the banks of the Loire. 

This second period is the era of the Arabs. These 
people made a great and lasting impression on India. 
They established, very early, Mohammedan sovereigns in 
all parts of it; particularly in the kingdom of Bengal, 
which is the principal object of our present inquiry. 
They held that kingdom, for a long series of years, 
under a dynasty of thirty-three kings; having begun 
their conquest and founded their dominion in Bengal 
not very long after the time of their prophet. 

These people, when they first settled in India, at- 
tempted with the ferocious arm of their prophetic sword 
to change the religion and manners of that country; but 
at length, perceiving that their cruelty wearied out itself, 
and never could touch the constancy of the sufferers, they 
permitted the native people of the country to remain in 
quiet, and left the Mohammedan religion to operate upon 
them as it could, by appealing to the ambition or avarice 
of the great, or by taking the lower people, who have lost 
their castes, into this new sect; and thus, from the refuse 
of the Gentoo, increasing the bounds of the Mohammedan 
religion. They left many of the ancient rajahs of the 
country possessed of an inferior sovereignty; and where 
the strength of the country or other circumstances would 
not permit this subordination, they suffered them to con- 
tinue in a separate state, approaching to independence, if 
not wholly independent. 

The Mohammedans, during the period of the Arabs, 
never expelled or destroyed the native Gentoo nobility, 
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zemindars, or landholders of the country. They all, or 
almost all, remained fixed in their places, properties, and 
dignities; and the shadows of several of them remain ander 
our jurisdiction. 

The next, which is the third era, is an era the more 
necessary to observe upon, because Mr. Hastings has made 
many applications to it in his defence before the Commons; 
namely, the invasion of the Tartars, or the era of Tamer- 
lane. These Tartars did not establish themselves on the 
ruins of the Hindus. Their conquests were over the other 
Mohammedans; for Tamerlane invaded Hindustan, as he 
invaded other countries, in the character of the great re- 
former of the Mohammedan religion. He came as a sort 
of successor to the rights of the prophet upon a divine 
title. He struck at all the Mohammedan princes who 
reigned at that time. He considered them as apostates, 
or at least as degenerated from the faith, and as tyrants 
abusing their power. To facilitate his conquests over 
these, he was often obliged to come to a sort of a com- 
position with the people of the country he invaded. 
Tamerlane had neither time, nor means, nor inclination, 
to dispossess the ancient rajahs of the country. 

Your lordships will observe that I propose nothing 
more than to give you an idea of the principles of policy 
which prevailed in these several revolutions, and not a 
history of the furious military achievements of a barba- 
rous invader. Historians, indeed, are generally very lib- 
eral of their information concerning everything but what 
we ought to be very anxious to know. They tell us that 
India was conquered by Tamerlane, and conquered in such 
a year. The year will be found to coincide somewhere, I 
believe, with the end of the fourteenth century. Thinking 
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the mere fact as of little moment, and its chronology as 
nothing, but thinking the policy very material, which, 
indeed, is to be collected only here and there, in various 
books written with various views, I shall beg leave to lay 
before you a very remarkable circumstance relative to that 
policy, and taken from the same book to which I formerly 
referred, Mr. Hoi well's. 

'*When the Hindu rajahs, or princes of Hindustan, 
submitted to Tamerlane, it was on these capital stipula- 
tions — that the emperor should marry a daughter of Bajah 
Gheit Sing's house; that the head of this house should be 
in perpetuity governors of the citadel of Agra, and anoint 
the king at his coronation; and that the emperors should 
never impose the jessera (or poll tax) upon the Hindus/' 

Here was a conqueror, as he is called, coming in upon 
terms; mixing his blood with that of the native nobility 
of the country he conquered; and, in consequence of this 
mixture, placing them in succession upon the throne of 
the country he subdued; making one of them even hered- 
itary constable of the capital of his kingdom, and thereby 
putting his posterity as a pledge into their hands. What 
is full as remarkable, he freed the Hindus forever from 
that tax which the Mohammedans have laid upon every 
country over which the sword of Mahomet prevailed, 
namely, a capitation tax upon all who do not profess the 
religion of the Mohammedans. But the Hindus, by ex- 
press charter, were exempted from that mark of servitude, 
and thereby declared not to be a conquered people. The 
native princes, in all their transactions with the Mogul 
government, carried the evident marks of this free con- 
dition in a noble independency of spirit. Within their 
own districts the authority of many of them seemed en- 
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tire. We are often led into mistakes conoeming the 
government of Hindustan, by comparing it with those 
governments where the prince is armed with a full, 
speculative, entire authority; and where the great people 
have, ?rith great titles, no privileges at all; or, haviug 
privileges, have those privileges only as subjects. But in 
Hindustan the modes, the degrees, the circumstances of 
subjection, varied infinitely. In some places hardly a 
trace at all of subjection was to be discerned; in some 
the rajahs were almost assessors of the throne, as in this 
case of the Rajah Cheit Sing. These circumstances mark 
that Tamerlane, however he may be indicated by the 
odious names of Tartar and conqueror, was no barbarian 
— that the people, who submitted to him, did not submit 
with the abject submission of slaves to the sword of a 
conqueror, but admitted a great, supreme emperor, who 
was just, prudent, and politic, instead of the ferocious, 
oppressive lesser Mohanmiedan sovereigns, who had before 
forced their way by the sword into the country. 

That country resembled more a republic of princes with 
a great chief at their head than a territory in absolute, uni- 
form, systematic subjection from one end to the other; in 
which light Mr. Hastings and others of late have thought 
proper to consider it. According to them, if a subordi- 
nate prince like Cheit Sing was not ready to pay any ex- 
orbitant sum on instant demand, or submit to any extent 
of fine which should be inflicted upon him by the mere 
will of the person who called robbery a Jine^ and who took 
the measure of that fine without either considering the 
means of paying, or the degree of delinquency that justi- 
fied it, their properties, liberties, and lives were instantly 
forfeited. The rajahs of that country were armed — ^they 
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had fortresses for their secarity — they had troops. In the 
receipt of both their own and the imperial revenue, their 
secarities for justice were in their own hands: but the 
policy of the Mogul princes very rarely led them to push 
that people to such extremity as it is supposed that on 
every slight occasion we have a right to push those who 
are the subjects of our pretended conquest. 

Mr. Holwell throws much light on this policy, which 
became the standing law of the empire. 

*'In the unfortunate wars which followed the death d 
Manz O'Din Sevajee, Cheit Sing (the great rajah we have 
just mentioned) with a select body of Bhajapoots, by a 
well-conducted retreat, recovered Agra; and was soon 
after reconciled to the king (the Mogul) and admitted 
to his favor; conformable to the steady policy of this 
government in keeping a good understanding with the 
principal rajahs, and more especially with the head of 
this house, who is ever capable of raising and fomenting 
a very formidable party upon any intended revolution in 
this despotic and precarious monarchy." 

You see that it was the monarchy that was precarious, 
not the rights of the subordinate chiefs. Your lordships 
see that, notwithstanding our ideas of Oriental despotism, 
under the successors of Tamerlane these principal rajahs, 
instead of being called wretches, and treated as such, as 
Mr. Hastings has thought it becoming to call and treat 
them, when they were in arms against their sovereign 
were regarded with respect, and were admitted to easy 
reconciliations; because in reality, in their occasional 
hostilities, they were not properly rebellious subjects, 
but princes, often asserting their natural rights and the 
just constitution of the country. 
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This view of the policy which prevailed during the 
dynasty of Tamerlane naturally conducts me to the next, 
which is the fourth era in this history — I mean the era of 
the Emperor Akber. He was the first of the successors of 
Tamerlane who obtained possession of Bengal. It is easy 
to show of what nature his conquest was. It was over the 
last Mohammedan dynasty. He, too, like his predecessor 
Tamerlane, conquered the prince, not the country. It is 
a certain mark that it was not a conquered country in the 
sense in which we commonly call a country conquered — 
that the natives, great men and landholders, continued in 
every part in the possession of their estates, and of the 
jurisdictions annexed to them. It is true that in the sev- 
eral wars for the succession to the Mogul empire, and in 
other of their internal wars, severe revenges were taken, 
which bore resemblance to those taken in the war of the 
Boses in this country, where it was the common course, in 
the heat of blood: *'Oflf with his head, so much for Buck- 
ingham." — Yet, where the country again recovered its form 
and settlement, it recovered the spirit of a mild government. 
Whatever rigor was used with regard to the Mohammedan 
adventurers from Persia, Turkey, and other parts, who 
filled the places of servile grandeur in the Mogul court, 
the Hindus were a favored, protected, gently treated 
people. 

The next, which is th^ fifth era, is a troubled and 
vexatious period — the era of the independent soubahs of 
Bengal. Five of these soubahs, or viceroys, governed 
from about the year 1717, or thereabout. They grew 
into independence partly by the calamities and concus- 
sions of that empire, which happened during the disputes 
for the succession of Tamerlane; and partly, and indeed 
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principaUy, by the great shock which the empire received 
when Thamas Koali Khfin broke into that country, carried 
oS its revenues, overturned the throne, and massacred not 
only many of the chief nobility, but almost all the inhabi- 
tants of the capital city. This rude shock, which that 
empire was never able to recover, enabled the viceroys to 
become independent: but their independence led to their 
ruin. Those who had usurped upon their masters, had 
servants who usurped upon them. AUaverdy Khfin mur- 
dered his master, and opened a way into Bengal for a body 
of foreign invaders, the Mahrattas, who cruelly harassed the 
country for several years. Their retreat was at length pur- 
cliased, and by a sum which is supposed to amount to 
^,000,000 sterling. By this purchase he secured the 
exhausted remains of an exhausted kingdom, and left it 
to his grandson, Surajah Dowlah, in peace and poverty. 
On the fall of Surajah Dowlah, in 1756, commenced the 
last, which is the sixth — the era of the British empire. 

On the fifth dynasty I have only to remark to your 
lordships, that at its close the Hindu chiefs were almost 
everywhere found in possession of the country; that though 
AUaverdy Kh&n was a cruel tyrant, though he was an un- 
titled usurper, though he racked and tormented the people 
under his government, urged, however, by an apparent 
necessity from an invading army of one hundred thousand 
horse in his dominions; yet under him the rajahs still 
preserved their rank, their dignity, their castles, their 
houses, their seigniories, all the insignia of their situation, 
and always the right, sometimes also the means, of pro- 
tecting their subordinate people, till the last and unfor- 
tunate era of 1756. 

Through the whole of this sketch of history I wish to 
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impress but one great and important truth upon jour 
minds; namely, that through all these revolutions in gov- 
ernment, and changes in power, a Hindu polity, and the 
spirit of a Hindu government, did more or less exist in 
that province, with which he was concerned, until it was 
finally to be destroyed by Mr. Hastings. 

My lords, I have gone through all thef eras precedent 
to those of the British power in India, and am come to 
the first of those eras. Mr. Hastings existed in India, and 
was a servant of the Company, before that era, and had 
his education between both. He is an antediluvian with 
regard to the British dominion in Bengal. He was co- 
existent with all the acts and monuments of that revolu- 
tion, and had no small share in all the abuses of that 
abusive period which preceded his actual government. 
But, as it was during that transit from eastern to western 
power that most of the abuses had their origin, it will not 
be perfectly easy for your lordships thoroughly to enter 
into the nature and circumstances of them, without an 
explanation of the principal events that happened from 
the year 1756, until the commencement of Mr. Hastings' 
government; during a good part of which time we do not 
often lose sight of him. If I find it agreeable to your lord- 
ships; if I find that you wish to know these annals of 
Indian suffering and British delinquency; if you desire 
that I should unfold the series of the transactions from 
1756 to the period of Mr. Hastings' government in 1771 — 
that you may know how far he promoted what was good; 
how far he rectified what was evil; how far he abstained 
from innovation in tyranny, and contented himself with 
the old stock of abuse — your lordships will have the good- 
ness to consult the strength which, from late indisposition, 
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begins almost to fail me. And if you think the explana- 
tion is not time lost in this new world, and in this new 
business, I shall venture to sketch out, as briefly and with 
as much perspicuity as I can give them, the leading events 
of that obscure and perplexed period which intervened 
between the British settlement in 1767 and Mr. Hastings' 
government. If I should be so happy as to succeed in 
that attempt, your lordships' minds will be prepared for 
hearing this cause. Then your lordships will have a clear 
view of the origin and nature of the abuses which prevailed 
in that government before Mr. Hastings obtained his great- 
est power, and since that time; and then we shall be able 
to enter fully and explicitly into the nature of the caiise; 
and I should hope that it will pave the way, and make 
everything easy for your subsequent justice. 

I therefore wish to stop at this period, in which Mr. 
Hastings became active in the service, pretty near the 
time when he began his political career--and here, my 
lords, I pause, wishing your indulgence at such time as 
will suit your convenience for pursuing the rest of this 
eventful history. 



FOURTH DAY. FEBRUARY x6. 1788 



MY LOEDS — In what I had the honor of laying be- 
•f ore your lordships yesterday, and in what I may 
further trouble you with to-day, I wish to observe 
a distinction, which if I did not lay down so perfectly as 
I ought, I hope I shall now be able to mark it out with 
sufiGicient exactness and perspicuity. 

First, I beg leave to observe that what I shall think 
necessary to state as matter of preliminary explanation, in 
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order to give your lordsliips a true idea of the scene of 
action — of the instruments which Mr. Hastings employed — 
and the effects which they produced — all this I wish to be 
distinguished from matter brought to criminate. Even the 
matter as stated by me, which may be hereafter brought 
to criminate, so far as it falls to my share at present, is 
only to be considered, in this stage of the business, as 
merely illustrative. Your lordships are to expect, as un- 
doubtedly you will require, substantial matter of crimina- 
tion to be laid open for that purpose, at the moment when 
the evidence to each charge is ready to be produced to 
you. Thus your lordships will easily separate historical 
illustration from criminal opening. For instance, if I stated 
yesterday to your lordships, as I did, the tyranny and 
cruelty of one of the usurping viceroys, whose usurpation 
and whose vices led the way to the destruction of his 
country, and the introduction of a foreign power — I do 
not mean to charge Mr. Hastings with any part of that 
guilt. What bears upon Mr. Hastings is, his having 
avowedly looked to such a tyrant and such a usurper as 
his model, and followed that pernicious example with a 
servile fidelity. 

When I have endeavored to lay open to your lordships 
anything abusive, or leading to abuse, from defects or 
errors in the constitution of the Company's service — I did 
not mean to criminate Mr. Hastings on any part of those 
defects and errors. I state them to show that he took ad- 
vantage of the imperfections of the institution to let in his 
abuse of the power with which he was intrusted. If, for 
a further instance, I have stated that in general the service 
of the India Company was insufficient in legal pay or 
emolument, and abundant in the means of illegal profit, 
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I do not state that defect as owing to Mr. Hastings. But I 
state it as a fact, to show in what manner and on what 
pretences he did, fraudulently, corruptly, and for the pur- 
poses of his own ambition, take advantage of that defect; 
and, under color of reformation, make an illegal, partial, 
corrupt rise of emoluments to certain favored persons, 
without regard to the interests of the service at large: 
increasing rather than lessening the means of illicit emolu- 
ment, as well as loading the Company with many heavy 
and ruinous expenses in avowed salaries and allowances. 
Having requested your lordships to keep in mind — 
which I trust you would do even without my taking the 
liberty of suggesting it to you — these necessary distinc- 
tions, I shall revert to the period at which I closed yester- 
day — that great and memorable period which has remotely 
given occasion to the trial of this day. 

My lords, to obtain empire is common: to govern it 
well has been rare indeed. To chastise the guilt of those 
who have been instruments of imperial sway over other na- 
tions, by the high superintending justice of the sovereign 
state, has not many striking examples among any peo- 
ple. Hitherto we have not furnished our contingent to 
the records of honor. We have been confounded with the 
herd of conquerors. Our dominion has been a vulgar 
thing. But we begin to emerge; and I hope that a severe 
inspection of ourselves, a purification of our own oflEences, 
a lustration of the exorbitances of our own power, is a 
glory reserved to this time, to this nation, and to this 
august tribunal. 

The year 1756 is a memorable era in the history of the 
world — ^it introduced a new nation from the remotest verge 
of the western world, with new manners, new customs. 
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new institutions, new opinions, new laws, into the heart 
of Asia. 

My lords, if in that part of Asia whose native regular 
government was then broken up; if, at the moment when 
it had fallen into darkness and confusion, from having 
become the prey and almost the sport of the ambition of 
its home-born grandees; if, in that gloomy season, a star 
had risen from the west, that would prognosticate a better 
generation, and would shed down the sweet influences of 
order, peace, science, and security to the natives of that 
vexed and harassed country; we should have been covered 
with genuine honor. It would have been a beautiful and 
noble spectacle to mankind. 

Indeed something might have been expected of the 
kind, when a new dominion emanated from a learned and 
enlightened part of the world in the most enlightened 
period of its existence. Still more might it have been 
expected, when that dominion was found to issue from 
the bosom of a free country, that it would have carried 
with it the full benefit of the vital principle of the British 
liberty and constitution, though its municipal forms were 
not communicable, or at least the advantage of the liberty 
and spirit of the British constitution. Had this been the 
case (alas I it was not), you would have been saved the 
trouble of this day. It might have been expected, too, 
that in that enlightened state of the world, influenced by 
the best religion, and from an improved description of that 
best religion— I mean the Christian reformed religion — 
that we should have done honor to Europe, to letters, to 
laws, to religion; done honor to all the circumstances of 
which in this island we boast ourselves at the great and 
critical moment of that revolution. 
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My lords, it has happened otherwise. It is now left 
for us to repair our former errors. Resuming the history 
where I broke oflE yesterday by your indulgence to my 
weakness— Surajah Dowlah was the adopted grandson of 
AUaverdy KhSn, a cruel and ferocious tyrant; the man- 
ner of whose acquisition of power I have already stated. 
He came too young and inexperienced to that throne of 
usurpation. It was a usurpation yet green in the country, 
and the country felt uneasy under it. It had not the ad- 
vantage of that prescriptive usage, that inveterate habit, 
that traditionary opinion, which a long continuance of any 
system of government secures to it. The only real secu- 
rity which Surajah Dowlah 's government could possess was 
the security of an army. But the great aim of this prince 
and his predecessor was to supply the weakness of his 
government by the strength of his purse; he therefore 
amassed treasures by all ways and on all hands. But, as 
the Indian princes in general are as unwisely tenacious of 
their treasure as they are rapacious in getting it, the more 
money he amassed, the more he felt the effects of poverty. 
The consequence was, that their armies were unpaid, and 
being unpaid, or irregularly paid, were undisciplined, dis- 
orderly, unfaithful. In this situation, a young prince, 
confiding more in the appearance;s than examining into 
the reality of things, undertook (from motives which the 
House of Commons with all their industry to discover 
the circumstances have found it difficult to make out) to 
attack a little miserable trading fort that we had erected 
at Calcutta. He succeeded in that attempt, only because 
success in that attempt was easy. A close imprisonment 
of the whole settlement followed; not owing, I believe, to 
the direct will of the prince, but, what will always happen 
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when the will of the prince is bat too much the law, to a 
gross abuse of his power by his lowest servants ; by which 
one hundred and twenty or more of our countrymen per- 
ished miserably in a dungeon by a fate too tragical for 
me to be desirous to relate, and too well known to stand 
in need of it. 

At the time that this event happened, there was at the 
same time a concurrence of other events, which, from this 
partial and momentary weakness, displayed the strength 
of Great Britain in Asia. For some years before, the 
French and English troops began, on the coast of Coro- 
mandel, to exhibit the power, force, and efficacy of Ea- 
ropean discipline. As we daily looked for a war with 
France, onr settlements on that coast were in some de- 
gree armed. Lord Pigot, then governor of Madras — Lord 
Pigot, the preserver, and the victim, of the British do- 
minion in Asia — detached such of the Company's force as 
could be collected and spared, and such of his Majesty's 
ships as were on that station, to the assistance of Calcutta. 
And to hasten this history to its conclusion — the daring 
and commanding genius of CUve— the patient and firm 
ability of Watson — ^the treachery of Meer Jaffier — and the 
battle of Plassey, gave us at once the patronage of a 
kingdom and the command of all its treasures. We 
negotiated with Meer Jaffier for the viceroyal throne of 
his master. On that throne we seated him. And we 
obtained, on our part, immense sums of money. We ob- 
tained £1,000,000 sterling for the Company; upward of 
£1,000,000 for individuals: in the whole a sum of about 
£2,230,000 for various purposes from the prince whom 
we had set up. We obtained too the town of Calcutta, 
more completely than we had before possessed it, and the 
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twenty-four districts adjoining. This was the first small 
seminal principle of the immense territorial acquisitions 
we have since made in India. 

Many circumstances of this acquisition I pass by. 
There is a sacred veil to be drawn over the begin- 
nings of all governments. Ours, in India, had an origin 
like those which time has sanctified by obscurity. Time, 
in the origin of most governments, has thrown this mys- 
terious veil over them; prudence and discretion make it 
necessary to throw something of the same drapery over 
more recent foundations, in which otherwise the fortune, 
the genius, the talents, and military virtue of this nation 
never shone more conspicuously. But, whatever neces- 
sity might hide, or excuse, or palliate in the acquisition 
of power, a wise nation, when it has once made a revolu- 
tion upon its own principles and for its own ends, rests 
there. The first step to empire is revolution, by which 
power is conferred; the next is good laws, good orders, 
good institutions, to give that power stability. I am sorry 
to say, that the reverse of this policy was the principle 
on which the gentlemen in India acted. It was such as 
tended to make the new government as unstable as the 
old. By the vast sums of money acquired by individuals 
upon this occasion, by the immense sudden prodigies of 
fortune, it was discovered that a revolution in Bengal was 
a mine much more easily worked, and infinitely more pro- 
ductive, than the mines of Potosi and Mexico. It was 
found, that the work was not only very lucrative, but 
not at all difficult. Where Olive forded a deep water 
upon an unknown bottom, he left a bridge for his suc- 
cessors, over which the lame could hobble, and the blind 
might grope their way. There was not at that time a 
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knot of clerks in a counting-house; there was not a cap- 
tain of a band of ragged topasses, that looked for any- 
thing less than the deposition of soubahs and the sale al 
kingdoms. Accordingly, this revolution, which ought to 
have precluded other revolutions, unfortunately became 
fruitful of them; and when Lord Glive returned to Eu- 
rope to enjoy his fame and fortune in his own country, 
there arose another description of men, who thought thftt 
a revolution might be made upon his revolution, and as 
lucrative to them as his was to the first projectors. 
Scarcely was Meer Jaffier, Lord Olive's nabob, seated on 
his musnud, than they immediately, or in a short time, 
projected another revolution — a revolution which was to 
unsettle all the former had settled — a revolution to make 
way for new disturbances and new wars, and which led 
to that long chain of peculation which ever since has 
afflicted and oppressed Bengal. 

If ever there was a time when Bengal should have had 
respite from internal revolutions, it was this. The gov- 
ernor forced upon the natives was now upon the throne. 
All the great lords of the country, both Gentoos and Mo- 
hammedans, were uneasy, discontented, and disobedient; 
and some absolutely in arms, and refusing to recognize 
the prince we had set up. An imminent invasion of the 
Mahrattas, an actual invasion headed by the son of the 
Mogul, the revenues, on account of the late shock, very 
ill-collected, even where the country was in some apparent 
quiet, a hungry treasury at Calcutta, an empty treasury 
at Moorshedabad — everything demanded tranquillity, and 
with it order and economy. In this situation it was re- 
solved to make a new and entirely mercenary revolution, 
and to set up to sale the government, secured to its pres- 
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ent pofisessor by every tie of publio faith, and every sa- 
cred obligation which could bind or influence manldnd. 
This second revolution forms that period in the Bengal 
history which had the most direct influence upon all the 
subsequent transactions. It introduces some of the per- 
sons who were most active in the succeeding scenes, and 
from that time to this has given its tone and character to 
the British afiEairs and government. It marks and speci- 
fies the (»rigin and true priuciple of all the abuses which 
Mr. Hastings was afterward appointed to correct, and 
which the Commons cfiarge that he continued and aggra- 
vated — namely, the venal depositions and venal exaltations 
of the country powers; the taking of bribes and corrupt 
presents from all parties in those changes; the vitiating 
and maiming the Company's records; the suppression of 
pnblic correspondence; corrupt combinations and conspira- 
cies; perfidy in negotiation established into principle; acts 
of the most atrocious wickedness justified upon purity of 
intention; mock trials and collusive acquittals among the 
parties in common guilt — ^and, in the end, the court of 
directors supporting the scandalous breach of their own 
orders. I shall state the particulars of this second revo- 
lution more at large. 

Soon after the revolution which had seated Meer Jaffier 
on the vice-royal throne, the spirit of the Mogul empire 
began, as it were, to make one faint struggle before it 
finally expired. The then heir to that throne, escaping 
from the hands of those who had held his father prisoner, 
had put himself at the head of several chiefs, collected 
under the standard of his house, and appeared in force on 
the frontiers of the provinces of Bengal and Bahar, upon 
both which he made some impression. This alarmed the 
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new powers, the Nabob Meer Jaffier and the presidency of 
Calcutta; and as in a common cause, and by the terms 
of their mutual alliance, they took the field against him. 
The Nabob's eldest son, and heir-apparent, commanded 
in chief. Major Calliaud commanded the English forces 
under the government of Calcutta. Mr. Hoi well was in 
the temporary possession of the presidency. Mr. Vansit- 
tart was hourly expected to supersede him. Mr. Warren 
Hastings, a young gentleman about twenty-seven years of 
age, was resident for the Company at the durbar, or court, 
of Meer Jaffier, our new-created Nabob of Bengal, allied 
to this country by the most solemn treaties that can bind 
men, for which treaties he had paid and was then paying 
immense sums of money. Mr. Warren Hastings was the 
pledge in his hands for the honor of the British nation, 
and their fidelity to their engagements. 

In this situation, Mr. Holwell, whom the terrible ex- 
ample of the black hole at Calcutta had not cured of 
ambition, thought an hour was not to be lost in accom- 
plishing a revolution, and selling the reigning Nabob. 

My lords, there was in the house of Meer Jaffier, in 
his court, and in his family, a man of an intriguing, 
crafty, subtile, and at the same time bold, daring, des- 
perate, bloody, and ferocious character, called Cossim Ally 
Khan. 

He was the son-in-law of Meer Jaffier; and he made no 
other use of this affinity than to find some means to de- 
throne and to murder him. This was the person in whose 
Bchool of politics Mr. Hastings made his first studies, and 
whose conduct he quotes as his example, and for whose 
friends, agents, and favorites he has always shown a 
marked predilection. This dangerous man was not long 
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without findiog persons who observed his talents with 
admiration, and who thought fit to employ him. 

The council at Calcutta was divided into two depart- 
ments; one, the council in general, the other, a select com- 
mittee, which they had arranged for the better carrying 
on their political affairs. But the select committee had 
no power of acting wholly without the council at large, 
at least finally and conclusively. The select committee 
thought otherwise. Between these litigant parties for 
power I shall not determine on the merits; thinking of 
nothing but the use that was made of the power, to whom- 
soever it belonged. This secret committee, then, without 
communicating with the rest of the council, formed the 
plan for a second revolution. But the concurrence of 
Major Galliaud, who commanded the British troops, was 
essential to the purpose, as it could not be accomplished 
without force. Mr. Hastings' assistance was necessary, 
as it could not be accomplished without treachery. 

These are the parties concerned in the intended revo- 
lution. Mr. Holwell, who considered himself in possession 
only of temporary power, was urged to precipitate the 
business; for if Mr. Vansittart should arrive before his 
plot could be finally put into execution, he would have 
all the leading advantages of it, and Mr. Holwell would 
be considered only as a secondary instrument. But while 
Mr. Holwell, who originally conceived this plot, urged for- 
ward the execution of it, in order that the chief share of 
the profits might fall to him, the major, and possibly the 
resident, held back, till they might receive the sanction 
of the permanent governor, who was hourly expected, 
with whom one of them was connected, imd who was to 
carry with him the whole weight of the authority of this 
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kingdom. This difference produced discussions. Holwell 
endeavored by his correspondence to stimulate Calliaud to 
this enterprise, which without him could not be under- 
taken at all. But Major Calliaud had different views. 
He concurred inwardly, as he tells us himself, in all the 
principles of this intended revolution, in the propriety 
and necessity of it. He only wished delay. But he gave 
such powerful, solid, and satisfactory reasons, not against 
the delay, but the very merits of the design itself, ex- 
posing the injustice and the danger of it, and the impos- 
sibility of mending by it their condition in any respect, 
as must have damned it in the minds of all rational men. 
At least it ought to have damned it forever in his own. 
But you will see that Holwell persevered in his plan ; and 
that Major Calliaud thought two things necessary: first, 
not wholly to destroy the scheme, which he tells us he 
always approved, but to postpone the execution; and, in 
the meantime, to delude the Nabob by the most strong, 
direct, and sanguine assurances of friendship and protec- 
tion that it was possible to give to man. 

While the projected revolution stood suspended; while 
Mr. Holwell urged it forward, and Mr. Vansittart was 
expected every day to give it effect; while Major Calliaud, 
with this design of ruining the Nabob lodged in his breast, 
suspended in execution, and condemned in principle, kept 
the fairest face and the most confidential interviews with 
that unfortunate prince and his son — as the operations of 
the campaign relaxed, the army drew near to Moorshed- 
abad, the capital— when a truly extraordinary scene hap- 
pened, such I am sure the English annals before that time 
had furnished no example of, nor will, I trust, in future. 
I shall state it as one piece from beginning to end — 
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resejrnng the events whieh iatevveaed; beeaaae, as I do 
not produce any part of this series for tho gratificatioa of 
historical curiositj, th« contexture is necessary to demoix- 
(Morate to your lordships the spirit of our Bengal politics^ 
and the necessity of some other sort of judicial inquiries 
than those which that government institute for themselves. 
The transaction so manifestly marks the character of the 
whole proceeding, that I hope I shall not be blamed for 
suspending for a mom^Eit the narrative of the steps taksn 
toward the revolution, that you may see the whole of this 
episode together; that by it you may jzudge of the causes 
which led progressively to the state in which the Com- 
pany's affairs stood when Mr. Hastings was sent for tbe 
express purpose of reforming it. 

The business I am going to enter into is commonly 
known by the name of the story of the three seals; it is 
to be found in the appendix, No. 10, to the first report of 
the state and condition of the East India Company, made 
in 1773. The word report, my lords, is sometimes a little 
equivocal; and may signify sometimes, not what is made 
known, but what remains in obseurity; the detail and evi- 
dence of many facts r^erred to in the report being usually 
thrown into the appendix. Many people, and I among 
the rest (I take shame to myself for it), may not have fully 
examined that s^pendix. I was not a member of either 
of the India committees of 177&. It is not, indeed, till 
within this year that I hare been thoroughly acquainted 
with that memorable histCKPy of the three seals. 

The history is this: in the year 1760 the allies were in 
the course of operations against the son of the Mogul, now 
the present Mogul, who, as I have already stated, bad 
made an irruption into the kingdocn of Bahafi in order to 
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reduce the lower provinces to his obedience. The parties 
opposing him were the Nabob of Bengal and the Com- 
pany's troops under Major Calliaud. It was while they 
faced the common enemy as one body this negotiation for 
the destruction of the Nabob of Bengal by his faithful 
allies of the Company was going on with diligence. At 
that time the Nabob's son, Meeran, a youth in the flower 
of his age, bold, vigorous, active — full of the politics in 
which those who are versed in usurpation are never want- 
ing — commanded the army under his father; but was, in 
reality, the efficient person in all things. About the fif- 
teenth of April, 1760, as I have it from Major Calliaud's 
letter of that date, the Nabob came into his tent; and, 
with looks of the utmost embarrassment, big with some 
design, which swelled his bosom, something that was too 
large and burdensome to conceal, and yet too critical to 
be told, appeared to be in a state of great distraction. The 
major, seeing him in this condition, kindly, gently, like 
a fast and sure friend, employed (to use his own expres- 
sion) some of those assurances that tend to make men fully 
open their hearts; and accordingly, fortified by his assur- 
ances, and willing to disburden himself of the secret that 
oppressed him, he opens his heart to the commanding 
officer of his new friends, allies, and protectors. The 
Nabob, thus assured, did open himself, and informed 
Major Calliaud that he had just received a message from 
the prince, or his principal minister, informing him that 
the prince royal, now the Mogul, had an intention (as in- 
deed he rationally might, supposing that we were as well 
disposed to him as we showed ourselves afterward) to sur- 
render himself into the hands of him, the Nabob; but at 
the same time wished, as a guarantee, that the commander- 
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in-chie£ of the English forces should give him security for 
his life and his honor, when he should in that manner 
surrender himself to the Nabob. I do not mean, my lords, 
by surrendering, that it was supposed he intended to sur- 
render himself prisoner of war; but as a sovereign, dubious 
of the fidelity of those about him, would put himself into 
the hands of his faithful subjects, of those who claimed to 
derive all their power, as both we and the Nabob did, 
under his authority. The Nabob stated to the English 
general, that, without this English security, the prince 
would not deliver himself into his hands. Here he con- 
fessed he found a difficulty. For the. giving this faith, if 
it were kept, would defeat his ultimate view, which was, 
when the prince had delivered himself into his hands, in 
plain terms, to murder him. This grand act could not be 
accomplished without the English general. In the first 
place, the prince, without the English security, would not 
deliver himself into the Nabob's hands; and afterward, 
without the English concurrence, he could not be mur- 
dered. These were difficulties that pressed upon the mind 
of the Nabob. 

The English commander heard this astonishing propo- 
sition without any apparent emotion. Being a man habit- 
uated to great affairs, versed in revolutions, and with a 
mind fortified against extraordinary events, he heard it 
and answered it without showing any signs of abhorrence 
or detestation; at the same time with a protestation that 
he would indeed serve him, the Nabob, but it should be 
upon such terms as honor and justice could support; in- 
forming him that an assurance for the prince's safety could 
not be given by him until he had consulted Mr. Holwell, 
who was governor, and his superior. This conversation 
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passed in the morning. On that very morning, and while 
the transaction was hot, Major Calliaud writes to Mr. 
Holwell an account of it. In his letter he informs him 
that he made an inquiry, without stating from whom, but 
that he did inquire the probability of the Nabob's getting 
possession of the prince from some persons, who assured 
him that there was no probability of the prince's intention 
to deliver himself to the Nabob on any terms. Be that as 
it may, it is impossible not to remark that the whole trans- 
action of the morning of the 15th of April was not very 
discouraging to the Nabob; not such as would induce him 
to consider this most detestable of all projects as a thing 
utterly unfeasible, and as such to abandon it. The even- 
ing came on without anything to alter his opinion. Major 
Calliaud that evening came to the Nabob's tent to arrange 
some matters relative to the approaching campaign. The 
business soon ended with regard to the campaign; but the 
proposal of the morning to Major Calliaud, as might be 
expected to happen, was in eJSect renewed. Indeed the 
form was a little different, but the substantial part re- 
mained the same. Your lordships will see what these 
alterations were. 

In the evening scene the persons were more numerous. 
On the part of the Company, Major Calliaud, Mr. Lushing- 
ton, Mr. Knox, and the ambassador at the Nabob's court, 
Mr. "Warren Hastings. On the part of the Moorish govern- 
ment, the Nabob himself, his son Meeran, a Persian secre- 
tary, and the Nabob's head spy, an officer well known in 
that part of the world, and of some rank. These were the 
persons of the drama in the evening scene. The Nabob 
and his son did not wait for the prince's committing 
himself to their faith, which, it seems, Major Calliaud 
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did not think likely to happen: so that one act of 
treachery is saved; but another opened of as extraordi- 
nary a nature. Intent and eager on the execution, and 
the more certain of their design, they accepted the plan of 
a wicked wretch, principal servant of the then prime min- 
ister to the Mogul, or themselves suggested it to him. A 
person called Conery, dewan or principal steward to Cam- 
gar Khiin, a great chief in the service of the shfih zadda, 
or prince (now the Great Mogul, the sovereign under whom 
the Company hold their charter), had, it seems, made a 
proposal to the Nabob, that if a considerable territory, then 
held by his master, was assured to him, and a reward of 
a lac of rupees, £10,000 or £12,000, secured to him, he 
would for that consideration deliver the prince, the eldest 
son of the Mogul, alive into the hands of the Nabob; or, 
if that could not be effected, he engaged to murder him 
for the same reward. But as the assassin could not rely 
on the Nabob and his son for his reward for this merito- 
rious action, and thought better of English honor and 
fidelity in such delicate cases, he required that Major 
Calliaud should set his seal to the agreement. This 
proposition was made to an English commander; what 
discourse happened upon it is uncertain. Mr. Hastings 
is stated by some evidence to have acted as interpreter in 
this memorable congress. But Major Calliaud agreed to 
it without any difficulty. Accordingly an instrument was 
drawn, an indenture tripartite prepared by the Persian 
secretary, securing to the party the reward of this in- 
famous, perfidious, murderous act. First, the Nabob put 
his own seal to the murder. The Nabob's son Meeran 
affixed his seal. A third seal, the most important of all, 
was yet wanting. A pause ensued: Major Calliaud's seal 
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was not at band; but Mr. Lushington was sent near half a 
mile to bring it. It was brought, at length ; and the in- 
strument of blood and treachery was completely executed. 
Three seals were set to it. 

This business of the three seals, by some means not 
quite fully explained, but (as suspected by the parties) 
by means of the information of Mr. Holwell, who soon 
after came home, was conveyed to the ears of the court 
of directors. The court of directors wrote out, under 
date of the 7th of Octobor, 1761, within a little more 
than a year after this extraordinary transaction, to this 
effect — that, in conjunction with the Nabob, Major Oal- 
liaud had signed a paper, offering a reward of a lac of 
rupees, or some such sum, to several black persons for 
the assassination of the sh&h zadda, or prince heir-ap- 
parent; which paper was offered to the then chief of 
Patna to sign, but which he refused, on account of the 
infamy of the measure. As it appeared in the same light 
to them, the directors, they ordered a strict inquiry into 
it. The India Company, who here did their duty with ap- 
parent manliness and vigor, were resolved, however, to do 
it with gentleness, and to proceed in a manner that could 
not produce any serious mischief to the parties charged; 
for they directed the commission of inquiry to the very 
clan and set of people who, from a participation in their 
common offences, stood in awe of one another; in effect, 
to the parties in the transaction. Without a prosecutor, 
without an impartial director of the inquiry, they left it 
substantially to those persons to try one another for their 
common acts. Here I come upon the principle which I 
wish most strongly to mark to your lordships; I mean 
collusive trials, and collusive acquittals. When this 
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matter came to be examined, according to the orders 
of the court, which was on the 4th of October, 1762, 
the council consisted of Peter Maguire, Warren Hastings, 
and Hugh Watts. Mr. Hastings had by this time accom- 
plished the business of resident with the Nabob, and had 
taken the seat, to which his seniority entitled him, in 
council. Here a difficulty arose in limine. Mr. Hast- 
ings was represented to have acted as interpreter in this 
business; he was, therefore, himself an object of the in- 
quisition; he was doubtful as evidence; he was disquali- 
fied as a judge. It likewise appeared that there might 
be some objection to others, who^e evidence was wanting, 
but who were themselves concerned in the guilt. Mr. 
Lushington's evidence would be useful, but there were 
two circumstances rather unlucky. First, he had put 
the seal to the instrument of murder; and, secondly, 
and what was most material, he had made an affidavit 
at Patna, while the affair was green and recent, that he 
had done so, and in the same affidavit had deposed that 
Warren Hastings was interpreter in that transaction. 
Here were difficulties both on him and Mr. Hastings. 
The question was, how to get Mr. Hastings, the inter- 
preter, out of his interpretation, and to put him upon 
the seat of judgment. It was effected, however, and the 
manner in which it was effected was something curious. 
Mr. Lushington, who by this time was got completely 
over, himself tells you, that in conferences with Major 
Calliaud, and by arguments and reasons by him deliv- 
ered, he was persuaded to unsay his swearing, and to de- 
clare that he believed that the affidavit which he made 
at Patna, and while the transaction was recent, or nearly 
lecem, must be a mistake; that he believed (what is 
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amazing, indeed, for any belief) that not Mr. HastingSi 
but he, himself, interpreted. Mr. Lushington completely 
loBOB his own memory, and he accepts an ofEered, a given 
memory, a memory supplied to him by a party in the 
transaction. By this operation all difficulties are re- 
moved; Mr. Hastings is at once put into the capacity 
of a judge. He is declared by Mr. Lushington not to 
have b6en an interpreter in the transaction. After this, 
Mr. Hastings is himself examined. Your lordships will 
look at the transaction at your leisure, and I think you 
will consider it as a pattern for inquiries of this kind. 
Mr. Hastings is examined: he does not recollect. His 
memory also fails on a business in which it is not easy 
to suppose a man could be doubtful whether he was pres- 
ent or not: he thinks he was not there; for that, if he had 
been there, and acted as interpreter, he could not have for- 
gotten it. 

I think it is pretty nearly as I state it; if I have fallen 
into any error or inaccuracy, it is easily rectified ; for here 
is the state of the transaction given by the parties them- 
selves. On this inaccurate memory of Mr. Hastings, not 
venturing, however, to say positively that he was not the 
interpreter, or that he was not present, he is discharged 
from being an accomplice; he is removed from the bar, 
and leaps upon the seat of justice. The court thus com- 
pleted. Major Calliaud comes manfully forward to make 
his defence. Mr. Lushington is taken off his back in the 
manner we have seen, and no one person remains but Gap- 
tain Knox. Now, if Captain Knox was there and assent- 
ing, he is an accomplice, too. Captain Knox asserts, that, 
at the consultation about the murder, he said it was a pity 
to cut ofE so fine a young fellow in such a manner, meaning 
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that fine young fellow ike prinoe, the descendant of Tam- 
erlane, the present reigning Mogoli from whom the Com- 
pany derive their present charter. The purpose to be 
served by this declaration, if it had any purpose, was, 
that Captain Enox did not assent to the murder, and that 
therefore his evidence might be valid. 

The defence set up by Major Calliaud was to this 
effect. He was apprehensive, he said, that the Nabob 
was alarmed at the violent designs that were formed 
against him by Mr. Hoi well; and that therefore to quiet 
his mind (to quiet it by a proposition compounded of 
murder and treason; an odd kind of mind he had, that 
was to be quieted by such means I) but to quiet his 
mind, and to show that the English were willing to go 
all lengths with him, to sell body and soul to him, he did 
put his seal to this extraordinary agreement, he put his 
seal to this wonderful paper. He likewise stated that 
he was of opinion at the time that nothing at all sinister 
could happen from it, that no such murder was likely to 
take place, whatever might be the intention of the par- 
ties. In fact he had very luckily said, in a letter of his 
written a day after the setting the seal, ^*I think nothing 
will come of this matter, but it is no harm to try.'' This 
experimental treachery, and these essays of conditional 
murder, appeared to him good enough to make a trial 
of; but at the same time he was afraid nothing would 
come of it. In general, the whole gist of his defence 
comes to one point, in which he persists — ^that, whatever 
the act might be, his mind is clear — **my hands are 
guilty, but my heart is free." He conceived that it 
would be very improper, undoubtedly, to do such an 
act, if he suspected anything could happen from it; he, 
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however, let the thing out of his own hands; he put 
it into the hands of others; he put the commission into 
the hands of a murderer. The fact was not denied — ^it 
was fully before these severe judges. The extenuation 
was the purity of his heart, and the bad situation of the 
Company's affairs (the perpetual plea, which your lord- 
ships wiU hear of forever, and which if it will justify 
evil actions, they will take good care that the most ne- 
farious of their deeds shall never want a sufficient justifi- 
cation). But then he calls upon his life and his character 
to oppose to his seal; and though he has declared that 
Mr. Holwell had intended ill to the Nabob, and that he 
approved of those measures, and only postponed them, 
yet he thought it necessary, he says, to quiet the fears 
of the Nabob; and from this motive he did an act abhor- 
rent to his nature, and which, he says, he expressed his 
abhorrence of the morning after he signed it: not that he 
did so; but if he had, I believe it would only have made 
the thing so many degrees worse. Your lordships will 
observe, that in this conference, as stated by himself, 
these reasons and apologies for it did not appear, nor 
did they appear in the letter, nor anywhere else, till next 
year when he came upon his trial. Then it was imme- 
diately recollected, that Mr. Holwell's designs were so 
wicked, they certainly must be known to the Nabob, 
though he never mentioned them in the conference of 
the morning or the evening of the 15th; yet such was 
now the weight and prevalence of them upon the Major's 
mind, that he calls upon Mr. Hastings to know whether 
the Nabob was not informed of these designs of Mr. Hol- 
well against him. Mr. Hastings' memory was not quite 
correct upon the occasion. He does not recollect any- 
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thing of the matter. He certainly seems not to think 
that he erer mentioned it to the Nabob, or the Nabob 
to him; but he does recollect, he thinks, speaking some- 
thing to some of the Nabob's attendants upon it, and 
further this deponent sajeth not. On this state of things, 
namely, the purity of intention, the necessities of the 
Company, the propriety of keeping the Nabob in per- 
fect good humor, and removing suspicions from his mind, 
which suspicions he had never expressed, they came to 
the resolution I shall have the* honor to read to you: 
^^That the representation, given in the said defence, of 
the state oi the affairs of the country at that time (that 
is, about the month of April, 1760) is true and just [that 
is, the bad state of the country, which we shall consider 
hereafter]; that, in such circumstances, the Nabob's ur- 
gent account of his own distresses, the coloners desire 
of making him easy [for here is a recapitulation of 
the whole defence], as the first thing necessary for the 
good of the service, and the suddenness of the thing pro- 
posed, might deprive him for a moment of his recollec- 
tion, and surprise him into a measure which, as to the 
measure itself, he could not approve. That such only 
were the motives which did or could influence Colonel 
Calliaud to assent to the proposal, is fully evinced by the 
deposition of Captain Knox and Mr. Lushington, that his 
{Calliaud' 8) conscience^ cU the time, Tiever reproached him 
with a bad design.^ ^ 

Your lordships have heard of the testimony of a per- 
son to his own conscience; but the testimony of another 
man to any one's conscience — ^this is the first time, I be- 
lieve, it ever appeared in a judicial proceeding. It is 
natural to say, '*my conscience acquits me of it"; but 
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they declare that **Aw conscience never reproached him 
with a bad design, and therefore, upon the whole, they 
are satisfied that his intention was good, though he erred 
in the measure." 

I beg leave to state one thing that escaped me, that 
the Nabob, who was one of the parties to the design, was 
at the time of the inquiry a sort of prisoner or an exile 
at Calcutta; that his moonshee was there, or might have 
been had; and that his spy was likewise there: and that 
they, though parties to this transaction, were never called 
to account for it in any sense or in any degree, or to 
show how far it was necessary to quiet the Nabob's 
mind. 

The accomplices, by acquitting him upon their testi- 
mony to his conscience^ did their business nobly. But 
the good court of directors, who were so easily satisfied, 

# 

so ready to condemn at the first proposition, and so ready 
afterward to acquit, put the last finishing hand of a mas- 
ter to it. For the accomplices acquit him of evil inten- 
tions, and excuse his act. The court of directors, disap- 
proving indeed the measure, but receiving the testimony 
of his conscience in justification of his conduct, and tak- 
ing up the whole ground, honorably acquit him, and com- 
mend this action as an instance of heroic zeal in their 
service. 

The great end and purpose for which I produce this 
to your lordships is to show you the necessity there is 
for other inquiries, other trials, other acquittals of par- 
ties, than those made by a collusive clan abroad, or by 
the directors at home, who had required the parties to 
inquire of themselves, and to take the testimony of the 
judges at second-hand, as to the conscience of the party 
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accused, lespecting acts which neither they nor any man 
living can look apon bat with horror. 

I have troubled your lordships with the story of the 
three seals, as a specimen of the then state of the service, 
and the politics of the servants, civil and military, in the 
horrid abases which then prevailed, and which render at 
length the most rigoroas reformation necessary. 

I close this episode to resume the proceedings at the 
second revolution. This affair of the three seals was, we 
have seen, to quiet the fears of the Nabob. His fears it 
was, indeed, necessary to quiet; for your lordships will 
see that the man whose fears were to be set asleep by 
Major Calliaud's offering him, in a scheme for murdering 
his sovereign, an odd sort of opiate, made up of blood and 
treason, was now in a fair way of being murdered himself 
by the machinations of him whose seal was set to his 
murderous security of peace, and by those his accom- 
plices, Hoi well and Hastings; at least they resolved to 
put him in a situation in which his murder was in a man- 
ner inevitable, as you will see in the sequel of the transac- 
tion. Now the plan proceeds. The parties continued in 
the camp; but there was another remora. To remove a 
Nabob, and to create a revolution, it is not easy; houses 
are strong, who have sons grown up with vigor and fit- 
ness for the command of armies. They are not easily 
overturned by removing the principal, unless the sec- 
ondary is got rid of: and if this remora could be re- 
moved, everything was going on in a happy way in the 
business. This plan, which now (that is, about the month 
of July) began to get into great ripeness and forwardness, 
Mr. Hoi well urged forward, Mr. Vansittart being hourly 
expected. 
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I do not know whether I am going to state a thing, 
though it is upon the records, which will not have too 
theatrical an appearance for the grave state in whicli we 
are. But here it is — the difficulty, the knot, and the so- 
lution, as recorded by the parties themselves. It was the 
object of this bold, desperate, designing man, Oossim Ally 
Khan, who aimed at everything, and who scrupled not to 
do anything in attaining what he aimed at, to be appointed 
the lieutenant of the Nabob Jaffier Ally, and thus to get 
possession of his office during his lifetime under that 
name, with a design of murdering him; for that office, 
according to many usages of that country, totally super- 
sedes the authority of the first magistrate, renders him a 
cipher in his hand, gives the administration of his affairs 
and command of his troops to the lieutenant. It was a 
part of his plan that he was, after his appointment to the 
lieutenancy, to be named to the succession of the Nabob, 
who had several other children; but the eldest son stood 
in the way. 

But as things hastened to a crisis, this difficulty was 
removed in the most extraordinary and providential un- 
heard-of manner, by the most extraordinary event that, I 
believe, is recorded in history. Just in the nick of time, 
in the moment of projection, on the 8d of July, this 
prince Meeran, in the flower of his age, bold, active, en- 
terprising, lying asleep in his tent, is suddenly, without 
any one's knowing it, without any alarm or menace in 
the heavens, that ever was heard of or mentioned, without 
any one whatever being hurt or even alarmed in the camp, 
killed with a flash of lightning. My lords, thus was the 
Gordian knot cut. This prince dies of a flash of light- 
ning, and Mr. Lushington (of whom you have heard) 
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comes in the morning with his hair standing erect, comes 
frightened into the presence of Major Calliaud, and, with 
the utmost alarm, tells him of a circumstance that was af- 
terward to give them so much pleasure. The alarm was 
immediately communicated to the major, who was seized 
with a fright; and fearing lest the army should mutiny 
upon the death of their chief, it was contrived, in a man- 
ner that I believe was most difficult to contrive, that what 
might have excited a general mutiny was concealed by the 
ability, the good conduct, and dexterity of Major Galliaud 
for seven days together, till he led the army out of the 
place of danger. Thus a judgment fell upon one of the 
(innocent) murderers in the scene of the three seals. This 
man, who was probably guilty in his conscience as well 
as in act, thus fell by that most lucky, providential, and 
most useful flash of lightning. 

There were at that time, it seems, in Calcutta a wicked 
sceptical set of people, who somehow or other believed 
that human agency was concerned in this electric flash, 
which came so very opportunely, and which was a favor 
so thankfully acknowledged. These wicked ill-natured 
sceptics disseminated reports (which I am sure I do not 
mean to charge or prove, leaving the eflEect of them to 
you) very dishonorable, I believe, to Cossim Ally Khan 
in the business, and to some Englishmen who were 
concerned. 

The difficulty of getting rid of Meeran being thus re- 
moved, Mr. Vansittart comes upon the scene. I verily 
believe he was a man of good intentions, and rather de- 
bauched by that amazing flood of iniquity which prevailed 
at that time, or hurried and carried away with it. In a 
few days he sent for Major Calliaud. All his objections 
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vanish in an iTistant; like that flash of lightning, every- 
thing is instant The Major agrees to perform his part. 
They send for Oossim Ally Khan and Mr. Hastings, they 
open a treaty and conclude it with him, leaving the man- 
agement of it to two persons, Mr. Holwell and another 
person, whom we have heard of, an Armenian, called Goja 
Petruse, who afterward played his part in another illua- 
trioos scene. By this Petruse and Mr. Holwell the matter 
is settled. The moment Mr. Holwell is raised to be a 
secretary of state, the revolution is accomplished. By it 
Gossim Ally Khan is to have the lieutenancy at present, 

and the succession. Everything is put into his hands^ 

• 

and he is to make for it large concessions, which you will 
hear of afterward, to the Company. Gossim Ally Khan 
proposed to Mr. Holwell, what would have been no bad 
supplement to the flash of lightning, the mjurder of the 
Nabob; but Mr. Holwell was a man of too much honor 
and conscience to sufEer that. He instantly flew out at it^ 
and declared the whole business should stop, unless the 
afEair of the murder was given up. Accordingly, things 
were so settled. But, if he gave the Nabob over to aa 
intending murderer, and delivered his person, treasure, 
and everything into his hands, Gossim Ally Khan might 
have had no great reason to complain of being left to the 
execution of his own projects in his own way. The treaty 
was made, and amounted to this, that the Gompany was to 
receive three great provinoea; for here, as we proceed, 
you will have an opportunity of observing, with the prog- 
ress of these plots, one thing which has constantly and 
unif<»*mly pervaded the whole of these projects, and which 
the persons concerned in them have avowed as a principle 
of their actions — that they were first to take care of the 
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Company's interest, then of their own; that is, first to 
secure to the Company an enormous bribe, and under the 
shadow of that bribe to take all the little emoluments they 
could to themselves. Three great rich southern provinces, 
maritime, or nearly maritime, Burdwan, Midnapore, and 
Chittagong, were to be dissevered from the soubah and to 
be ceded to the Company. There were other minor stipu- 
lations, which it is not necessary at present to trouble you 
with, signed, sealed, and executed at Calcutta, between 
these parties with the greatest possible secrecy. The lieu- 
tenancy and the succession were secured to Cossim Ally, 
aiid he was likewise to give somewhere about the sum of 
£200,000 to the gentlemen who were concerned, as a re- 
ward for serving him so effectually, and for serving their 
country so well. Accordingly these stipulations, actual or 
understood (for they were eventually carried into effect), 
being settled, a commission of delegation, consisting chiefly 
of Mr. Yansittart and Major Calliaud, was sent up to 
Moorshedabad; the new governor taking this opportunity 
of paying the usual visit of respect to the Nabob, and in 
a manner which a new governor coming into place would 
do, with the detail of which it is not necessary to trouble 
you. Mr. Hastings was at this time at the durbar; and 
having everything prepared, and the ground smoothed, 
they first endeavored to persuade the Nabob to deliver 
over the power negotiated for into the hands of their 
friend Cossim Ally Khan. But when the old man, fright- 
ened out of his wits, asked, "What is it he has bid for 
me?" and added, *'I will give half as much again to save 
myself; pray let me know what my price is''; he entreated 
in vain. They were true, firm, and faithful to their word 
and their engagement. When he saw they were resolved 
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that he should be delivered into the hands of Cossim AUy 
Khan, he at once surrenders the whole to him. They in* 
stantly grasp it He throws himself into a boat, and will 
not remain at home an hour, but hurries down to Calcutta 
to leave his blood at our door, if we should have a mind 
to take it. But the life of the Nabob was too great a 
stake, partly as a security for the good behavior of Cossim 
Ally Khan, and stUI more for the future use that might 
be made of him, to be thrown away, or left in the hands 
of a man who would certainly murder him, and who was 
very angry at being refused the murder of his father-in- 
law. The price of this second revolution was, according 
to their shares in it (I believe I have it here), somewhere 
about £200,000. This little efEusion to private interest 
settled the matter, and here ended the second revolution 
in the country; effected indeed without bloodshed, but 
with infinite treachery, with infinite mischief, consequent 
to the dismemberment of the country, and which had 
nearly become fatal to our concerns there, like everything 
else in which Mr. Hastings had any share. 

This prince, Oossim Ally Khan, the friend of Mr. 
Hastings, knew that those who could give could take 
away dominion. He had scarcely got upon the throne, 
procured for him by our public spirit and his own iniqui- 
ties, than he began directly and instantly to fortify him- 
self, and to bend all his politics against those who were 
or could be the donors of such fatal gifts. He began with 
the natives who were in their interest, and cruelly put to 
death, under the eye of Mr. Hastings and his clan, all 
those who, by their moneyed wealth or landed considera- 
tions, could give any effect to their dispositions in favor 
of those ambitious strangers. He removed from Moorshed- 
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abad higher up into the country, to Monghir, in order to 
be more out of our view. He kept his word pretty well, 
but not altogether faithfully, with the gentlemen; and 
though he had no money, for his treasury was empty, he 
gave obligations, which are known by the name of Jeeps, 
(The Indian vocabulary will by degrees become familiar to 
your lordships, as we develop the modes and customs of 
the country.) As soon as he had done this he began to 
rack and tear the provinces that were left to him, to get 
as much from them as should compensate him for the 
revenues of those great provinces he had lost; and accord- 
ingly he began a scene of extortion, horrible, nefarious, 
without precedent or example, upon almost all the landed 
interest of that country. I mention this, because he is 
one of those persons whose governments Mr. Hastings, in 
a paper called his defence, delivered in to the House 
of Commons, has produced as precedents and examples, 
which he has thought fit to follow, and which he thought 
would justify him in the conduct he has pursued. This 
Cossim Ally Khan, after he had acted the tyrant on the 
landed interest, fell upon the moneyed interest. In that 
country there was a person called Juggut Seit. There 
were several of the family, who were bankers to such a 
magnitude as was never heard of in the world. Eeceivers 
of the public revenue, their correspondence extended all 
over Asia; and there are those who are of opinion that 
the house of Juggut Seit, including all its branches, was 
not worth less than six or seven millions sterling. This 
house became the prey of Cossim Ally Khan; but Mr. 
Hoi well had predicted that it should he delivered over to 
Satan to be buffeted (his own pious expression). He pre- 
dicted the misfortunes that should befall them; and we 
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chose a Satan to buffet them, and who did bo boSet them 
bj the miirder of the principal persons of the hoase, and 
hj robbing them of great sums of their wealth, that I be- 
lieve such a scene of nefarious tyranny, destroying and 
cutting up the root of public credit in that country, was 
scarce ever known. In the meantime Cossim was extend- 
ing his tyranny over all who were obnoxious to him; and 
the persons he first sought were those traitors who had 
been friends to the English. Several of the principal of 
these he murdered. There was in the province of Bahar 
a man named Ranukrain; he had got the most positive 
assurances of English faith; but Mr. Macguire, a member 
of the council, on the receipt of 5,000 gold mohors, or 
something more than £8,000 sterling, delivered him up 
to be first imprisoned, then tortured, then* robbed in con- 
sequence of the torture, and finally murdered by Cossim 
Ally EJian. In this way Cossim Ally Khan acted, while 
our government looked on. I hardly choose to mention 
to you the fate of a certain native in consequence of a dia- 
pute with Mr. Mott, a friend of Mr. Hastings, which is in 
the Company's records — records which are almost buried 
by their own magnitude from the knowledge of this 
country. In a contest with this native for his house and 
property, some scuffle having happened between the par- 
ties, the one attempting to seize, and the other to defend^ 
the latter made a complaint to the Nabob, who was in an 
entire subjection at that time to the English; and who 
ordered this unfortunate man, on account of this very 
scuffle arising from defending his property, to be blown 
off from the mouth of a cannon. In short, I am not able 
to tell your lordships of all the nefarioos transactions of 
this man, whom the intrigues of Mr. Holwell and Mr. 
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Hastings had set upon the throne of Bengal. Bat there 
is a circumstance in this business that comes across here, 
and will tend to show another grievance that vexed that 
country, which vexed it long, and is one of the causes of 
its chief disasters, and which, I fear, is not so perfectly 
extirpated but that some part of its roots may remain in 
the ground at this moment. 

Commerce, which enriches every other country in the 
world, was bringing Bengal to total ruin. The Company, 
in former times, when it had no sovereignty or power in 
the country, had large privileges under their dustuck or 
permit; their goods passed without paying duties through 
the country. The servants of the Company made use of 
this dustuck for their own private trade, which, while it 
was used with moderation, the native government winked 
at in some degree; but when it got wholly into private 
hands, it was more like robbery than trade. These traders 
appeared everywhere; they sold at their own prices, and 
forced the people to sell to them at their own prices also. 
It appeared more like an army going to pillage the people, 
under pretence of commerce, than anything else. In vain 
the people claimed the protection of their own country 
courts. 

This English army of traders, in their march, rav- 
aged worse than a Tartarian conqueror. The trade they 
carried on, and which more resembled robbery than com- 
merce, anticipated the resources of the tyrant, and threat- 
ened to leave him no materials for imposition or confisca- 
tion. Thus this miserable country was torn to pieces by 
the horrible rapaciousness of a double tyranny. This ap- 
peared to be so strong a case, that a deputation was sent 
to him at his new capital, Monghir, to form a treaty for 

Vol. lY.-^ 9— OratioDB 
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the purpose of giving some relief against this cruel, cursed, 
and oppressive trade, which was worse even than the tyr- 
anny of the sovereign. This trade, Mr. Yansittart, the 
president about this time, that is, in 1763, who succeeded 
to Mr. Holwell, and was in close union of interests with 
the tyrant, Cossim Ally Khan, by a treaty known by the 
name of the treaty of Monghir, agreed very much to sup- 
press and to confine within something like reasonable 
bounds. There never was a doubt on the face of that 
treaty, that it was a just, proper, fair transaction. But as 
nobody in Bengal did then believe that rapine was ever 
forborne, but in favor of bribery, the persons who lost 
every advantage by the treaty of Monghir, when they 
thought they saw corrupt negotiation carrying away the 
prizes of unlawful commerce, and were likely to see their 
trade crippled by Cossim Ally Khan, fell into a most vio- 
lent fury at this treaty ; and as the treaty was made without 
the concurrence of the rest of the council, the Company's 
servants grew divided, one part were the advocates of the 
treaty, the other of the trade. The latter were universally 
of opinion that the treaty was bought for a great sum of 
money. The evidence we have on our records of the sums 
of money that are stated to have been paid on this occa- 
sion has never been investigated to the bottom. But we 
have it on record that a great sum (£70,000) was paid to 
persons concerned in that negotiation. The rest were ex- 
ceedingly wroth to see themselves not profiting by the 
negotiation, and losing the trade, or likely to be excluded 
from it; and they were the more so because, as we have 
it upon our journals, during all that time the trade of the 
negotiators was not proscribed, but a perwannah was is- 
sued by Cossim Ally Khan, that the trade of his friends, 
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Mr. Yansittart and Mr. Hastings, should not be subject 
to the general regulations* This filled the whole settle- 
ment with ill blood ; but in the regulation itself (I put the 
motive and the secret history out of the case) undoubtedly 
Mr. Hastings and Mr. Yansittart were on the right side. 
They had shown to a demonstration the mischief of this 
trade. However, as the other party were strong, and did 
not readily let go their hold of this great advantage, first, 
dissensions, murmurs, various kinds of complaints, and ill 
blood arose. Cossim Ally was driven to the wall; and, 
having at the same time inade what he thought good 
preparations, a war broke out at last. And how did it 
break out? Tbis Cossim Ally Khan signalized his first 
acts of hostility by an atrocity committed against the 
faith of treaties, against the rules of war, against every 
principle of honor. This intended murderer of his father- 
in-law, whom Mr. Hastings had assisted to raise to the 
throne of Bengal, well knowing his character and his dis- 
position, and well knowing what such a man was capable 
of doing, this man massacred the English wherever he 
met them. There were two hundred or thereabout of the 
Company's servants, or their dependants, slaughtered at 
Patna, with every circumstance of the most abominable 
cruelty. Their limbs were cut to pieces. The tyrant whom 
Mr. Hastings set up, cut and hacked the limbs of British 
subjects in the most cruel and perfidious manner; threw 
them into wells, and polluted the waters of the country 
with British blood. Immediately war is declared against 
him in form. That war sets the whole country in a blaze; 
and then other parties begin to appear upon the scene, 
whose transactions you will find yourselves deeply con- 
cerned in hereafter. 
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As soon as war was declared against Gossim, it was 
necessary to resolve to put up another nabob, and to 
have another revolution; and where do they resort but 
to the man whom, for his alleged tyranny, for his in- 
capacity, for the numberless iniquities he was said to 
have committed, and for his total unfitness and disincli- 
nation to all the duties of government, they had de- 
throned. This very man they take up again to place 
on the throne, from which they had about two years be- 
fore removed him, and for the effecting of which they 
had committed so many iniquities. Even this revolution 
was not made without being paid for. According to the 
usual order of procession, in which the youngest walk 
first — First comes the Company; and the Company had 
secured to it in perpetuity those provinces which Cossim 
Ally Khfin had ceded, as it was thought, rather in the 
way of mortgage than anything else. Then, under 
the name of compensation for su£Eerings to the people 
concerned in the trade, and in the name of donation to 
an army and a navy, which had little to do in this afEair, 
they tax him, what sum do you think? They tax that 
empty and undone treasury of that miserable and undone 
country £500,000 for a private emolument to themselves; 
for the compensation for this iniquitous trade; for the 
compensation for abuses, of which he was neither the au- 
thor nor the abettor; they tax this miserable prince £500,- 
000. That sum was given to individuals. Now comes the 
Company at home, which, on hearing this news, was all in- 
flamed. The directors were on fire. They were shocked at 
it, and particularly at this donation to the army and navy. 
They resolved they would give it no countenance and sup- 
port. In the meantime the gentlemen did not trouble their 
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heads upon that sabject, but meant to exact and get their 
£500,000 as they could. 

Here was a third revolution bought at this amazing 
sum, and this poor miserable prince first dragged from 
Moorshedabad to Calcutta, then dragged back from Cal- 
cutta to Moorshedabad, the sport of fortune, and the play- 
thing of avarice. This poor man is again set up, but is 
left with no authority; his troops, limited, his person — 
everything about him in a manner subjugated, a British 
resident the master of his court; he is set up as a pageant 
on this throne, with no other authority but what would be 
sufficient to give a countenance to presents, gifts, and do- 
nations. That authority was always left, when all the rest 
was taken away. One would have thought that this revo- 
lution might have satisfied these gentlemen, and that the 
money gained by it would have been sufficient. No. 
The partisans of Cossim Ally wanted another revolution. 
The partisans of the other side wished to have something 
more done in the present. They now began to think, that 
to depose Cossim instantly, and to sell him to another, 
was too much at one time, especially as Cossim Ally 
was a man of vigor and resolution, carrying on a fierce 
war against them. But what do you think they did? 
They began to see, from the example of Cossim Ally, 
that the lieutenancy, the ministry of the king, was a good 
thing to be sold, and the sale of that might turn out as 
good a thing as the sale of the prince. For this office 
there were two rival candidates, persons of great consid- 
eration in Bengal; one, a principal Mohammedan called 
Mahomed Beza Khan, a man of high authority — great 
piety in his own religion — great learning in the law — of 
the very first class of Mohammedan nobility: but at the 
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same time, on all these accounts, he was abhorred and 
dreaded by the Nabob, who necessarily feared that a man 
of Mahomed Beza Khan's description would be consid- 
ered as better entitled and fitter for his seat, as Nabob of 
the provinces. 

To balance him there was another man, known by the 
name of the Great — ^Bajah Nundcomar: this man was ac- 
counted the highest of his caste, and held the same rank 
among the G-entoos that Mahomed Beza Khan obtained 
among the Mohammedans. The prince on the throne had 
no jealousy of Nundcomar, because he knew that, as a 
Gentoo, he could not aspire to the office of soubahdar. 
For that reason he was firmly attached to him; he might 
depend completely on his services; he was his against 
Mahomed Beza Khfin, and against the whole world. 
There was, however, a flaw in the Nabob's title, which 
it was necessary should be hid. And perhaps it lay 
against Mahomed Beza Kh&n as well as him. But it 
was a source of apprehension to the Nabob, and con- 
tributed to make him wish to keep all Mohammedan in- 
fluence at a distance. For he was a syed, that is to say, 
a descendant of Mahomet, and as such, though of the 
only acknowledged nobility among Mussulmen, would be 
by that circumstance excluded by the known laws of the 
Mogul empire from being soubahdar in any of the Mogul 
provinces, in case the revival of the constitution of that 
empire should ever again take place. 

An auction was now opened before the English coun- 
cil at Calcutta. Mahomed Beza KhSn bid largely; Nund- 
comar bid largely. The circumstances of these two rivals 
at the Nabob court were equally favorable to the preten- 
sions of each. But the preponderating merits of Ma- 
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homed Beza Khfin, arising from the subjection in which 
he was likely to keep the Nabob, and make him fitter for 
the purpose of continued exactions, induced the council to 
take his money, which amounted to about £220,000. Be 
the sum paid what it may, it was certainly a large one. 
In consequence of which the council attempted to invest 
Mahomed Beza Khfin with the office of naib soubah, or 
deputy viceroy. As to Nundcomar, they fell upon him 
with avengeful fury: he fought his battle as well as he 
could; he opposed bribe to bribe, eagle to eagle; but at 
length he was driven to the wall. Some received his 
money, but did him no service in return: others, more 
conscientious, refused to receive it: and in this battle of 
bribes he was vanquished. A deputation was sent from 
Calcutta to the miserable Nabob, to tear Nundcomar, his 
only support, from his side; and to put the object of all 
his terrors, Mahomed Beza Khfin, in his place. 

Thus began a new division that spUt the presidency 
into violent factions; but the faction which adhered to 
Nundcomar was undoubtedly the weakest. That most 
miserable of men, Meer Jaffier Ally KhSn, clinging, as 
to the last pillar, to Nundcomar, trembling at Mahomed 
Beza Khfin, died in the struggle, a miserable victim to 
all the revolutions, to all the successive changes and ver- 
satile politics at Calcutta. Like all the rest of the great 
personages whom we have degraded and brutalized by 
insult and oppression, he betook himself to the usual 
destructive resources of unprincipled misery — sensuality, 
opium, and wine. His gigantic frame of constitution 
soon gave way under the oppression of this relief, and 
he died, leaving children and grandchildren by wives and 
concubines. On the old Nabob's death Mahomed Beza 
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Kh£n was aoknowledged depatj nabob, the money paid, 
and this revolution completed. 

Here, my lords, opened a new source of plunder, pecu- 
lation, and bribery, which was not neglected. Revolutions 
were no longer necessary, succession supplied their places; 
and w«ll the object agreed with the policy. Rules of suc- 
cession could not be very well ascertained to an office like 
that of the Nabob, which was hereditary only by the ap- 
pointment of the Mogul. The issue by lawful wives would 
naturally be preferred by those who meant the quiet of the 
country. But a more doubtful title was preferred, as bet- 
ter adapted to the purposes of extortion and peculation. 
This miserable succession was sold, and the eldest of the 
issue of Munny Begum, a harlot, brought in to pollute 
the harem of the seraglio, of whom you will hear much 
hereafter, was chosen. He soon succeeded to the grave« 
Another son of the same prostitute succeeded to the same 
unhappy throne, and followed to the same untimely grave. 
Every succession was sold; and between venal successions 
and venal revolutions, in a very few years seven princes 
and six sales were seen successively in Bengal. The last 
was a minor, the issue of a legitimate wife, admitted to 
succeed because a minor, and because there was none il- 
legitimate left. He was instantly stripped of the allow- 
ance of his progenitors, and reduced to a pension of 
160,000 a year. He still exists, and continued to the 
end of Mr. Hastings' government to furnish constant 
sources of bribery and plunder to him and his creatures. 

The offspring of Munny Begum clinging, as his father 
did, to Nundcomar, they tore Nundcomar from his side, 
as they had done from the side of his father, and carried 
him down as a sort of prisoner to Calcutta; where, hav- 
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ing had the weakness to become the first informer, he was 
made the first example. This person, pushed to the wall, 
and knowing that the man he had to deal with was des- 
perate and cruel in his resentment, resolves on the first 
blow, and enters before the council a regular information 
in writing of bribery against Mr. Hastings. In his preface 
to that charge he excuses himself for what is considered 
to be an act equally insane and wicked, and as the one 
inexpiable crime of an Indian — the discovery of the money 
he gives — ^that Mr. Hastings had declaredly determined on 
his ruin, and to accomplish it had newly associated him- 
self with one Mohun Persaud, a name I wish your lord- 
ships to remember, a bitter enemy of his, an infamous 
person, whom Mr. Hastings knew to be such, and as such 
had turned him out of his house; that Mr. Hastings had 
lately recalled and held frequent communications with this 
Mohun Persaud, the subject of which he had no doubt was 
his ruin. In the year 1775 he was hanged by those incor- 
rupt English judges, who were sent to India by Parliament 
to protect the natives from oppression. 

Your lordships will observe that this new sale of the 
office of ministers succeeded to the sale of that of nabobs. 
All these varied and successive sales shook the country to 
pieces.. As if those miserable exhausted provinces were 
to be cured of inanition by phlebotomy — while Cossim 
Ally was racking it above, the Company were drawing 
oflE all its nutriment below. A dreadful, and extensive, 
and most chafcrgeable war followed. Half the northern 
force of India poured down like a torrent on Bengal, 
endangered our existence, and exhausted all our re- 
sources. The war was the fruit of Mr. Hastings' 
cabals. Its termination, as usual, was the result of the 
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military merit and the fortune of this nation. Cossim 
Ally, after having been defeated by the military genius 
and spirit of England (for the Adamses, Monroes, and 
others of that period, I believe, showed as much skill 
and bravery as any of their predecessors), in his flight 
swept away above three millions in money, jewels, or 
effects, out of a country which he had plundered and 
exhausted by his unheard-of exactions. However, he 
fought his way like a retiring lion, turning his face to 
his pursuers. He still fought along his frontier. His 
ability and his money drew to his cause the Soubahdar 
of Oude, the famous Shuja ul Dowla. The Mogul en- 
tered into these wars, and penetrated into the lower 
provinces on one side, while Bui want Sing, the Rajah 
of Benares, entered them on another. After various 
changes of party, and changes of fortune, the loss, which 
began in the treachery of the civil service, was, as I have 
before remarked, redeemed by military merit. Many ex- 
amples of the same sort have since been seen. 

While these things were transacted in India, the court 
of directors in London, hearing of so many changes, hear- 
ing of such an incredible mass of perfidy and venality, 
knowing that there was a general market made of the 
country and of the Company; that the flame of war 
spread from province to province; that, in proportion 
as it spread, the fire glowed with augmented fierceness; 
and that the rapacity which originally gave rise to it was 
following it in all its progress; the Company, my lords, 
alarmed not only for their acquisitions but their existence, 
and finding themselves sinking lower and lower by every 
victory they obtained, thought it necessary at length to 
come to some system and some settlement. After com- 
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posing their differences with Lord Glive, they sent him 
out to that country, about the year 1765, in order, by his 
name, weight, authority, and vigor of mind, to give some 
sort of form and stability to government, and to rectify 
the innumerable abuses which prevailed there; and par- 
ticularly that great source of disorders, that fundamental 
abuse — presents: for the bribes, by which all these revo- 
lutions were bought, had not the name of conditions, 
stipulations, or rewards; they even had the free and 
gratuitous style of presents. The receivers contended 
that they were mere gratuities given for service done, 
or mere tokens of affection and gratitude to the parties. 
They may give them what names they please, and your 
lordships will think of them what you please. But they 
were the donations of misery to power, the gifts of suf- 
ferers to the oppressors; and, consequently, where they 
prevailed, they left no certain property or fixed situation 
to any man in India, from the highest to the lowest. 

The court of directors sent out orders to enlarge the 
servants' covenants, with new and severe clauses, strongly 
prohibiting the practice of receiving presents. Lord Olive 
himself had been a large receiver of them. Yet, as it was 
in the moment of a revolution, which gave them all they 
possessed, the Company would hear no more of it. They 
sent him out to reform — whether they chose well or ill, 
does not signify. I think, upon the whole, they chose 
well; because his name and authority could do much. 
They sent him out to redress the grievances of that 
country, and it was necessary he should be well armed 
for that service. They sent him out with such powers 
as no servant of the Company ever held before. I would 
not be understood here in my own character, much less in 
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the delegated character in which I stand, to contend for 
any man in the totality of his conduct. Perhaps in some 
of his measures he was mistaken, and in some of his acts 
reprehensible; but justice obliges me to say that the plan 
which he formed, and the course which he pursued, were 
in general great and well imagined; that he laid great 
foundations, if they had been properly built upon. For, 
in the first place, he composed all the neighboring coun- 
tries, torn to pieces by the wars of Oossim Ally, and 
quieted the apprehensions raised by the opinion of the 
boundless ambition of England. He took strong meas- 
ures to put an end to a great many of the abuses that 
prevailed in the country subject to the Company. He 
then proceeded to the upper provinces; and formed a 
plan which, for a military man, has great civil and po- 
litical merit. He put a bound to the aspiring spirit of 
the Company's servants; he limited its conquests; he 
prescribed bounds to its ambition. First (says he) quiet 
the minds of the country; what you have obtained, regu- 
late; make it known to India that you resolve to acquire 
no more. On this solid plan he fixed every prince that 
was concerned in the preceding wars, on the one side 
and on the other, in a happy and easy settlement. He 
restored Shuja ul Dowla, who had been driven from his 
dominions by the military arm of Great Britain, to the 
rank of vizier, and to the dominion of the territories of 
Oude. With a generosity that astonished all Asia, he 
reinstated this expelled enemy of his nation peaceably 
upon his throne. And this act of politic generosity did 
more toward quieting the minds of the people of Asia 
than all the terror, great as it was, of the English arms. 
At the same time Lord Clive, generous to all, took pe- 
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culiar care of our friends and allies. He took care of 
Bulwant Sing, the great Bajah of Benares, who had taken 
oar part in the war. He secured him from the revenge 
of Shuja al Dowla. The Mogul had granted us the su- 
periority over Bulwant Sing. Lord Olive re-established 
him in a secure, easy independency. He confirmed him, 
under the British guarantee, in the rich principality which 
he held. 

The Mogul, the head of the Mussulman religion in 
India, and of the Indian empire, a head honored and 
esteemed even in its ruins, he procured to be recognized 
by all the persons that were connected with his empire. 
The rents, that ought to be paid to the vizier of the em- 
pire, he gave to the vizeret. Thus our alliances were 
cemented; our enemies were reconciled; all Asia was con- 
ciliated by our settlement with the king. 

To that unhappy fugitive king, driven from place to 
place, the sport of fortune, now an emperor, and now a' 
prisoner, prayed for in every mosque, in which his au- 
thority was conspired against, one day opposed by the 
coin struck in his name, and the other day sold for it — to 
this descendant of Tamerlane he allotted, with a decent 
share of royal dignity, an honorable fixed residence, where 
he might be useful, and could not be dangerous. 

As to the Bengal provinces, he did not take for the 
Company the viceroyalty, as Mr. Holwell would have 
persuaded, almost forced, the Company to do; but, to 
satisfy the prejudice of the Mohammedans, the country 
was left in the hands nominally of the soubah or viceroy, 
who was to administer the criminal justice and the exterior 
forms of royalty. He obtained from the sovereign the 
dewannee. This is the great act of the constitutional 
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entrance of the Oompany into the body politio of India. 
It gave to the settlement of Bengal a fixed constitutional 
form, with a legal title acknowledged and recognized now 
for the first time by all the natural powers of the country, 
because it arose from the charter of the undoubted sover- 
eign. The dewannee, or high-stewardship, gave to the 
Company the collection and management of the revenue; 
and in this modest and civil character they appeared not 
the oppressors but the protectors of the people. This 
scheme had all the real power, without any invidious 
appearance of it; it gave them the revenue, without the 
parade of sovereignty. On this double foundation the gov- 
ernment was happily settled. The minds of the natives 
were quieted. The Company's territories and views were 
circumscribed. The arm of force was put out of sight. 
The imperial name covered everything. The power of the 
purse was in the hand of the Company. The power of 
the sword was in effect so, as they contracted for the main- 
tenance of the army. The Company had a revenue of a 
million and a half. The Nabob had indeed fallen from 
any real and effective power, yet the dignity of the court 
was maintained; the prejudices and interests of the Moham- 
medans, and particularly of their nobility, who had suffered 
more by this great revolution even than the old inhabitants 
of the country, were consulted : for by this plan a revenue 
of £500,000 was settled on the viceroyalty, which was 
thus enabled to provide in some measure for those great 
families. The Company likewise, by this plan, in order 
to enjoy their revenues securely, and to avoid envy and 
murmur, put them into the hands of Mahomed Eeza 
Khan, whom Lord Clive found in the management of 
affairs, and did not displace; and he was now made deputy 
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Steward to the Company, as he had been before lieutenant- 
viceroy to the Nabob. A British resident at Moorshedabad 
was established as a control. The Company exercised their 
power over the revenue in the first instance through the 
natives, but the British resident was in reality the great 
mover. 

If ever this nation stood in a situation of glory through- 
out Asia, it was in that moment. But, as I have said, some 
material errors and mistakes were committed. After the 
formation of this plan. Lord Clive unfortunately did not 
stay long enough in the country to give consistency to 
the measures of reformation he had undertaken, but rapidly 
returned to England; and after his departure the govern- 
ment that continued had not vigor or authority to support 
the settlement then made; and considerable abuses began 
to prevail in every quarter. Another capital period in our 
history here commences. Those who succeeded (though 
I believe one of them was one of the honestest men that 
ever served the Company, I mean Governor Verelst) had 
not weight enough to poise the system of the service, and 
consequently many abuses and grievances again prevailed. 
— Supervisors were appointed to every district, as a check 
on the native collectors, and to report every abuse as it 
should arise. But they, who were appointed to redress 
grievances, were themselves accused of being guilty of 
them. However, the disorders were not of that violent 
kind which preceded Mr. Hastings' departure, nor such 
as followed his return — no mercenary wars, no mercenary 
revolutions, no extirpation of nations, no violent convul- 
sions in the revenue, no subversion of ancient houses, no 
general sales of any descriptions of men — none of these, 
but certainly such grievances as made it necessary for the 
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Company to send out another commission in 1769, with in- 
structions pointing out the chief abuses. It was composed 
of Mr. Vansittart, Mr. Ford, and Mr. Scrafton. The un- 
fortunate end of that commission is known to all the 
world: but I mention it in order to state, that the receipt 
of presents was considered as one of the grievances which 
then prevailed in India; and that the supervisors under 
that commission were ordered upon no account whatever 
to take presents. Upon the unfortunate catastrophe which 
happened, the Company was preparing to send out another 
for the rectification of these grievances, when Parliament 
thought it necessary to supersede that commission — to take 
the matter into their own hands, and to appoint another 
commission in a parliamentary way (of which Mr. Hastings 
was one) for the better government of that country. Mr. 
Hastings, as I must mention to your lordships, soon after 
the deposition and restoration of JaflS^er Ally Khan, and 
before Lord Clive arrived, quitted for a while the scene 
in which he had been so mischievously employed, and re- 
turned to England to strengthen himself by those cabals 
which again sent him out with new authority to pursue 
the courses which were the natural sequel to his former 
proceedings. He returned to India with great power in- 
deed; first to a seat in council at Fort St. George, and 
from thence to succeed to the presidency of Fort William. 
On him the Company placed their chief reliance. Happy 
had it been for them, happy for India, and for England, 
if his conduct had been such as to spare your lordships 
and the Commons the exhibition of this day. 

When this government, with Mr. Hastings at the head 
of it, was settled, Moorshedabad did still continue the 
seat of the native government, and of all the collections. 
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Here the Company was not satisfied with placing a resi- 
dent at the durbar, which was the first step to our assum- 
ing the government in that country. These steps must be 
traced by your lordships, for I should never have given 
you this trouble, if it was not necessary to possess you 
clearly of the several progressive steps by which the Com- 
pany's government came to be established, and to super- 
sede the native. The next step was the appointment of 
supervisors in every province, to oversee the native col- 
lector. The third was to establish a general council of 
revenue at Moorshedabad, to superintend the great steward, 
Mahomed Beza Khan. In 1772, that council by Mr. 
Hastings was overturned, and the whole management of 
the revenue brought to Calcutta. Mahomed Beza Khan, 
by orders of the Company, was turned out of all his offices, 
and turned out for reasons and principles which your 
lordships will hereafter see; and at last the dewannee was 
entirely taken out of the native hands, and settled in the 
supreme council and presidency itself in Calcutta; and so 
it remained until the year 1781, when Mr. Hastings made 
another revolution, took it out of the hands of the supreme 
council, in which the orders of the Company, an act of 
Parliament, and their own act had vested it, and put it 
into a subordinate council — ^that is, it was entirely vested 
in himself. 

Now your lordships see the whole of the revolutions. 
I have stated them, I trust, with perspicuity — stated the 
grounds and principles upon which they were made — 
stated the abuses that grew upon them — and that every 
revoluti9n produced its abuse. You saw the native gov 
ernment vanish by degrees, until it was reduced to a situa- 
tion fit for nothing but to become a private perquisite, as 
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it has been to Mr. Hastings, and to be granted to whom 
he pleased. The English government succeeded, at the 
head of which Mr. Hastings was placed by an act of Par- 
liament, having before held the office of president of the 
council — the express object of both these appointments 
being to redress grievances; and within these two periods 
of his power, as president and governor-general, were those 
crimes committed of which he now stands accused. All 
this history is merely by way of illustration — his crimina- 
tion begins from his nomination to the presidency; and 
we are to consider how he comported himself in that 
station, and in his office of governor-general. 

The first thing in considering the merits or demerits 
of any governor, is to have some test by which they are 
to be tried. And here, my lords, we conceive, that when 
a British governor is sent abroad, he is sent to pursue the 
good of the people as much as possible in the spirit of 
the laws of this country, which in all respects intend their 
conservation, their happiness, and their prosperity. This 
is the principle upon which Mr. Hastings was bound to 
govern, and upon which he is to account for his conduct 
here. 

His rule was, what a British governor, intrusted with 
the power of this country, was bound to do, or to forbear. 
If he has performed, and if he has abstained, as he ought, 
dismiss him honorably acquitted from your bar; otherwise 
condemn him. He may resort to other priuciples and to 
other maxims, but this country will force him to be tried 
by its laws. The law of this country recognizes that well- 
known crime, called misconduct in office; it is a head of 
the law of England, and, so far as inferior courts are com- 
petent to try it, may be tried in them. Here your lord' 
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ships' competence is plenary^ you are fully competent both 
to inquire into and to punish the oflEence. And, first, I 
am. to state to your lordships, by the direction of those 
whom I am bound to obey, the principles on which Mr. 
Hastings declares he has conducted his government; prin- 
ciples, which he has avowed — first, in several letters writ- 
ten to the East India Company — next, in a paper of defence 
delivered to the House of Commons, explicitly; and more 
explicitly in his defence before your lordships. Nothing 
in Mr. Hastings' proceedings is so curious as his several 
defences; and nothing in the defences is so singular as the 
principles upon which he proceeds. Your lordships will 
have to decide not only upon a large, connected, systematic 
train of misdemeanors, but an equally connected system 
of principles and maxims of government invented to justify 
those misdemeanors. He has brought them forward and 
avowed them in the face of day. He has boldly and in- 
sultingly thrown them in the face of the representatives of 
a free people, and we cannot pass them by without adopt- 
ing them. 

I am directed to protest against those grounds and 
principles upon which he frames his defence; for, if 
those grounds are good and valid, they carry oflE a great 
deal at least, if not entirely the foundation, of our charge. 
My lords, we contend that Mr. Hastings, as a British gov- 
ernor, ought to govern on British principles: not by Brit- 
ish forms — God forbid; for, if ever there was a case in 
which the letter kills and the spirit gives life, it would 
be an attempt to introduce British forms and the sub- 
stance of despotic principles together into any country. 
No. We call for that spirit of equity, that spirit of jus- 
tice, that spirit of protection, that spirit of lenity, which 
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ought to characterize every British subject in power; and 
on these, and these principles only, he will be tried. 

But he has told your lordships, in his defence, that 
actions in Asia do not bear the same moral qualities 
which the same actions would bear in Europe. 

My lords, we positively deny that principle. I am 
authorized and called upon to deny it. And having 
stated at large what he means by saying that the same 
actions have not the same qualities in Asia and in Eu- 
rope, we are to let your lordships know, that these gen- 
tlemen have formed a plan of geographical morality, by 
which the duties of men, in public and in private situa- 
tions, are not to be governed by their relation to the 
great Governor of the universe, or by their relation to 
mankind, but by climates, degrees of longitude, parallels 
not of life but of latitudes; as if, when you have crossed 
the equinoctial, all the virtues die, as they say some in- 
sects die when they cross the line; as if there were a 
kind of baptism, like that practiced by seamen, by which 
they unbaptize themselves of all that they learned in Eu- 
rope, and after which a new order and system of things 
commenced. 

This geographical morality we do protest against. Mr. 
Hastings shall not screen himself under it; and on this 
point I hope and trust many words will not be necessary 
to satisfy your lordships. But we think it necessary, in 
justification of ourselves, to declare, that the laws of mo- 
rality are the same everywhere; and that there is no ac- 
tion, which would pass for an act of extortion, of pecula- 
tion, of bribery, and of oppression in England, that is not 
an act of extortion, of peculation, of bribery, and oppres- 
sion in Europe, Asia, Africa, and all the world over. 
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This I contend for, not in the technical forms of it, but 
I contend for it in the substance. 

Mr. Hastings comes before your lordships not as a 
British governor answering to a British tribunal, but 
as a soubahdar, as a bashaw of three tails. He says, 
"I had an arbitrary power to exercise: 1 exercised it. 
Slaves I found the people; slaves they are, they are so 
by their constitution; and if they are, I did not make 
it for them. I was unfortunately bound to exercise this 
arbitrary power, and accordingly I did exercise it. It was 
disagreeable to me, but I did exercise it, and no other 
power can be exercised in that country.'' This, if it be 
true, is a plea in bar. But I trust and hope your lord- 
ships will not judge by laws and institutions which you 
do not know, against those laws and institutions which 
you do know, and under whose power and authority Mr. 
Hastings went out to India. Can your lordships patiently 
hear what wt have heard with indignation enough, and 
what, if there were nothing else, would call these prin- 
ciples, as well as the actions which are justified on such 
principles, to your lordships' bar; that it may be known 
whether the Peers of England do not sympathize with the 
Commons in their detestation of such doctrine ? Think of 
an English governor tried before you as a British subject, 
and yet declaring that he governed on the principles of 
arbitrary power. His plea is, that he did govern there 
on arbitrary and despotic and, as he supposes, Oriental 
principles. And as this plea is boldly avowed and main- 
tained, and as, no doubt, all his conduct was perfectly 
correspondent to these principles, the principles and the 
conduct must be tried together. 

If your lordships will now permit me, I will state one 
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of the many places in which he has avowed these princi- 
ples as the basis and foundation of all his conduct. ''The 
sovereignty which they assumed it fell to my lot, very 
unexpectedly, to exert; and whether or not such power, 
or powers of that nature, were delegated to me by any 
provisions of any act of Parliament, I confess myself too 
little of a lawyer to pronounce. I only know that the 
acceptance of the sovereignty of Benares, etc., is not ac- 
knowledged or admitted by any act of Parliament; and 
yet, by the particular interference of the majority of the 
council, the Company is clearly and indisputably seized 
of that sovereignty." So that this gentleman, because he 
is not a lawyer, nor clothed with those robes which dis- 
tinguish and well distinguish the learning of this coun- 
try, is not to know anything of his duty; and whether 
he was bound by any or what act of Parliament, is a 
thing he is not lawyer enough to know. Now, if your 
lordships will suflEer the laws to be broken by those who 
are not of the long robe, I am afraid those of the long 
robe will have none to punish but those of their «owii 
profession. He therefore goes to a law he is better ac- 
quainted with; that is, the law of arbitrary power and 
force, if it deserves to be called by the name of law. 
**If, therefore," says he, '*the sovereignty of Benares, as 
ceded to us by the vizier, have any rights whatever an- 
nexed to it (and be not a mere empty word without 
meaning), those rights must be such as are held, coun- 
tenanced, and established by the law, custom, and usage 
of the Mogul empire, and not by the provisions of any 
British act of Parliament hitherto enacted. Those rights, 
and none other, I have been the involuntary instrument 
of enforcing. And if any future act of Parliament shall 
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positively, or by implication, tend to annihilate those very 
rights, or their exertion, as I have exerted them, I mach 
fear that the boasted sovereignty of Benares, which was 
held up as an acquisition almost obtraded on the Com* 
pany against my consent and opinion (for I acknowledge 
that even then I foresaw many difficulties and inconven- 
iences in its future exercise); I fear, I say, that this 
sovereignty will be found a burden instead of a benefit, 
a heavy clog rather than a precious gem to its present 
possessors; I mean, unless the whole of our territory in 
that quarter shall be rounded and made a uniform com- 
pact body by one grand and systematic arrangement; such 
an arrangement as shall do away all the mischiefs, doubts, 
and inconveniences (both to the governors and the gov- 
erned) arising from the variety of tenures, rights, and 
claims in all cases of landed property and feudal jurisdic- 
tion in India, from the informality, invalidity, and insta- 
bility of all engagements in so divided and unsettled a 
state of society, and from the unavoidable anarchy and 
confusion of different laws, religions, and prejudices, 
moral, civil, and political, all jumbled together in one 
unnatural and discordant mass. Every part of Hindustan 
has been constantly exposed to these and similar disad- 
vantages ever since the Mohammedan conquests. 

**The Hindus, who never incorporated with their con- 
querors, were kept in order only by the strong hand of 
power. The constant necessity of similar exertions would 
increase at once their energy and extent, so that rebellion 
itself is the parent and promoter of despotism. Sover- 
eignty in India implies nothing else. For I know not 
how we can form an estimate of its powers but from its 
visible effects, and those are everywhere the same from 
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Oabul to Assam. The whole history of Asia is nothing 
more than precedents to prove the invariable exercise of 
arbitrary power. To all this I strongly alluded in the 
minutes I delivered in council, when the treaty with the 
new vizier was on foot in 1775; and I wished to make 

Gheit Sing independent, because in India dependence in- 

I 

eluded a thousand evils, many of which I enumerated at 
that time, and they are entered in the ninth clause of the 
first section of this charge. I knew the powers with 
which an Indian sovereignty is armed, and the dangers 
to which tributaries are exposed. I knew that, from the 
history of Asia and from the very nature of mankind, 
the subjects of a despotic empire are always vigilant 
for the moment to rebel, and the sovereign is ever jeal- 
ous of rebellious intentions. A zemindar is an Indian 
subject, and, as such, exposed to the common lot of his 
fellows. The mean and depraved state of a mere zemindar 
is therefore this very dependence above mentioned on a 
despotic government, this very proneness to shake oft his 
allegiance, and this very exposure to continual danger 
from his sovereign's jealousy, which are consequent on 
the political state of Hindustanic governments. Bulwant 
Sing, if he had been, and Gheit Sing, as long as he was, 
a zemindar, stood exactly in this mean and depraved staU 
by the constitution of his country. I did not make it for 
him, but would have secured him from it. Those who 
made him a zemindar entailed upon him the consequences 
of so mean and depraved a tenure. AUaverdy Khan 
and Gossim Ally fined all their zemindars on the neces- 
sities of war, and on every pretence either of court ne- 
cessity or court extravagance." 

My lords, you have now heard the principles on which 
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Mr. Hastings governs ihiB part of Asia sabjected to the 
British empire. Tou haye heard his opinion of the mean 
and depraved state of those who are subject to it. You 
have heard his lecture upon arbitrary power, which he 
states to be the constitution of Asia. Tou hear the appli- 
cation he makes of it; and you hear the practices which 
he employs to justify it, and who the persons were on 
whose authority he relies, and whose example he pro- 
fesses to follow. In the first place, your lordships will 
be astonished at the audacity with which he speaks of 
his own administration, as if he was reading a speculative 
lecture on the evils attendant upon some vicious system 
of foreign government, in which he had no sort of con- 
cern whatsoever. And then, when in this speculative way 
he has established, or thinks he has, the vices of the gov- 
ernment, he conceives he has found a sufficient apology 
for his own crimes. And if he violates the most solemn 
engagements, if he oppresses, extorts, and robs, if he im- 
prisons, confiscates, banishes at his sole will and pleasure, 
when we accuse him for his ill treatment of the people 
committed to him as a sacred trust, his defence is — to be 
robbed, violated, oppressed is their privilege; let the con- 
stitution of their country answer for it. I did not make 
it for them. Slaves I found them, and as slaves I have 
treated them. I was a despotic prince; despotic govern- 
ments are jealous, and the subjects prone to rebellion. 
This very proneness of the subject to shake ofi his al- 
legiance exposes him to continual danger from his sov- 
ereign's jealousy; and this is consequent on the political 
state of Hindustanic governments. He lays it down, as a 
rule, that despotism is the genuine constitution of India; 
that a disposition to rebellion in the subject, or dependent 

YoL rv.— t lO—Orationa 
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prince, is the necessary effect of this despotism; and that 
jealousy and its consequences naturally arise on the part 
of the sovereign — that the government is everything, and 
the subject nothing; that the great landed men are in a 
mean and depraved state, and subject to many evils. 

Such a state of things, if true, would warrant conclu- 
sions directly opposite to those which Mr. Hastings means 
to draw from them, both argumentatively and practically, 
first to influence his conduct and then to bottom his de- 
fence of it. 

Perhaps you will imagine that the man who avows these 
principles of arbitrary government, and pleads them as the 
justification of acts which nothing else can justify, is of 
opinion that they are, on the whole, good for the people 
over whom they are exercised. The very reverse. He 
mentions them as horrible things, tending to inflict on 
the people a thousand evils, and to bring on the ruler a 
continual train of dangers. Yet he states that your ac- 
quisitions in India will be a detriment instead of an ad- 
vantage, if you destroy arbitrary power, unless you can 
reduce all the religious establishments, all the civil insti- 
tutions, and tenures of land, into one uniform mass; that 
is, unless by acts of arbitrary power you extinguish all 
the laws, rights, and religious principles of the people, 
and force them to a uniformity; and on that uniformity 
build a system of arbitrary power. 

But nothing is more false than that despotism is the 
constitution of any country in Asia that we are acquainted 
with. It is certainly not true of any Mohammedan consti 
tution. But if it were, do your lordships really think that 
the nation would bear, that any human creature would 
bear, to hear an English governor defend himself on such 
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principles? or, if he oan defend himself on sach princi- 
ples, is it possible to deny the conclusion, that no man in 
India has a security for anything, but by being totally 
independent of the British government? Here he has de- 
clared his opinion that he is a despotic prince, that he is 
to use arbitrary power, and of course all his acts are cov- 
ered with that shield. *'/A:noti;," says he, ^^the constitution 
of Asia only from its practice.^ ^ Will your lordships submit 
to hear the corrupt practices of mankind made the princi- 
ples of government? — No; it will be your pride and glory 
to teach men intrusted with power, that, in their use of 
it, they are to conform to principles, and not to draw their 
principles from the corrupt practice of any man whatever. 
Was there ever heard, or could it be conceived, that a 
governor would dare to heap up all the evil practices, all 
the cruelties, oppressions, extortions, corruptions, briberies, 
of all the ferocious usurpers, desperate robbers, thieves, 
cheats, and jugglers, that ever had office from one end of 
Asia to another, and consolidating all this mass of the 
crimes and absurdities of barbarous domination into one 
code, establish it as the whole duty of an English gov- 
ernor? I believe, that till this time so audacious a thing 
was never attempted by man. — 

He have arbitarary power! My lords, the East India 
Company have not arbitrary power to give him; the king 
has no arbitrary power to give him; your lordships have 
not; nor the Commons; nor the whole legislature. We 
have no arbitrary power to give, because arbitrary power 
is a thing which neither any man can hold nor any man 
can give. No man can lawfully govern himself according 
to his own will, much less can one person be governed by 
the will of another. We are all born in subjection, all 
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born equally, high and low, governors and governed, in 
Bubjection to one great, immutable, pre-existent law, prior 
to all our devices, and prior to all our contrivances, para- 
mount to all our ideas and all our sensations, antecedent 
to our very existence, by which we are knit and connected 
in the eternal frame of the universe, out of which we 
cannot stir. 

This great law does not arise from our conventions or 
compacts; on the contrary, it gives to our conventions and 
compacts all the force and sanction they can have — ^it does 
not arise from our vain institutions. Every good gift is 
of God; all power is of God — and He, who has given the 
power, and from whom alone it originates, will never sofEer 
the exercise of it to be practiced upon any less solid foun- 
dation than the power itself. If then all dominion of man 
over man is the effect of the Divine disposition, it is bound 
by the eternal laws of Him that gave it, with which no 
human authority can dispense; neither he that exercises 
it, nor even those who are subject to it: and, if they were 
mad enough to make an express compact, that should re- 
lease their magistrate from his duty, and should declare 
their lives, liberties, and properties dependent upon, not 
rules and laws, but his mere capricious will, that covenant 
would be void. The accepter of it has not his authority 
increased, but he has his crime doubled. Therefore can 
it be imagined, if this be true, that He will suffer this 
great gift of government, the greatest, the best, that was 
ever given by God to mankind, to be the plaything and 
the sport of the feeble will of a man who, by a blasphe- 
mous, absurd, and petulant usurpation, would place his 
own feeble, contemptible, ridiculous will in the place of 
the Divine wisdom and justice? 
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The title of conquest makes no difference at all. No 
conquest can give such a right; for conquest, that is force, 
cannot convert its own injustice into a just title, by which 
it may rule others at its pleasure. By conquest, which is 
a more immediate designation of the hand of God, the 
conqueror succeeds to all the painful duties and subordi- 
nation to the power of God, which belonged to the sover- 
eign whom he has displaced, just as if he had come in by 
the positive law of some descent or some election. To 
this at least he is strictly bound — he ought to govern 
them as he governs his own subjects. But every wise 
conqueror has gone much further than he was bound to 
go. It has been his ambition and his policy to reconcile 
the vanquished to his fortune, to show that they had 
gained by the change, to convert their momentary suifer- 
ing into a long benefit, and to draw from the humiliation 
of his enemies an accession to his own glory. This has 
been so constant a practice, that it is to repeat the histories 
of all politic conquerors in all nations and in all times; 
and I will not so much distrust your lordships' enlightened 
and discriminating studies and correct memories, as to 
allude to one of them. I will only show you that the 
court of directors, under whom he served, has adopted 
that idea, that they constantly inculcated it to him and 
to all the servants, that they run a parallel between their 
own and the native government, and supposing it to be 
very evil, did not hold it up as an example to be followed, 
but as an abuse to be corrected; that they never made it 
a question, whether India is to be improved by English 
law and liberty, or English law and liberty vitiated by 
Indian corruption. 

No, my lords, this arbitrary power is not to be had by 
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conquest. Nor can any sovereign have it by succession, 
for no man can succeed to fraud, rapine, and violence; 
neither by compact, covenant, or submission — for men 
cannot covenant themselves out of their rights and their 
duties; nor by any other means can arbitrary power be 
conveyed to any man. Those who give to others such 
rights, perform acts that are void as they are given, good 
indeed and valid only as tending to subject themselves and 
those who act with them to the Divine displeasure; because 
morally there can be no such power. Those who give and 
those who receive arbitrary power are alike criminal; and 
there is no man but is bound to resist it to the best of his 
power, wherever it shall show its face to the world. It is 
a crime to bear it, when it can be rationally shaken off. 
Nothing but absolute impotence can justify men in not 
resisting it to the utmost of their ability. 

Law and arbitrary power are in eternal enmity. Name 
me a magistrate, and I will name property; name me 
power, and 1 will name protection. It is a contradiction 
in terms, it is blasphemy in religion, it is wickedness in 
politics, to say that any man can have arbitrary power. 
In every patent of office the duty is included. For what 
else does a magistrate exist ? To suppose for power is an 
absurdity in idea. Judges are guided and governed by the 
eternal laws of justice, to which we are all subject. We 
may bite our chains if we will, but we shall be made to 
know ourselves, and be taught that man is born to be 
governed by law; and he that will substitute will in the 
place of it is an enemy to God. 

Despotism does not in the smallest degree abrogate, 
alter, or lessen any one daty of any one relation of life, 
or weaken the force or obligation of any one engagement 
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or contract whatsoever. Despotism, if it means anything 
that is at all defensible, means a mode of government 
bound by no written rules, and coerced by no controlling 
magistracies or well-settled orders in the state. But if it 
has no written law, it neither does nor can cancel the 
primeval, indefeasible, unalterable law of nature and of 
nations; and if no magistracies control its exertions, those 
exertions must derive their limitation and direction either 
from the equity and moderation of the ruler, or from down- 
right revolt on the part of the subject by rebellion, divested 
of all its criminal qualities. The moment a sovereign re- 
moves the idea of security and protection from his sub- 
jects, and declares that he is everything, and they nothing, 
when he declares that no contract he makes with them can 
or ought to bind him, he then declares war upon them. 
He is no longer sovereign; they are no longer subjects. 

No man, therefore, has a right to arbitrary power. But 
the thought, which is suggested by the depravity of him 
who brings it forward, is supported by a gross confusion 
of ideas and principles, which your lordships well know 
how to discern and separate. It is manifest, that in the 
eastern government, and the western, and in all govern- 
ments, the supreme power in the state cannot, while that 
state subsists, be rendered criminally responsible for its 
actions; otherwise it would not be the supreme power. It 
is certainly true, but the actions do not change their nature 
by losing their responsibility. The arbitrary acts which 
are unpunished are not the less vicious, though none but 
God, the conscience, and the opinions of mankind take 
cognizance of them. 

It is not merely so in this or that government, but in 
all countries. The king in this country is undoubtedly 
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unaccountable for his actions. The House of Lords, if it 
should ever exercise (God forbid I should suspect it would 
ever do what it has never done), but if it should ever 
abuse its judicial power, and give such a judgment as it 
ought not to give, whether from fear of popular clamor 
on the one hand, or predilection to the prisoner on the 
other — if they abuse their judgments there is no calling 
them to an account for it. And so if the Commons should 
abuse their power — nay, if they should have been so 
greatly delinquent as not to have prosecuted this offender, 
they could not be accountable for it; there is no punishing 
them for their acts, because we exercise a part of the 
supreme power. But are they less criminal, less rebellious 
against the Divine Majesty? are they less hateful to man, 
whose opinions they ought to cultivate as far as they are 
just? No. Till society fall into a state of dissolution they 
cannot be accountable for their acts. But it is from con- 
founding the unaccountable character inherent in the su- 
preme power with arbitrary power that all this confusion 
of ideas has arisen. 

Even upon a supposition that arbitrary power can exist 
anywhere, which we deny totally, and which your lord- 
ships will be the first and proudest to deny, still absolute, 
supreme dominion was never conferred or delegated by 
you; much less arbitrary power, which never did in any 
case, nor ever will in any case, time, or country, produce 
any one of the ends of just government. 

It is true that the supreme power in every constitution 
of government must be absolute; and this may be corrupted 
into the arbitrary. But all good constitutions have estab- 
lished certain fixed rules for the exercise of their func- 
tions, which they rarely or ever depart from, and which 
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rales form the security against that worst of evils, the 
government of will and force instead of wisdom and 
justice. 

But though the supreme power is in a situation resem- 
bling arbitrary, yet never was there heard of in the history 
of the world, that is, in that mixed chaos of human wisdom 
and folly, such a thing as an intermediate arbitrary power — 
that is, of an officer of government, who is to exert au 
thority over the people without any law at all, and who is 
to have the benefit of all laws, and all forms of law, when 
he is called to an account. For that is to let a wild beast 
(for such is a man without law) loose upon the people to 
prey on them at his pleasure; while all the laws, which 
ought to secure the people against the abuse of power, are 
employed to screen that abuse against the cries of the 
people. 

This is de facto the state of our Indian government. 
But to establish it so in right as well as in fact, is a thing 
left for us to begin with — the first of mankind. 

For a subordinate arbitrary or even despotic power 
never was heard of in right, claim, or authorized practice. 
Least of all has it been heard of in the eastern govern- 
ments, where all the instances of severity and cruelty fall 
upon governors and persons intrusted with power. This 
would be a gross contradiction. Before Mr. Hastings none 
ever came before his superiors to claim it; because, if any 
such thing could exist, he claims the very power of that 
sovereign who calls him to account. 

But suppose a man to come before us, denying all the 
benefits of law to the people under him — and yet, when 
he is called to account, to claim all the benefits of that 
law, which was made to screen mankind from the excesses 
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of power: sach a claim, I will venture to say, is a monsteri 
that never existed except in the wild imagination of some 
theorist. It cannot be admitted, because it is a perversion 
of the fundamental principle, that every power, given for 
the protection of the people below, should be responsible 
to the power above. It is to suppose, that the people 
shall have no laws with regard to Atm, yet when he comes 
to be tried, he shall claim the protection of those laws, 
which were made to secure the people from his violence; 
that he shall claim a fair trial, an equitable hearing, every 
advantage of counsel (God forbid he should not have 
them), yet that the people under him shall have none of 
those advantages. The reverse is the principle of every 
just and rational procedure. For the people, who have 
nothing to use but their natural faculties, ought to be 
gently dealt with; but those who are intrusted with an 
artificial and instituted authority have in their hands 
a great deal of the force of other people; and as their 
temptations to injustice are greater, so their means are in- 
finitely more effectual for mischief by turning the powers 
given for the preservation of society to its destruction ; so 
that if an arbitrary procedure be justifiable, a strong one 
I am sure is, it is when used against those who pretend 
to use it against others. 

My lords, I will venture to say of the governments of 
Asia, that none of them ever had an arbitrary power; and 
if any governments had an arbitrary power, they cannot 
delegate it to any persons under them; that is, they can- 
not so delegate it to others as not to leave them account- 
able on the principles upon which it was given. As this 
is a contradiction in terms, a gross absurdity as well as a 
monstrous wickedness, let me say, for the honor of human 
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nature, that although undoabtedly we may speak it with 
the pride of England, that we have better institutions for 
the preservation of the rights of men than any other coun- 
try in the world; yet I will venture to say, that no country 
has wholly meant, or ever meant, to give this power. 

As it cannot exist in right on any rational and solid 
principles of government, so neither does it exist in the 
constitution of Oriental governments, and I do not insist 
upon it that Oriental governments know nothing of arbi- 
trary power. I have taken as much pains as I could to 
examine into the constitutions of them. I have been 
endeavoring to inform myself at all times on this subject; 
of late, my duty has led me to a more minute inspection 
of them, and I do challenge the whole race of man to 
show me any of the Oriental governors claiming to them- 
selves a right to act by arbitrary will. 

The greatest part of Asia is under Mohammedan govern- 
ments. To name a Mohammedan government is to name 
a government by law. It is a law enforced by stronger 
sanctions than any law that can bind a Christian sover- 
eign. Their law is believed to be given by &od, and it 
has the double sanction of law and of religion, with which 
the prince is no more authorized to dispense than any one 
else. And, if any man will produce the Koran to me, and 
will but show me one text in it that authorizes in any 
degree an arbitrary power in the government, I will con- 
fess that I have read that book, and been conversant in 
the affairs of Asia, in vain. There is not such a syllable 
in it; but, on the contrary, against oppressors by name 
every letter of that law is fulminated. There are inter- 
preters established throughout all Asia to explain that 
law, an order of priesthood whom they call men of the 
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law. These men are conservators of the law; and, to 
enable them to preserve it in its perfection, they are 
secured from the resentment of the sovereign, for he can- 
not touch them. Even their kings are not always vested 
with a real supreme power; but the governemnt is in 
some degree republican. 

To bring this point a little nearer home, since we are 
challenged thus, since we are led into Asia, since we 
are called upon to make good our charge on the princi- 
ples of the governments there, rather than of those of our 
own country (which I trust your lordships will oblige him 
finally to be governed by, pufEed up as he is with the 
insolence of Asia), the nearest to us of the governments 
he appeals to is that of the Grand Seignior, the emperor 
of the Turks. — He an arbitrary power! Why he has not 
the supreme power of his own country. Every one knows 
that the Grand Seignior is exalted high in tUksj as our 
prerogative lawyers exalt an abstract sovereign, and he 
cannot be exalted higher in our books. I say he is desti- 
tute of the first character of sovereign power. He cannot 
lay a tax upon his people. 

The next part in which he misses of a sovereign power 
is, that he cannot dispose of the life, of the property, or 
of the liberty of any of his subjects, but by what is called 
the fet/a J or sentence of the law. He cannot declare peace 
or war without tbe same sentence of the law; so much is 
he, more than European sovereigns, a subject of strict law, 
that he cannot declare war or peace without it. Then, if 
he can neither touch life nor property, if he cannot lay a 
tax on his subjects, or declare peace or war, I leave it to 
your lordships' judgment whether he can be called, ac- 
cording to the principles of that constitution, an arbitrary 
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power. A Turkish soyereign, if he shoald be judged by 
the body of that law to have acted against its principles 
(unless he happens to be secured by a faction of the 
soldiery), is liable to be deposed on the sentence of that 
law, and his successor comes in under the strict limitations 
to the ancient law of that country: neither can he hold his 
place, dispose of his succession, or take any one step what- 
ever, without being bound by law. Thus much may be 
said, when gentlemen talk of the affairs of Asia, as to the 
nearest of Asiatic sovereigns; and he is more Asiatic than 
European, he is a Mohammedan sovereign; and no Moham- 
medan is born who can exercise any arbitrary power at 
all consistently with their constitution; insomuch that this 
chief magistrate, who is the highest executive power among 
them, is the very person who, by the constitution of the 
country, is the most fettered by law. 

Corruption is the true cause of the loss of all the ben- 
efits of the constitution of that country. The practice of 
Asia, as the gentleman at your bar has thought fit to say, 
is what he holds to; the constitution he flies away from. 
The question is, whether you will take the constitution 
of the country as your rule, or the base practices of those 
usurpers, robbers, and tyrants, who have subverted it. 
Undoubtedly much blood, murder, false imprisonment, 
much peculation, cruelty, and robbery, are to be found 
in Asia; and if, instead of going to the sacred laws of 
the country, he chooses to resort to the iniquitous prac- 
tices of it, and practices authorized only by public tu- 
mult, contention, war, and riot, he may, indeed, find as 
clear an acquittal in the practices as he would find con- 
demnation in the institutions of it. He has rejected the 
law of England. Your lordships will not suffer it. God 
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forbid! For my part I should have no sort of objection 
to let him choose his law — Mohammedan, Tartarian, Gen- 
too. But if he disputes, as he does, the authority of an 
act of Parliament, let him state to me that law to which 
he means to be subject, or any law, which he knows, that 
will justify his actions. I am not authorized to say that I 
shall, even in that case, give up what is not in me to give 
up, because I represent an authority of which I must stand 
in awe; but, for myself, I shall confess that I am brought 
to public shame, and am not fit to manage the great inter- 
ests committed to my charge. I therefore again repeat of 
that Asiatic government with which we are best acquainted, 
which has been constituted more in obedience to the laws 
of Mahomet than any other — that the sovereign cannot, 
agreeably to that constitution, exercise any arbitrary power 
whatever. 

The next point for us to consider is whether or no the 
Mohammedan constitution of India authorizes that power. 
The gentleman at your lordships' bar has thought proper 
to say that it will be happy for India (though soon after 
he tells you it is a happiness they can never enjoy) ''when 
the despotic Institutes of Genghiz Khan or Tamerlane shall 
give place to the liberal spirit of a British legislature; and," 
says he, ''I shall be amply satisfied in my present prosecu- 
tion, if it shall tend to hasten the approach of an event so 
beneficial to the great interests of mankind." 

My lords, you have seen what he says about an act of 
Parliament. Do you not now think it rather an extraordi- 
nary thing that any British subject should, in vindication 
of the authority which he has exercised, here quote the 
names and institutes, as he calls them, of fierce con- 
querors, of men who were the scourges of mankind, 
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whose power was a power which they held by force 
only? 

As to the Institutes of Genghiz Kban, which he calls 
arbitrary institutes, I never saw them. If he has that 
book he will oblige the public by producing it. I have 
seen a book existing called Yassa of Genghiz Khan; tbe 
other I never saw. If there be any part of it to justify ar- 
bitrary power, he will produce it. But, if we may judge 
by those ten precepts of Genghiz Khan which we have, 
there is not a shadow of arbitrary power to be found in 
any one of them. Institutes of arbitrary power! Why, 
if there is arbitrary power, there can be no institutes. 

As to the Institutes of Tamerlane, here they are in 
their original, and here is a translation. I have carefully 
read every part of these Institutes; and if anyone shows 
me one word in them in which the prince claims in him- 
self arbitrary power, I again repeat that I shall for my 
own part confess that I have brought myself to great 
shame. There is no book in the world, I believe, which 
contains nobler, more just, more manly, more pious prin* 
ciples of government than this book, called the Institu- 
tions of Tamerlane. Nor is there one word of arbitrary 
power in it, much less of that arbitrary power which Mr. 
Hastings supposes himself justified by; namely, a dele- 
gated, subordinate, arbitrary power. So far was that 
great prince from permitting this gross, violent, inter- 
mediate arbitrary power, that I will venture to say, the 
chief thing by which he has recommended himself to pos- 
terity was a most direct declaration of all the wrath and 
indignation of the supreme government against it. But 
here is the book. It contains the Institutes of the foun- 
der of the Mogul empire, left as a sacred legacy to his 
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posterity, as a mle for their conduct, and as a means of 
preserving their power. 

**BE it known to my fortunate sons, the conquerors 
of kingdoms, to my mighty descendants, the lords of the 
earth, that, since I have hope in Almighty God that many 
of my children, descendants, and posterity shall sit upon 
the throne of power and regal authority; upon this ac- 
count, having established laws and regulations for the 
well governing of my dominions, I have collected to- 
gether those regulations and laws as a model for others; 
to the end that every one of my children, descendants, 
and posterity acting agreeably thereto, my power and em- 
pire, which I acquired through hardships, and difficulties, 
and perils, and bloodshed, by the Divine favor and by the 
influence of the holy religion of Mahomet (God's peace 
be upon him), and with the assistance of the powerful 
descendants and illustrious followers of that prophet, may 
be by them preserved. 

'^And let them make these regulations the rule of their 
conduct in the affairs of their empire, that the fortune and 
the power which shall descend from me to them may be 
safe from discord and dissolution. 

*'Now, therefore, be it known to my sons, the for- 
tunate and the illustrious, to my descendants, the mighty 
subduers of kingdoms, that in like manner as I by twelve 
maxims, which I established as the rule of my conduct, 
attained to regal dignity, and with the assistance of these 
maxims conquered and governed kingdoms, and decorated 
and adorned the throne of my empire, let them also act 
according to these regulations, and preserve the splendor 
of mine and their dominions. 

^'And among the rules which I established for the 
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support of my glory and empire, the First was this— - 
That I promoted the worship of Almighty God, and 
propagated the religion of the sacred Mahomet through- 
out the world; and at all times in all places supported 
the true faith. 

^^ Secondly: With the people of the twelve classes and 
tribes I conquered and governed kingdoms; and with them 
I strengthened the pillars of my fortune, and from them I 
formed my assembly. 

^^ Thirdly: By consultation, and deliberation, and provi-, 
dent measures, by caution, and by vigilance, I vanquished 
armies, and I reduced kingdoms to my authority. And I 
carried on the business of my empire by complying with 
times and occasions, and by generosity, and by patience, 
and by policy; and I acted with courteousness toward my 
friends and toward my enemies. 

^^ Fourthly: By order and by discipline I regulated the 
concerns of my government; and by discipline and by order 
I so firmly established my authority that the ameers, and 
the viziers, and the soldiers, and the subjects, could not 
aspire beyond their respective degrees; and every one of 
them was the keeper of his own station. 

^^ Fifthly: I gave encouragement to my ameers and to 
my soldiers, and with money and with jewels I made them 
glad of heart; and I permitted them to come into the ban- 
quet; and in the field of blood they hazarded their lives. 
And I withheld not from them my gold nor my silver. 
And I educated and trained them to arms; and to alle- 
viate their sufferings I myself shared in their labors and 
in their hardships, until with the arm of fortitude and 
resolution, and with the unanimity of my chiefs, and my 
generals, and my warriors, by the edge of the sword I 
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obtained possession of the thrones of seven-and-twenty 
kings; and became the king and the ruler of the king- 
doms of Bracen and of Tooraun; and of Room, and of 
Maghrib, and of Shaum; and of Missur, and of Erank-a- 
Arrub, and of Ajjum; and of Mauzinduraun, and of Ky- 
launaut; and of Shurvaunaut, and of Azzurbaaejaan; and 
of Pauris, and of Khorausaun; and of the Dusht of Jitteh., 
and the Dusht of Kipchauk; and of Khauruzm, and of 
Khuttun, and of Kauboolistaun; and of Hindustaun, and 
•of Baukhtur Zemeen. 

"And when I clothed myself in the robe of empire, I 
shut my eyes to safety, and to the repose which is found 
on the bed of ease. And from the twelfth year of my age 
I travelled over countries, and combated difficulties, and 
formed enterprises, and vanquished armies; and experi- 
enced mutinies among my officers and my soldiers, and 
was familiarized to the language of disobedience; and I 
opposed them with policy and with fortitude, and I haz- 
arded my person in the hour of danger; until in the end 
I vanquished kingdoms and empires, and established the 
glory of my name. 

^^ Sixthly: By justice and equity I gained the affections 
of the people of God ; and I extended my clemency to the 
guilty as well as to the innocent; and I passed that sen- 
tence which truth required: and by benevolence I gained 
a place in the hearts of men; and by rewards and punish- 
ments I kept both my troops and my subjects divided be- 
tween hope and fear. And I compassionated the lower 
ranks of my people, and those who were distressed. And 
I gave gifts to the soldiers. 

"And I delivered the oppressed from the hand of the 
oppressor; and, after proof of the oppression, whether on 
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[•tir the property or the person, the decision which I passed 
st between them was agreeable to the sacred law. And I 
icj did not cause any one person to sufEer for the guilt of 
^ck another. 

•fl '* Those who had done me injuries, who had attacked 
,;i:l my person in battle, and had counteracted my schemes 
ittjj and enterprises, when they threw themselves on my 
,(ij mercy, I received them with kindness; I conferred on 
them additional honors, and I drew the pen of oblivion 
I over their evil actions. And I treated them in such sort 
! that if suspicion remained in their hearts, it was plucked 
' out entirely. 

''^Seventhly: I selected out, and treated with esteem 
and veneration, the posterity of the Prophet, and the 
^ theologians, and the teachers of the true faith, and 
the philosophers, and the historians. And I loved men 
of courage and valor; for God Almighty loveth the brave. 
And I associated with good and learned men ; and I gained 
their afEections, and I entreated their support, and I sought 
success from their holy prayers. And I loved the dervishes 
and the poor; and I oppressed them not; neither did I ex- 
clude them from my favor. And I permitted not the evil 
and the malevolent to enter into my council; and I acted 
not by their advice; and I listened not to their insinuations 
to the prejudice of others. 

''''Eighthly: I acted with resolution; and on whatever 
imdertaking I resolved, I made that undertaking the only 
object of my attention; and I withdrew not my hand from 
that enterprise, until I had brought it to a conclusion. 
'A.nd I acted according to that which I said. And I dealt 
J^ot with severity toward any one, and I was not oppres- 
sive in any of my actions; that God Almighty might not 
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deal severely to¥rard me, nor render my own actions op- 
pressive unto me. 

'^And I inquired of learned men into the laws and 
regulations of ancient princes from the days of Adam to 
those of the Prophet, and from the days of the Prophet 
down to this time. And I weighed their institutions, and 
their actions, and their opinions, one by one. And from 
their approved manners, and their good qualities, I se- 
lected models. And I inquired into the causes of the 
subversion of their power, and I shunned those actions 
which tend to the destruction and overthrow of regal 
authority. And from cruelty and from oppression, which 
are the destroyers of posterity, and the bringers of famine 
and of plagues, I found it was good to abstain. 

^^ Ninthly : The situation of my people was known unto 
me. And those who were great among them I considered 
as my brethren ; and I regarded the poor as my children. 
And I made myself acquainted with the tempers and the 
dispositions of the people of every country and of every 
city. And I contracted intimacies with the citizens, and 
the chiefs, and the nobles; and I appointed over them 
governors adapted to their manners, and their disposi- 
tions, and their wishes. And I knew the circumstances 
of the inhabitants of every province. And in every 
kingdom I appointed writers of intelligence, men of 
truth and integrity, that they might send me informa- 
tion of the conduct, and the behavior, and the actions, 
and the manners, of the troops and of the inhabitants, and 
of every occurrence that might come to pass among them. 
And if I discovered aught contrary to their information, 1 
inflicted punishment on the intelligencer; and every cir- 
cumstance of cruelty and oppression in the governoiSi 
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and in the troops, and in the inhabitants, which reached 
my ears, I chastised agreeably to justice and eqaity. 

''^Tenthly: Whatever tribe and whatever horde, whether 
Toork, or Taucheek, or Arrub, or Ajjum, came in unto 
me, I received their chiefs with distinction and respect, 
and their followers I honored according to their degrees 
and their stations, and to the good among them I did 
good, and the evil I delivered over to their evil ac- 
tions. 

''And whoever attached himself unto me, I forgot not 
the merit of his attachment, and I acted toward him with 
Mndness and generosity; and whoever had rendered me 
services, I repaid the value of those services unto him. 
And whoever had been my enemy, and was ashamed 
thereof, and flying to me for protection humbled himself 
before me, I forgot his enmity, and I purchased him with 
liberality and kindness. 

''In such manner Share Behraum, the chief of a tribe, 
was along with me. And he left me in the hour of action ; 
and he united with the enemy, and he drew forth his sword 
against me. And at length, my salt, which he had eaten, 
seized upon him; and he again fled to me for refuge, and 
humbled himself before me. As he was a man of illus- 
trious descent, and of bravery, and of experience, I covered 
my eyes from his evil actions; and I magnified him, and 
I exalted him to a superior rank, and I pardoned his dis- 
loyalty in consideration of his valor. 

^^Meventhly: My children, and my relations, and my 
associates, and my neighbors, and such as had been con- 
nected with me, all these I distinguished in the days of 
my fortune and prosperity, and I paid unto them their 
due. And with respect to my family, I rent not asunder 
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the bands of oonsanguinity and mercy ; and I issued not 
commands to slay them or to bind them with chains. 

**And I dealt with every man, whatever the judgment 
I had formed of him, according to my own opinion of his 
worth. As I had seen much of prosperity and adversity, 
and had acquired knowledge and experience, I conducted 
myself with caution and with policy toward my friends 
and toward my enemies. 

^^Twel/ihly: Soldiers, whether associates or adver- 
saries, I held in esteem; those who sell their perma- 
nent happiness to perishable honor, and ■ throw them- 
selves into the field of slaughter and battle, and hazard 
their lives in the hour of danger. 

**And the man who drew his sword on the side of my 
f nemy, and committed hostilities against me, and preserved 
his fidelity to his master, him I greatly honored: and when 
such a man came unto me, knowing his worth, I classed 
him with my faithful associates; and I respected and valued 
his fidelity and his attachment. 

'^And the soldier who forgot his honor, and in the 
hour of action turned his face from his master, and came 
in unto me, I considered as the most detestable of men. 

*'And in the war between Touktummish Khaun, his 
ameers forgot their duty to Touktummish, who was their 
master and my foe, and sent proposals and wrote letters 
unto me. And I uttered execrations upon them, because, 
unmindful of that which they owed their lord, they had 
thrown aside their honor and their duty, and came in unto 
me. I said unto myself, what fidelity have they observed 
to their liege lord ? what fidelity will they show unto me ? 

''And, behold, it was known unto me by experience 
that every empire which is not established in morality 
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and religion, nor strengthened by regulations and laws, 
from that empire all order, grandeur, and power shall 
pass away. And that empire may be likened unto a 
naked man, who, when exposed to view, commandeth 
the eye of modesty to be covered; and it is like unto a 
house which hath neither roof, nor gates, nor defences, 
into which whoever willeth may enter unmolested. 

'^Thebefobb, I established the foundation of my em- 
pire on the morality and the religion of Islaum; and by 
regulations and laws I gave it stability. And by laws 
and by regulations I executed every business and every 
transaction that came before me in the course of my 
government." — 

I need not read any further, or I might show your 
lordships the noble principles, the grand, bold, and manly 
maxims, the resolution to abstain from oppression himself, 
and to crush it in the governors under him, to be found 
in this book, which Mr. Hastings has thought proper to 
resort to as containing what he calls arbitrary principles. 

But it is not in this instance only that I must do justice 
to the East. I assert that their morality is equal to ours, 
in whatever regards the duties of governors, fathers, and 
superiors; and I challenge the world to show, in any 
modem European book, more true morality and wisdom 
than is to be found in the writings of Asiatic men in high 
trust, and who have been counsellors to princes. If this 
be the true morality of Asia, as I affirm and can prove 
that it is, the plea founded on Mr. Hastings' geographical 
morality is annihilated. 

I little regard the theories of travellers where they do 
not relate the facts on which they are founded. I have 
two instances of facts, attested by Tavernier, a traveller 
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of power and consequence, which are very material to be 
mentioned here, because they show that in some of the 
instances recorded, in which the princes of the country 
have used any of those cruel and barbarous executions 
which make us execrate them, it has been upon governors 
who have abused their trust, and that this very Oriental 
authority, to which Mr. Hastings appeals, would have 
condemned him to a dreadful punishment. I thank God, 
and I say it from my heart, that even for his enormous 
ofiences there neither is, nor can be, anything like such 
punishments. Ood forbid that we should not as much 
detest out-of-the-way, mad, furious, and unequal punish- 
ments, as we detest enormous and abominable crimes; 
because a severe and cruel penalty for a crime of a light 
nature is as bad and iniquitous as the crime which it pre- 
tends to punish. As the instances I allude to are curious, 
and as they go to the principles of Mr. Hastings^ defence, 
I shall beg to quote them. 

The first is upon a governor who did what Mr. Hast- 
ings says he has a power delegated to him to do; he levied 
a tax without the consent of bis master. *'Some years 
after my departure from Com (says Ta vernier), the governor 
had, of his own accord, and without any communication 
with the king, laid a small impost upon every pannier of 
fruit brought into the city, for the purpose of making 
some necessary reparations in the walls and bridges of the 
town. It was toward the end of the year 1632 that the event 
I am going to relate happened. The king, being informed 
of the impost which the governor had laid upon the fruit, 
ordered him to be brought in chains to court. The king 
ordered him to be exposed to the people at one of the 
gates of the palace: then he commanded the son to pluck 
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ofi the mustaches of his father, to out off his nose and 
ears, to put oat his eyes, and then cut ofi his head. The 
king then told the son to go and take possession of the 
government of his father, saying. See that you govern better 
than this deceased dog^ or thy doom shall be a death more ex- 
quisitely tormenting.^' 

My lords, you are struck with horror, I am struck with 
horror, at this punishment. I do not relate it to approve 
of such a barbarous act; but to prove to your lordships 
that whatever power the princes oi that country have, 
they are jealous of it to such a degree, that, if any of 
their governors should levy a tax, even the most insig- 
nificant, and for the best purposes, he meets with a cruel 
punishment. I do not justify the punishment; but the 
severity of it shows how little of their power the princes 
of that country mean to delegate to their servants, the 
whole of which the gentleman at your bar says was dele- 
gated to him. 

There is another case, a very strong one, and that is 
the case of presents, which I understood is a custom ad- 
mitted throughout Asia in all their governments. It was 
of a person who was raised to a high office; no business 
was suffered to come before him without a previous 
present. ''One morning, the king being at this time on a 
hunting party, the nazar came to the tent of the king, but 
was denied entrance by the master , or master of the ward- 
robe. About the same time the king came forth, and see- 
ing the nazar, commanded his officers to take off the bonnet 
from the head of that dog, that took gifts from his people ; 
and that he should sit three days bareheadod in the heat 
of the sun, and as many nights in the air. Afterward he 
oaosed him to be chained about the neck and arms, and 
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condemned him to perpetual imprisonment, with a ma- 
moudy a day for his maintenance; but he died for grief 
within eight days after he was put in prison." 

Do I mean, by reading this to your lordships, to express 
or intimate an approbation either of the cruelty of the 
punishment or of the coarse barbarism of the language? 
Neither one nor the other. I produce it to your lordships 
to prove to you from this dreadful example the horror 
which that government felt when any person subject to it 
assumed to himself a privilege, to receive presents. The 
cruelty and severity exercised by these princes is not 
levelled at the poor unfortunate people who complain at 
their gates, but, to use their own barbarous expression, 
to dogs that impose taxes and take presents. — God forbid I 
should use that language! The people, when they com- 
plain, are not called dogs and sent away, but the gover- 
nors, who do these things against the people, they are 
called dogs, and treated in that cruel manner. I quote 
them to show that no governors in the East, upon any 
principle of their constitution, or any good practice of 
their government, can lay arbitrary imposts or receive 
presents. When they escape it is probably by bribery, 
by corruption, by creating factions for themselves in the 
seraglio, in the country, in the army, in the divan. But 
how they escape such punishments is not my business to 
inquire ; it is enough for me that the constitution disavows 
them, that the princes of the country disavow them; that 
they revile them with the most horrible expressions, and 
inflict dreadful punishments on them, when they are called 
to answer for these offences. 

Thus much concerning the Mohammedan laws of Asia. 
That the people of Asia have no laws, rights, or liberty. 
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is a doctrine that wickedly is to be disseminated through 
this country. But I again assert, every Mohammedan 
government is by its principles a government of law. 

I shall now state, from what is known of the govern- 
ment of India, that it does not and cannot delegate (as 
Mr. Hastings has frequently declared) the whole of its 
powers and authority to him. If they are absolute, as 
they must be in the supreme power, they ought to be arbi- 
trary in none J they were, however, never absolute in any 
of their subordinate parts, and I will prove it by the 
known provincial constitutions of Hindustan, which are 
all Mohammedan, the laws of which are as clear, as ex- 
plicit, and as learned as ours. 

The first foundation of their law is the Koran. The 
next part is the Fetfa^ or. adjudged cases by proper au- 
thority, well known there. The next, the written inter- 
pretations of the principles of jurisprudence; and their 
books are as numerous upon the principles of jurispru- 
dence as in any country in Europe. The next part of 
their law is what they call the Kanon^ that is, a positive 
rule equivalent to acts of Parliament^ the law of the sev- 
eral powers of the country, taken from the Greek word 
KANQN^ which was brought into their country, and is well 
known. The next is the Bage ul Mvlk^ or common law 
and custom of the kingdom, equivalent to our common 
law. Therefore they have laws from more sources than 
we have, exactly in the same order, grounded upon the 
same authority, fundamentally fixed to be administered 
to the people upon these principles. 

The next thing is to show, that in India there is a 
partition of the powers of the government, which proves 
that there is no absolute power delegated. 
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In every province the first person is the soubahdar or 
nazim, or viceroy: he has the power of the sword, and 
the administration of criminal justice only. Then there is 
the dewan, or high steward; he has the revenue, and all 
exchequer causes under him, to be governed according to 
the law, and custom, and institutions of the kingdom. 

The law of inheritances, successions, and everything 
that relates to them, is under the cadi, in whose court 
these matters are tried. But this too was subdivided. 
The cadi could not judge, but by the advice of his asses- 
sors. Properly in the Mohammedan law there is no ap- 
peal, only a removal of the cause; but when there is no 
judgment, as none can be when the court is not unanimous, 
it goes to the general assembly of all the men of the law. 

There are, I will venture to any, other divisions and 
subdivisions; for there are the kanongoes, who hold their 
places for life, to be the conservators of the canons, cus- 
toms, and good usages of the country; all these, as well 
as the cadi and the mufti, hold their places and situa- 
tions, not during the wanton pleasure of the prince, but 
on permanent and fixed terms, for life. All these powers 
of magistracy, revenue, and law, are all diflEerent, conse- 
quently not delegated in the whole to any one person. 
This is the provincial constitution, and these the laws, of 
Bengal, which proves, if there were no other proof, by 
the division of the functions and authorities, that the 
supreme power of the state in the Mogul empire did by 
no means delegate to any of its officers the supreme power 
in its fulness. Whether or no we have delegated to Mr. 
Hastings the supreme power of king and Parliament, that 
he should act with the plenitude of authority of the Brit- 
ish legislature, you are to judge. 
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Mr. Hastings has no refuge here. Let him ran from 
Jaw to law; let him fly from the common law and the 
sacred institutions of the country in which he was born; 
let him fly from acts of Parliament, from which his power 
originated; let him plead his ignorance of them, or fly in 
the face of them. Will he fly to the Mohammedan law? 
— that condemns him. Will he fly to the high magistracy 
of Asia to defend taking of presents? Pad Sha and the 
sultan would condemn him to a cruel death. Will he fly 
to the sophis, to the laws of Persia, or to the practice of 
those monarchs? I cannot utter the pains, the tortures, 
that would be inflicted on him, if he were to govern there 
as he has done in a British province 1 Let him fly where 
he will, from law to law; — law (I thank God!) meets him 
everywhere, and enforced too by the practice of the most 
impious tyrants, which he quotes as if it would justify his 
conduct. I would as willingly have him tried by the law 
of the Koran, or the Institutes of Tamerlane, as on the 
common law or statute law of this kingdom. 

The next question is, whether the Q-entoo laws justify 
arbitrary power; and if he finds any sanctuary there, let 
him take it, with the cow, in the pagoda. The Gentoos 
have a law, which positively proscribes in magistrates any 
idea of will — a law with which, or rather with extracts of 
it, that gentleman himself has furnished us. These people 
in many points are governed by their own ancient written 
law, called the Shaster. Its interpreters and judges are 
the pundits. This law is comprehensive, extending ibo 
all the concerns of life, affording principles, and max- 
ims, and legal theories, applicable to all cases, drawn 
from the sources of natural equity, modified by their 
institutions, full of refinement and subtilty of distinc- 
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tion equal to that of any other law, and has the grand 
test of all law, that, wherever it has prevailed, the coun- 
try has been populous, flourishing, and happy. 

Upon the whole, then, follow him where you will — ^let 
him have eastern or western law, you find everywhere ar- 
bitrary power and peculation of governors proscribed and 
horribly punished — more so than I should ever wish to 
punish any, the most guilty, human creature. And if 
this be the case, as I hope and trust it has been proved 
to your lordships, that there is law in these countries, that 
there is no delegation of power which exempts a governor 
from the law, then I say at any rate a British governor is 
to answer for his conduct, and cannot be justified by wicked 
examples and profligate practices. 

But another thing which he says is, that he was left 
to himself to govern himself by his own practice: that is 
to say, when he had taken one bribe, he might take an- 
other; when he had robbed one man of his property, he 
might rob another; when he had imprisoned one man ar- 
bitrarily, and extorted money from him, he might do so 
by another. He resorts at first to the practice of barba- 
rians and usurpers; at last he comes to his own. Now, if 
your lordships will try him by such maxims and prin- 
ciples, he is certainly clear; for there is no manner of 
doubt that there is nothing he has practiced once which 
he has not practiced again; and then the repetition of 
crimes becomes the means of his indemnity. 

The next pleas he urges are not so much in bar of the 
impeachment as in extenuation. The first are to be laid 
by as claims to be made on motion for arrest of judgment, 
the others as an extenuation or mitigation of his fine. He 
says, and with a kind of triumph, the Ministry of this 
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country have great legal assistance; commercial lights of 
the greatest commercial city in the world; the greatest 
generals and officers to guide and direct them in military 
affairs: whereas I, poor man, was sent almost a schoolboy 
from England, or at least little better — sent to find my 
way in that new world as well as I could. I had no men 
of the law, no legal assistance to supply my deficiencies. 
At Sphingem habebas domi. Had he not the chief -justice, 
the tamed and domesticated chief -justice, who waited on 
him like a familiar spirit, whom he takes from province 
to province, his amanuensis at home, his postilion and 
riding express abroad? 

Such a declaration would in some measure suit persons 
who had acted much otherwise than Mr. Hastings. When 
a man pleads ignorance in justification of his conduct, it 
ought to be a humble, modest, unpresuming ignorance — 
an ignorance which may have made him lax and timid in 
the exercise of his duty; but an assuming, rash, presump- 
tuous, confident, daring, desperate, and disobedient igno- 
rance heightens every crime that it accompanies. Mr. 
Hastings, if through ignorance he left some of the Com- 
pany's orders unexecuted because he did not understand 
them, might well say, / was an ignorant man^ and these 
things were above my capacity. But when he understands 
them, and when he declares he will not obey them posi- 
tively and dogmatically — when he says, as he has said, 
and we shall prove it, that he never succeeds better than 
when he acts in an utter defiance of those orders^ and sets 
at naught the laws of his country — I believe this will not 
be thought the language of an ignorant man. But I beg 
your lordships' pardon; it is the language of an ignorant 
man ; for no man, who was not full of a bold, determined, 
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profligate ignorance, could ever think of such a system 
of defence. He qnitted Westminster School almost a boy. 
We have reason to regret that he did not finish his edu- 
cation in that noble seminary, which has given so many 
luminaries to the Church, and ornaments to the State. 
Greatly it is to be lamented that he did not go to those 
universities [where arbitrary power will, I hope, never be 
heard of; but the true principles of religion, of liberty, 
and law, will ever be inculcated], instead of studying in 
the school of Gossim Ally Khan. 

If he had lived with us, he would have quoted the 
examples of Cicero in his government; he would have 
quoted several of the sacred and holy Prophets, and 
made them his example. His want of learning, profane 
as well as sacred, reduces him to the necessity of appeal- 
ing to every name and authority of barbarism, tyranny, 
and usurpation that are to be found; and from these he 
says, from the practice of one part of Asia or other I have 
taken my rule. But your lordships will show him that in 
Asia, as well as in Europe, the same law of nations pre- 
vails; the same principles are continually resorted to; and 
the same maxims sacredly held and strenuously maintained; 
and, however disobeyed, no man suflEers from the breach of 
them, who does not know how and where to complain of that 
breach — that Asia is enlightened in that respect as well as 
Europe; but, if it were totally blinded, that England would 
send out governors to teach them better; and that he must 
justify himself to the piety, the truth, the faith of England; 
and not by having recourse to the crimes and criminals of 
other countries, to the barbarous tyranny of Asia, or any 
other part of the world. 

I will go further with Mr. Hastings, and admit, that if 
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there be a boy in the fourth form of Westminster School, 
or any school in England, who does not know, when these 
articles are read to him, that he has been guilty of gross 
and enormous crimes, he may have the shelter of his pres- 
ent plea, as far as it will serve him. There is none of us, 
thank God, so uninstructed, who has learned his cate- 
chisms or the first elements of Christianity, who does not 
know that such conduct is not to be justified, and least of 
all by examples. 

There is another topic he takes up more seriously, and 
as a general rebutter to the charge — says he, *' After a great 
many of these practices with which I am charged. Parlia- 
ment appointed me to my trust and consequently has ac- 
quitted me.'* Has it, my lords? I am bold to say that 
the Commons are wholly guiltless of this charge. I will 
admit, if Parliament on a full state of his offences before 
them, and full examination of those offences, had appointed 
him to the government, that then the people of India and 
England would have just reason to exclaim against so fla- 
gitious a proceeding. A sense of propriety and decorum 
might have restrained us from prosecuting. They might 
have been restrained by some sort of decorum from pur- 
suing him criminally. But the Commons stand before 
your lordships without shame. First, in their name we 
solemnly assure your lordships that we had not in our 
parliamentary capacity (and most of us — myself, I can 
say surely — heard very little, and that in confused ru- 
mors) the slightest knowledge of any one of the acts 
charged upon this criminal at either of the times of his 
being appointed to office; and that we were not guilty of 
the nefarious acts of collusion and flagitious breach of trust 
with which he presumes obliquely to charge us; but from 
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the moment we knew them, we never ceased to oondemn 
them by reports, by votes, by resolutions; and that we 
admonished, and declared it to be the daty of the court 
of directors to take measures for his recall; and when 
frustrated in the way known to that court, we then pro- 
ceeded to an inquiry. Your lordships know whether you 
were better informed. We are, therefore, neither guilty 
of the precedent crime of colluding with the criminal, nor 
the subsequent indecorum of prosecuting what we had 
virtually and practically approved. 

Secondly; several of his worst crimes have been com- 
mitted since the last parliamentary renewal of his trust, 
as appears by the dates in the charge. 

But I believe, my lords, the judges — ^judges to others, 
grave and weighty counsellors and assistants to your 
lordships — will not on reference assert to your lordships, 
which Q-od forbid, and we cannot conceive, or hardly 
state in argument, if but for argument, that if one of 
the judges had received bribes before his appointment to 
a higher judiciary office, he would not still be open to 
prosecution. 

So far from admitting it as a plea in bar, we charge, 
and we hope your lordships will find it an extreme aggra- 
vation of his offences, that no favors heaped upon him 
could make him grateful, no renewed and repeated trusts 
could make him faithful and honest. 

We have now gone through most of the general topics. 

But — he is not responsible, as being thanked by the 
court of directors. He has had the thanks and approba- 
tion of the India Company for his services. We know 
too well here, I trust the world knows, and you will al- 
ways assert, that a pardon from the crow^n is not pleadable 
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here, that it caniiot bar the impeachment of the Commons; 
much less a pardon of the East India Company, though it 
may involve them in guilt, which might induce us to pun- 
ish them for such a pardon. If any corporation by collu- 
sion with criminals refuse to do their duty in coercing 
them, the magistrates are answerable. 

It is the use, virtue, and efficacy of parliamentary judi- 
cial procedure, that it puts an end to this dominion of fac- 
tion, intrigue, cabal, and clandestine intelligences. The 
acts of men are put to their proper test, and the works 
of darkness tried in the face of day — not the corrupted 
opinions of others on them, but their own intrinsic merits. 
We charge it as his crime, that he bribed the court of di- 
rectors to thank him for what they had condemned as 
breaches of his duty. 

The East India Company, it is true, have thanked 
him. They ought not to have done it; and it is a re- 
flection upon their character that they did it. But the 
directors praise him in the gross, after having condemned 
each act in detail. His actions are all, every one, censured 
one by one as they arise. I do not recollect any one trans- 
action, few there are I am sure, in the whole body of that 
succession of crimes now brought before you for your 
judgment, in which the India Company have not cen- 
sured him. Nay, in one instance he pleads their censure 
in bar of this trial; for he says, ''In that censure I have 
already received my punishment." If, for any other rea- 
sons, they come and say, *'We thank you, sir, for all your 
services:" To that I answer yes; and / would thank him 
for his services, too, if I knew them. But / do not — per 
haps they do. Let them thank him for those services. I 
am ordered to prosecute him for these crimes. Here, 
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thereforo, we aie <m a balance with the India Gompany; 
and your iordshipa may perhaps think it some addition 
to his crimes, that he has found means to obtain the 
thanks of the India Oompany for the whole of his con- 
duct, at the same time that their reeords are full of 
constant, uniform, particular censure and reprobation of 
every one of those acts for which he now stands accosed. 

He says there is the testimony of Indian prinees in his 
favor. But do we not know how seals are obtained im 
that country ? do we not know how those princes are im- 
posed upon ? do we not know the subjection and thraldom 
in which they are held, and that they are obliged to re- 
turn thanks for the sufferings which tbey have felt? I 
believe your lordships will think that there is not, with 
regard to some of these princes, a more dreadful thing 
that can be said of them, than that he has obtained their 
thanks. 

I understand he has obtained the thanks of the miser- 
able princesBea of Oude, whom he h»8 <araeUy imprisoned, 
whose treasure he has seized, and whose eunuchs he has 
tortured. * 

They thank him for going away. They thank him for 
leaving them the smallest trifle of their subsistence; and 
I venture to say, if he wanted a hundred more panegyrics, 
provided he never came again among them, he might have 
them. I understand that Mahdajee Scindia has made his 
panegyric too. Mahdajee Scindia has not made his pane- 
gyric for nothing; for, if your lordships will sufEer him 
to enter into such a justification, we shall prove that he 
has sacrificed the dignity of this country, and the interests 

1 A Latin sentence, which was quoted here, is omitted in the MS. of the 
ahorthand writer. 
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of all its allies, to that prince. We appear here neither 
with pan^yrie nor with satire; it is for substantial crimes 
we bring him before you, and among others for cruelly 
iising persons of the highest rank and consideration in 
India; and, when we prove he has cruelly injured them, 
you will think the panegyrics either gross forgeries or 
most miserable aggravations of his offences, since they 
show the abject and dreadful state into which he has 
driven those people. For, let it be proved that I have 
cruelly robbed and maltreated any persons, if I produce 
a certificate from them of my good behavior, would it 
not be a corroborative proof of the terror into which those 
persons are thrown by my misconduct 7 

My lords, these are, I believe^ the general grounds of 
our charge — ^I have now closed completely, and I hope 
to your lordships' satisfaction, the whole body of history 
of which I wished to put your lordships in possession. 
I do not mean that many of your lordships may not have 
known it more perfectly by your own previous inquiries; 
but bringing to your remembrance the state of the circum- 
stances of the persons with whom he acted, the persons 
and power he has abused — I have gone to the principles 
he maintains, the precedents he quotes, the laws and 
authorities ^^hich he refuses to abide by, and those on 
which he relies, and at last I have refuted all those pleas 
in bar, on which he depends, and for the eilect of which 
he presumes on the indulgence and patience of this coun- 
try, or on the corruption of some persons in it. And here 
I close what I had to say upon this subject, wishing and 
hoping that when I open before your lordships the case 
more particularly, so as to state rather a plan of the pro- 
ceeding, than the direct proof of the crimes, your lordships 
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will hear me with the same goodness and ihdalgence 
I have hitherto experienced; that you will consider, if I 
have detained you long, it was not with a view of ex- 
hausting my own strength, or putting your patience to 
too severe a trial; but from the sense I feel, that it is the 
most difficult and the most complicated cause that was 
ever brought before any human tribunal. Therefore I 
was resolved to bring the whole substantially before you. 
And now, if your lordships will permit me, I will state 
the method of my future proceeding, and the future pro- 
ceeding of the gentlemen assisting me. 

I mean first to bring before you the crimes as they are 
classed and are of the same species and genus; and how 
they mutually arose from one another. I shall first show, 
that Mr. Hastings' crimes had root in that which is the 
root of all evil, I mean avarice; that avarice and rapacity- 
were the groundwork and foundation of all his other vicious 
system; that he showed it in setting to sale the native 
government of the country; in setting to siale the whole 
landed interest of the country; in setting to sale the British 
government and his own fellow servants, to the basest and 
wickedest of mankind. T shall then show your lordships, 
that when, in consequence of such a body of corruption 
and peculation, he justly dreaded the indignation of his 
country, and the vengeance of its laws, in order to raise 
himself a faction, embodied by the same guilt, and re- 
warded in the same manner, he has with a most aban- 
doned profusion thrown away the revenues of the country 
to form such a faction here. 

I shall next show your lordships, that, having exhausted 
the resources of the Company, and brought it to extreme 
difficulties within, he has looked to his external resources, 
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as lie calls them. He has gone up iato the country. I 
will show that he has plundered, or attempted to plunder, 
every person dependent upon, connected, or allied with 
this country. 

We shall afterward show what infinite mischief has 
followed in the case of Benares, upon which he first laid 
his hands; next, in the case of the Begums of Oude. 

We shall then lay before you the profligate system by 
which he endeavored to oppress that country, first by resi- 
dents, next by spies under the name of British agents; 
and lastly, that, pursuing his way up to the mountains, he 
has found out one miserable chief, whose crimes were the 
prosperity of his country; that him he endeavored to tor- 
ture and destroy — I do not mean in his body, but by ex- 
hausting the treasures which he kept for the benefit of 
his people. 

In short, having shown your lordships that no man, 
who is in his power, is safe from hia arbitrary will; that 
no man, within or without, friend, ally, rival, has been 
safe from him; having brought it to this point — if I am 
not able in my own person immediately to go up into the 
country, and show the ramifications of the system (I hope 
and trust I shall be spared to take my part in pursuing 
him through both, if I am not), I shall go at least to the 
root of it; and some other gentleman, with a thousand 
times more ability than I possess, will take up each sepa- 
rate part in its proper order. And I believe it is proposed 
by the managers, that one of them shall, as soon as possi- 
ble, b^in with the affair of Benares. 

The point I now mean first to bring before your lord- 
ships is the corruption of Mr. Hastings, his system of 
peculatioiL and bribery; and to show your lordships the 
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horrible consequences which resulted from it: for, at first 
sight, bribery and peculation do not seem to be so horrid 
a matter; they may seem to be only the transferring a little 
money out of one pocket into another; but I shall show 
that by such a system of bribery the country is undone. 

1 shall inform your lordships in the best manner I can, 
and afterward submit the whole, as I do with a cheerful 
heart and with an easy and assured security, to that jus- 
tice which is the security for all the other justice in 
the kingdom. 



M 



FIFTH DAY, FEBRUARY 17, 1788 

Y LORDS — The gentlemen who are appointed by 
the Commons to manage this prosecution have 
directed me to inform your lordships that they 
have very carefully and attentively weighed the magni- 
tude of the subject which they bring before you, with 
the time which the nature and circumstances of affairs 
allow for their conducting it. 

My lords, on that comparison they are very apprehen- 
sive that if I should go very largely into a preliminary 
explanation of the several matters in charge, it might be 
to the prejudice of an early trial of the substantial merits 
of each article. We have weighed and considered this ma- 
turely. We have compared exactly the time with the mat- 
ter, and we have found that we are obliged to do, as all 
men must do who would manage their affairs practicably, 
to make our opinion of what might be most advantageous 
to the business conform to the time that is left to perform 
it in. We must, as all men must, submit affairs to time, 
and not think of making time conform to our wishes: and 
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therefore, my lords, I very willingly fall in with the incli- 
nations of the gentlemen with whom I have the honor to 
act, to come as soon as possible to close fighting, and 
to grapple immediately and directly with the corruptions 
of India; to bring before your lordships the direct articles; 
to apply the evidence to the articles, and to bring the 
matter forward for your lordships' decision in that manner 
which the confidence we have in the justice of our cause 
demands from the Commons of G-reat Britain. 

My lords, these are the opinions of those with whom 
I have the honor to act, and in their opinions I readily 
acquiesce. For I am far from wishing to waste any of 
your lordships' time upon any matter merely through any 
opinion I have of the nature of the business, when at the 
same time I find that in the opinion of others it might 
militate against the production of its full, proper, and 
(if I may so say) its immediate effect. 

It was my design to class the crimes of the late Gov- 
ernor of Bengal — ^to show their mutual bearings — how 
they were mutually aided and grew and were formed out 
of each other. I proposed first of all to show your lord- 
ships that they have their root in that which is the origin 
of all evil, avarice and rapacity — to show how that led to 
prodigality of the public money — and how prodigality of 
the public money, by wasting the treasures of the East 
India Company, furnished an excuse to the Governor- 
General to break its faith, to violate all its most solemn 
engagements, and to fall with a hand of stern, ferocious, 
and unrelenting rapacity upon all the allies and dependent 
cies of the Company. But I shall be obliged in some 
measure to abridge this plan ; and as your lordships already 
possess, from what I bad the honor to state on Saturday, 
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a general view of this matter, you will be in a condition 
to pursue it when the several articles are presented. 

My lords, I have to state to-day the root of all these 
misdemeanors — namely, the pecuniary corruption and 
avarice which gave rise and primary motion to all the 
rest of the delinquencies charged to be committed by the 
Governor-Q-eneral. 

My lords, pecuniary corruption forms not only, as your 
lordships will observe in the charges before you, an article 
of charge by itself, but likewise so intermixes with the 
whole, that it is necessary to give, in the best manner I 
am able, a history of that corrupt system which brought 
on all the subsequent acts of corruption. I will venture 
to say, there is no one act, in which tyranny, malice, 
cruelty, and oppression can be charged, that does not at 
the same time carry evident marks of pecuniary corruption. 

I stated to your lordships on Saturday last the princi- 
ples upon which Mr. Hastings governed his conduct in 
India, and upon which he grounds his defence. These 
may all be reduced to one abort word, arbitrary power. 
My lords, if Mr. Hastings had contended, as other men 
have often done, that the system of government which he 
patronizes, and on which he acted, was a system tending 
on the whole to the blessing and benefit of mankind, pos- 
sibly something might be said for him for setting up so 
wild, absurd, irrational, and wicked a system. Something 
might be said to qualify the act from the intention; but it 
is singular in this man, that at the time he tells you he 
acted on the principles of arbitrary power, he takes care 
to inform you that he was not blind to the consequences. 
Mr. Hastings foresaw that the consequences of this system 
was corruption. An arbitrary system indeed must always 
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be a corrupt one. My lords, there never was a man who 
thought he had no law but his own will, who did not 
soon find that he had no end but his own profit. Corrup- 
tion and arbitrary power are of natural unequivocal gen- 
eration, necessarily producing one another. Mr. Hastings 
foresees the abusive and corrupt consequences, and then 
he justifies his conduct upon the necessities of that system. 
These are things which are new in the world; for there 
never was a man, I believe, who contended for arbitrary 
power (and there have been persons wicked and foolish 
enough to contend for it), that did not pretend, either that 
the system was good in itself, or that by their conduct 
they had mitigated or had purified it; and that the poison 
by passing through their constitution had acquired salutary 
properties. But if you look at his defence before the House 
of Commons, you will see that that very system upon which 
he governed, and under which he now justifies his actions, 
did appear to himself a system pregnant with a thousand 
evils and a thousand mischiefs. 

The next thing that is remarkable and singular in the 
principles upon which the Governor-General acted, is, that 
when he is engaged in a vicious system, which clearly 
leads to evil consequences, he thinks himself bound to 
realize all the evil consequences involved in that system. 
All other men have taken a directly contrary course; they 
have said, I have been engaged in an evil system, that led 
indeed to mischievous consequences, but I have taken 
care by my own virtues to prevent the evils of the system 
under which I acted. 

We say then, not only that he governed arbitrarily, 
but corruptly, that is to say, that he was a giver and re- 
ceiver of bribes, and formed a system for the purpose of 
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giving and receiving them. We wish your lordships dis- 
tinctly to consider, that he did not only give and receive 
bribes accidentally, as it happened, without any system 
and design, merely as the opportunity or momentary temp- 
tation of profit urged him to it, but that he has formed 
plans and systems of government for the very purpose of 
aocamiilating bribes and presents to himself. This system 
of Mr. Hastings^ government is such a one, I believe, as 
the British nation in particular will disown; for I will 
venture to say, that, if there is any one thing which dis- 
tinguishes this nation eminently above another, it is that 
in its offices at home, both judicial and in the state, there 
is less suspicion of pecuniary corruption attaching to them 
than to any similar offices in any part of the globe, or 
that have existed at any time; so that he who would set 
up a system of corruption, and attempt to justify it upon 
the principle of utility, that man is staining not only the 
nature and character of office, but that which is the pecul- 
iar glory of the official and judicial character of this 
country; and therefore in this House, which is eminently 
the guardian of the purity of all the offices of this king- 
dom, he ought to be called eminently and peculiarly to 
account. There are many things undoubtedly in crimes 
which make them frightful and odious; but bribery, filthy 
hands, a chief governor of a great empire receiving bribes 
from poor, miserable, indigent people, this is what makes 
government itself base, contemptible, and odious in the 
eyes of mankind. 

My lords, it is certain that even tyranny itself may find 
some specious color, and appear as more severe and rigid 
execution of justice. Religious persecution may shield 
itself under the guise of a mistaken and over-zealous 
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piety. Ooaquest may cover its baldness with its own lau- 
rels, and the ambition of the conqueror may be hid in the 
secrets of his own heart under a veil of benevolence, and 
make him imagine he is bringing temporary desolation 
upon a country, only ' to promote its ultimate advantage 
and his own glory. But in the principles of that governor 
who makes nothing but money his object there can be 
nothing of this. There are here none of those specious 
delusions that look like virtues, to veil either the governed 
or the governor. If you look at Mr. Hastings' merits, as 
he calls them, what are they? Did he improve the internal 
state of the government by great reforms? No such thing; 
or by a wise and incorrupt administration of justice? No. 
— Has he enlarged the boundary of our government? 
No; there aYe but too strong proofs of his lessening it. 
But his pretensions to merit are, that he squeezed more 
money out of the inhabitants of the country than other 
persons could have done — money got by oppression, vio- 
lence, extortion from the poor, or the heavy hand of power 
upon the rich and great. 

These are his merits. What we charge as his demerits 
are all of the same nature; for though there is undoubtedly 
oppression, breach of faith, cruelty, perfidy, charged upon 
him, yet the great ruling principle of the whole, and that 
from which you can never have an act free, is money; it 
is the vice of base avarice, which never is, nor ever ap- 
pears even to the prejudices of mankind to be, anything 
like a virtue. Our desire of acquiring sovereignty in India 
undoubtedly originated first in ideas of safety and neces- 
sity ; its next step was a step of ambition. That ambition, 
as generally happens in conquest, was followed by gains 
of money; but afterward there was no mixture at all — it 
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was, during Mr. HastingB* time, ftltogetheor a busineaa of 
money. If he has extirpated a nation^ I will not say 
whether properly or improperly, it is because (says be) 
yoa have all the benefit of conquest without expense, you 
have got a large sum of money from the people^ and you 
may leave them to be governed by whom and as they 
will. This is directly contrary to the principles of con- 
querors. If he has at any time taken any money from the 
dependencies of the Company, he does not pretend that it 
was obtained from their zeal and afiection to our cause^ 
or that it made their submission more complete; very far 
from it. He says, they ought to be independent, and all 
that you have to do is to squeeze money from them. In 
short, money is the beginning, the middle, and the end 
of every kind of act done by Mr. Hastings-^pretendedly 
for the Company, but really for himself. 

Having said so much about the origin, the first prin- 
ciple both of that which he makes his merit and which 
we charge as his demerit, the next step is, that I should 
lay open to your lordships, as clearly as I can, what the 
sense of his employers, the East India Company, and what 
the sense of the legislature itself has been upon those 
merits and demerits of money. 

My lords, the Company, knowing that these money 
transactions were likely to subvert that empire which 
was first established upon them, did, in the year 1765, 
send out a body of the strongest and most solemn cove- 
nants to their servants, that they should take no presents 
from the country powers under any name or description, 
except those things which were publicly and openly taken 
for the use of the Company, namely, territories or sufi^s of 
miyney which might be obtained by treaty. They diatin- 
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guished such presents as were taken from any persons pri- 
vately and unknown to them, and without their authority, 
from subsidies; and that this is the true nature and con- 
struction of their order, I shall contend, and explain after- 
ward of your lordships. They have said, nothing shall be 
taken for their private use; for though in that and in every 
state there may be subsidiary treaties, by which sums of 
money may be received, yet they forbid their servants, 
their governors, whatever application they might pretend 
to make of them, to receive, under any other name or 
pretence, more than a certain marked simple sum of 
money, and this not without the consent and permis- 
sion of the presidency to which they belong. This is 
the substance, the principle, and the spirit of the cove- 
nants, and will show your lordships how radicated an evil 
this of bribery and presents was judged to be. 

When these covenants arrived in India, the servants 
refused at first to execute them, and suspended the ex- 
ecution of them till they had enriched themselves with 
presents. Eleven months elapsed, and it was not till 
Lord Clive reached the place of his destination that the 
covenants were executed; and they were not executed 
then without some degree of force. Soon afterward the 
treaty was made with the country powers, by which 
Shuja ul Dowla was re-established in the province of 
Oude, and paid a sum of £500,000 to the Company for 
it. It was a public payment, and there was not a sus- 
picion that a single shilling of private emolument at- 
tended it. But whether Mr. Hastings had the example 
of others or not, their example could not justify his 
briberies. He was sent there to put an end to all those 
examples. The Company did expressly vest him with 
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that power. They declared at that time that the whole 
of their service was totally corrupted by bribes and pres- 
ents, and by extravagance and luxury, which partly gave 
rise to them; and these in their turn enabled them to 
pursue those excesses. They not only reposed trust in 
the integrity of Mr. Hastings, but reposed trust in his re- 
markable frugality and order in his affairs, which they 
considered as things that distinguished his character. 
But in his defence we have him quite in another 
character, no longer the frugal, attentive servant bred 
to business, bred to bookkeeping, as all the Company's 
servants are; he now knows nothing of his own afbirs, 
knows not whether he is rich or poor, knows not what 
he has in the world. Nay, people are brought forward 
to say, that they know better than he does what his 
affairs are. He is not like a careful man, bred in a 
counting-house, and by the directors put into an office 
of the highest trust on account of the regularity of his 
afiEairs; he is like one buried in the contemplation of the 
stars, and knows nothing of the things in this world. It 
was then on account of an idea of his great integrity that 
the Company put him into this situation. Since that he 
has thought proper to justify himself, not by clearing him- 
self of receiving bribes, but by saying that no bad con- 
sequences resulted from it, and that, if any such evil 
consequences did arise from it, they arose rather from 
his inattention to money than from his desire of ac- 
quiring it. 

I have stated to your lordships the nature of the 
covenants which the East India Company sent out. Af- 
terward, when they found their servants had refused to 
execute these covenants, they not only severely repre- 
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hended even a moment's delay, in their execution and 
threatened the exacting the most strict and rigorous per- 
formance of them, but they sent a commission to enforce 
the observance of them more strongly; and that commis- 
sion had it specially in charge never to receive presents. 
They never sent out a person to India without recognizing 
the grievance, and without ordering that presents should 
not be received, as the main fundamental part of their 
duty, and upon which all the rest depended, as it cer- 
tainly must; for persons at the head of government 
should not encourage that by example which they 
ought by precept, authority, and force to restrain in 
all below them. That commission failing, another com- 
mission was preparing to be sent out with the same in- 
structions, when an act of Parliament took it up: and that 
act, which gave Mr. Hastings power, did mold in the very 
first stamina of his power this principle in words the most 
clear and forcible that an act of Parliament could possibly 
devise upon the subject. And that act was made not only 
upon a general knowledge of the grievance, but your lord- 
ships will see in the reports of that time that Parliament 
had directly in view before them the whole of that mon- 
strous head of corruption under the name of presents, and 
all the monstrous consequences that followed it. 

Now, my lords, every office of trust in its very nature 
forbids the receipt of bribes. But Mr. Hastings was for- 
bidden it, first by his official situation, next by covenant, 
and lastly by act of Parliament — that is to say, by all the 
things that bind mankind, or that can bind them — first, 
moral obligation inherent in the duty of their office; next, 
the positive injunctions of the legislature of the country; 
and lastly, a man's own private particular, voluntary act 
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and covenant. These three, the great and only obligatioDs 
that bind mankind, all united in the focus of this single 
point — that they should take no presents. 

I am to mark to your lordships, that this law and 
this covenant did consider indirect ways of taking pres- 
ents — taking them by others, and such like — directly in 
the very same light as they considered taking them by 
themselves. It is perhaps a much more, dangerous way, 
because it adds to the crime a false, prevaricating mode 
of concealing it, and makes it much more mischievous 
by admitting others into the participation of it. Mr. 
Hastings has said, and it is one of the general com- 
plaints of Mr. Hastings, that he is made answerable for 
the acts of other men. It is a thing inherent in the na- 
ture of his situation. All those who enjoy a great super- 
intending trust, which is to regulate the whole affairs of 
an. empire, are responsible for the acts and conduct of 
other men, so far as they had anything to do with ap- 
pointing them, or holding them in their places, or having 
any sort of inspection into their conduct. 

But when a governor presumes to remove from their 
situations those persons whom the public authority and 
sanction of the Company have appointed, and obtrudes 
upon them by violence other persons, superseding the 
orders of his masters, he becomes doubly responsible for 
their conduct. If the persons he names should be of no- 
torious evil character and evil principles, and if this should 
be perfectly known to himself, and of public notoriety to 
the rest of the world, then another strong responsibility at- 
taches on him for the acts of those persons. 

Q-overnors, we know very well, cannot with their own 
hands be continually receiving bribes; for then they must 
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have ss many hands as one of the idols in an Indian 
temple, in order to receive all the bribes which a gov- 
ernor-general may receive; but they have them vicari- 
ously. As there are many offices, so he has had various 
officers, for receiving and distributing his bribes; he has 
had a great many, some white and some black agents. 
The white men are loose and licentious; they are apt to 
have resentments, and to be bold in revenging them. The 
black men are very secret and mysterious; they are not 
apt to have very quick resentments; they have not the 
same liberty and boldness of language which characterize 
Europeans; and they have fears too for themselves, which 
makes it more likely that they will conceal anything com- 
mitted to them by Europeans. Therefore Mr. Hastings 
had his black agents, not one, two, three, but many, dis- 
seminated through the country; no two of them hardly 
appear to be in the secret of any one bribe. He has had 
Ukewise his white agents-they were necessary-^ Mr. Lar- 
kins and a Mr. Crofts. Mr. Crofts was sub-treasurer, and 
Mr. Larkins accountant-general. These were the last per- 
sons of all others that should have had anything to do 
with bribes, yet these were some of his agents in bribery. 
There are iew instances in comparison of the whole num- 
ber of bribes, but there are some, where two men are in the 
secret of the same bribe. Nay, it appears that there was 
one bribe divided into different payments at different times 
— that one part was committed to one black secretary, An- 
other part to another black secretary. So that it is almost 
impossible to make up a complete body of all his bribery: 
you may find the scattered limbs, some here and others 
there; and while you are employed in picking them up, 
he may escape entirely in a prosecution for the whole. 
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i 

The first act of his government in Bengal was the !^' 

most bold and extraordinary that I believe ever entered an 

into the head of any man — I will say, of any tyrant. It ^i 

was no more or less than a general (almost exceptless) m 

confiscation, in time of profound peace, of all the landed ^ 

property in Bengal upon most extraordinary pretences. i 

Strange as this may appear, he did so confiscate it; he h 

put it up to a pretended public, in reality to a private je 

corrupt, auction; and such favored landholders as came o[ 

to it were obliged to consider themselves as not any in 

longer proprietors of the estates, but to recognize them- 
selves as farmers under government; and even those few 
that were permitted to remain on their estates had their 
payments raised at his arbitrary discretion; and the rest 
of the lands were given to farmers-general, appointed by 
him and his committee, at a price fixed by the same arbi- 
trary discretion. 

It is necessary to inform your lordships that the reve- 
nues of Bengal are for the most part territorial revenues, 
great quit rents issuing out of lands. I shall say nothing 
either of the nature of this property, of the rights of the 
people to it, or of the mode of exacting the rents, till that 
great question of revenues, one of the greatest which we 
shall have to lay before you, shall be brought before your 
lordships particularly and specially as an article of charge. 
I only mention it now as an exemplification of the great 
principle of corruption which guided Mr. Hastings' con- 
duct. 

When the ancient nobility, the great princes (for such 
I may call them), a nobility perhaps as ancient as that of 
your lordships (and a more truly noble body never existed 
^n that character), my lords, when all the nobility, some 
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of whom have borne the rank and port of princes, all the 
gentry, all the freeholders of the country, had their estates 
in that manner confiscated, that is, either given to them- 
selves to hold on the footing of farmers, or totally confis- 
cated; when such an act of tyranny was done, no doubt 
some good was pretended. This confiscation was made by 
Mr. Hastings, and the lands let to these farmers for five 
years, upon an idea which always accompanies his acts of 
oppression, the idea of moneyed merit. He adopted this 
mode of confiscating the estates, and letting them to farm- 
ers, for the avowed purpose of seeing how much it was 
possible to take out of them. Accordingly he set them 
up to this wild and wicked auction, as it would have been 
if it had been a real one — corrupt and treacherous as it 
was. He set these lands up for the purpose of making 
that discovery, and pretended that the discovery would 
yield a most amazing increase of rent. And for some time 
it appeared so to do, till it came to the touchstone of ex- 
perience; and then it was found that there was a defalca- 
tion from these monstrous raised revenues, which were to 
cancel in the minds of the directors the wickedness of so 
atrocious, flagitious, and horrid an act of treachery. At 
the end of five years, what do you think was the failure? 
— ^No less than £2,050,000. Then a new source of corrup- 
tion was opened, that is, how to deal with the balances: 
for every man who had engaged in these transactions was 
a debtor to government, and the remission of that debt 
depended upon the discretion of the Governor-General. 
Then the persons who were to settle the composition of 
that immense debt, who were to see how much was recover- 
able, and how much not, were able to favor, or to exact 
to the last shilling; and there never existed a doubt, but 
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that not only npon the original cruel exaction, but upon 
the remission afterward, immense gains were derived. 
This will account for the manner in which those stupen- 
dous fortunes, which astonish the world, have been made. 
They have been made — first, by a tyrannous exaction from 
the people who were suflEered to remain in possession of 
their own land as farmers, then by setting the rest to farm- 
ers at rents and under hopes which could never be real- 
ized, and then getting money for the relaxation of their 
debts. But whatever excuse, and however wicked, there 
might have been for this wicked act, namely, that it car- 
ried upon the face of it some sort of appearance of public 
good, that is to say, that sort of public good which Mr. 
Hastings so often professed, of ruining the country for 
the benefit of the Company; yet in fact this business of 
balances is that nidus in which have been nustled and bred 
and born all the corruptions of India — first, by making 
extravagant demands, and afterward by making corrupt 
relaxations of them. 

Besides this monstrous failure in consequence of a 
miserable exaction, by which more was attempted to be 
forced from the country than it was capable of yielding, 
and this by way of experiment, when your lordships come 
to inquire who the farmers-general of the revenue were, 
you wonld naturally expect to find them to be the men in 
the several countries who had the most interest, the greatest 
wealth, the best knowledge of the revenue and resources 
of the country in which they lived. These would be 
thought the natural, proper farmers-general of each dis- 
trict. No such thing, my lords. They are found in the 
body of the people whom I have mentioned to your lord- 
ships. They were almost all let to Calcutta banyans. 
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Calcutta banyans were the farmers of almost the whole. 
They sub-delegated to others, who sometimes had sub- 
delegates under them dd infinitum. The whole formed a 
system together through the succession of black tyrants 
scattered through the country, in which you at last find 
the European at the end, sometimes indeed not hid very 
deep, not above one between him and the farmer, namely, 
\ y his banyan directly, or some other black persons to rep- 
^ resent him. But some have so managed the affair, that 
when you inquire who the farmer is— Was such a one 
farmer? — No. Cantoo Baboo? — No. Another? — No. At 
last you find three deep of fictitious farmers, and you find 
the European gentlemen, high in place and authority, the 
real farmers -of the settlement. So that the zemindars were 
dispossessed, the country racked and ruined, for the benefit 
of a European under the name of a farmer: for you will 
easily judge whether these gentlemen had fallen so deeply 
in love with the banyans, and thought so highly of their 
merits and services, as to reward them with all the posses- 
sions of the great landed interest of the country. Your 
lordships are too grave, wise, and discerning, to make it 
necessary for me to say more upon that subject. Tell me 
that the banyans of English gentlemen, dependants on 
them at Calcutta, were the farmers throughout, and I be- 
lieve I need not tell your lordships for whose benefit they 
were farmers. 

But there is one of these, who comes so nearly, indeed 
so precisely, within this observation, that it is impossible 
for me to pass him by. Whoever has heard of Mr. Hast- 
ings' name with any knowledge of Indian connections, 
has heard of his banyan Cantoo Baboo. This man is well 
known in the records of the Company, as his agent for 
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receiving secret gifts, confiscations, and presents. You 
would have imagined that he would at least have kept 
him out of these farms in order to give the measure a color 
at least of disinterestedness, and to show that this whole 
system of corruption and pecuniary oppression was carried 
on for the benefit of the Company. The Governor-General 
and council made an ostensible order, by which no col- 
lector or person concerned in the revenue should have any 
connection with these farms. This order did not include 
the Governor-General in the words of it, but more than 
included him in the spirit of it; because his power to pro- 
tect a farmer-general in the person of his own servant was 
infinitely greater than that of any subordinate person. 
Mr. Hastings, in breach of this order, gave -farms to his 
own banyan. You find him the farmer of great, of vast 
and extensive farms. 

Another regulation that was made on that occasion 
was, that no farmer should have, except in particular 
cases, which were marked, described, and accurately dis- 
tinguished, a greater farm than what paid £10,000 a year 
to government. Mr. Hastings, who had broken the first 
regulation by giving any farm at all to his banyan, find- 
ing himself bolder, broke the second too, and, instead of 
£10,000, gave him farms paying a revenue of £130,000 
a year to government. Men undoubtedly have been known 
to be under the dominion of their domestics: such things 
have happened to great men; they never have happened 
justifiably in my opinion. They have never happened ex- 
cusably; but we are acquainted sufficiently with the weak- 
ness of human nature to know that a domestic who has 
served you in a near office long, and in your opinion faith- 
fully, does become a kind of relation: it brings on a great 
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affection and regard for his interest. Now was this the 
case with Mr. Hastings and Cantoo Baboo? Mr. Hastings 
was just arrived at his government, and Cantoo Baboo had 
been bat a year in his service; so that he conld aot in 
that time have contracted any great degree of friendship 
for him. These people do not live in your house; the 
Hindu servants never sleep in it; they cannot eat with 
your servants; they have no second table, in which they 
can be continually about you, to be domesticated with 
yourself, a part of your being, as people's servants are to 
a certain degree. These persons live all abroad; they 
come at stated hours upon matters of business, and noth- 
ing moire. But if it had been otherwise, Mr. Hastings' 
connection with Cantoo Baboo had been but of a year's 
standing: he had before served in that capacity Mr. Sykes, 
who recommended him to Mr. Hastings. Your lordships 
then are to judge, whether such outrageous violations of 
all the principles by which Mr. Hastings pretended to be 
guided in the settlement of these farms were for the benefit 
of this old, decayed, affectionate servant of one year's 
standing; your lordships will judge of that. 

I have here spoken only of the beginning of a great 
notorious system of corruption, which branched out so 
many ways, and into such a variety of abuses, and has 
afflicted that kingdom with such horrible evils from that 
day to this, that I will venture to say it will make one of 
tbe greatest, weightiest, and most material parts of the 
charge that is now before you; as I believe I need not tell 
your lordships that an attempt to set up the whole landed 
interest of a kingdom to auction must be attended, not 
only in that act but every consequential act, with most 
grievous and terrible consequences. 
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My lords, I will now come to a scene of peculation 
of another kind; namely, a peculation by the direct sale 
of offices of justice; by the direct sale of the successions of 
families; by the sale of guardianships, and trusts, held 
most sacred among the people of India; by the sale of 
them, DOt as before to farmers, not, as you might imagine, 
to near relations of the families, but a sale of them to the 
unfaithful servants of those families — their own perfidious 
servants, who had ruined their estates, who, if any balances 
had accrued to the government, had been the cause of 
those debts. Those very servants were put in power over 
their estates, their persons, and their families by Mr. Hast- 
ings for a shameful price. It will be proved to your lord- 
ships in the course of this business, that Mr. Hastings has 
done this in another sacred trust, the most sacred trust a 
man can have; that is, in the case of those vackiels (as 
they call them), agents or attorneys, who had been sent 
to assert and support the rights of their miserable masters 
before the council-general. It will be proved that these 
vackiels were by Mr. Hastings, for a price to be paid for 
it, put in possession of the very power, situation, and 
estates of those masters who sent them to Calcutta to de- 
fend them from wrong and violence. The selling offices 
of justice, the sale of succession in families, of guardian- 
ships and other sacred trusts, the selling masters to their 
servants, and principals to the attorneys they employed 
to defend themselves, were all parts of the same system; 
and these were the horrid ways in which he received 
bribes beyond any common rate. 

When Mr. Hastings was appointed, in the year 1778, 
to be Govemor-Greneral of Bengal, together with Mr. Bar- 
well, General Clavering, Colonel Monson, and Mr. Fran- 
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cis, the Company, knowing the former corrupt state of 
their service (but the whole corrupt system of Mr. Hast- 
ings at that time not being known, or even suspected at 
home), did order them, in discharge of the spirit of the 
act of Parliament, to make an inquiry into all manner of 
corruptions and malversations in office, without the ex- 
ception of any persons whatever. Your lordships are to 
know that the act did expressly authorize the court of di- 
rectors to frame a body of instructions, and to give orders 
to their new servants, appointed under the act of Parlia- 
ment, lest it should be supposed that they, by their ap- 
pointment under the act, could supersede the authority of 
the directors. 

The directors sensible of the power left in them over 
their servants by the act of Parliament, though their nom- 
ination was taken from them, did, agreeably to the spirit 
and power of that act, give this order. 

The council consisted of two parties: Mr. Hastings and 
Mr. Barwell, who were chosen and kept there, upon the 
idea of their local knowledge; and the other three, who 
were appointed on account of their great parts and known 
integrity. And I will venture to say that those three 
gentlemen did so execute their duty in India, in all the 
substantial parts of it, that they will serve as a shield to 
cover the honor of England, whenever this country is up- 
braided in India. 

They found a rumor running through the country of 
great peculations and oppressions. Soon after, when it 
was known what their instructions were, and that the 
council was ready, as is the first duty of all governors, 
even when there is no express order, to receive com- 
plaints against the oppressions and corruptions of gov- 
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eminent in any part of it — they found gnch a body (and 
that body shall be produced to your lordships) of cor- 
ruption and peculation in every walk, in every depart- 
ment, in every situation of life, in the sale of the most 
sacred trusts, and in the destruction of the most ancient 
families of the country, as I believe in so short a time 
never was unv^eiled since the world began. 

Your lordships would imagine that Mr. Hastings 
would at least ostensibly have taken some part in en- 
deavoring to bring these corruptions before the public, 
or that he would at least have acted with some little 
management in his opposition. But alas I it was not in 
his power; there was not one, I think, but I am sure 
very few, of these general articles of corruption, in which 
the most eminent figure in the crowd, the principal figure, 
as it were, in the piece, was not Mr. Hastings himself. 
There were a great many others involved; for all depart- 
ments were corrupted and vitiated. But you could not 
open a page in which you did not see Mr. Hastings, or 
in which you did not see Cantoo Baboo. Either the black 
or white side of Mr. Hastings constantly was visible to the 
world in every part of these transactions. 

With the other gentlemen who were visible, too, I 
have at present no dealing. Mr. Hastings, instead of 
using any management on that occasion, instantly set up 
his power and authority directly against the majority of 
the council, directly against his colleagues, directly against 
the authority of the East India Company, and the author- 
ity of the act of Parliament, to put a dead stop to all these 
inquiries. He broke up the council the moment they at- 
tempted to perform this part of their duty. As the evi- 
dence multiplied upon him, the daring exertions of his 
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power in stopping all inquiries increased continually. 
But he gave a credit and authority to the evidence by 
these attempts to suppress it. 

Your lordships have heard that among the body of the 
accusers of this corruption there was a principal man in 
the country, a man of the first rank and authority in it, 
called Nundcomar, who had the management of revenues 
amounting to £150,000 a year, and who had, if really in- 
clined to play the small game with which he has been 
charged by his accusers, abundant means to gratify him- 
self in playing great ones; but Mr. Hastings has himself 
given him, upon the records of the Company, a character 
which would at least justify the council in making some 
inquiry into charges made by him. 

First, he was perfectly competent to make them, be- 
cause he was in the management of those affairs from 
which Mr. Hastings is supposed to have received cor- 
rupt emolument. He and his son were the chief man- 
agers in those transactions. He was, therefore, perfectly 
competent to it. Mr. Hastings has cleared his character; 
for though it is true, in the contradictions in which Mr. 
Hastings has entangled himself, he has abused and in- 
sulted him, and particularly after his appearance as an 
accuser, yet before this he has given this testimony ol 
him, that the hatred that had been drawn upon him, and 
the general obloquy of the English nation, was on account 
of his attachment to his own prince and the liberties of his 
country. Be he what he might, I am not disposed nor 
have I the least occasion to defend either his conduct or 
his memory. 

It is to no purpose for Mr. Hastings to spend time in 
idle objections to the character of Nundcomar. Let him 
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be as bad as Mr. Hastings represents him. I suppose he 
was a caballing, bribing, intriguing politician, like others 
in that country, both black and white. We know, asso- 
ciates in dark and evil actions are not generally the best 
of men; but be that as it will, it generally happens that 
they are the best of all discoverers. If Mr. Hastings were 
the accuser of Nundcomar, I should think the presump- 
tions equally strong against Nundcomar, if he had acted 
as Mr. Hastings has acted. He was not only competent, 
but the most competent of all men to be Mr. Hastings' 
accuser. But Mr. Hastings has himself established both 
his character and his competency, by employing him 
against Mahomed Beza Khan. He shall not blow hot 
and cold. In what respect was Mr. Hastings better than 
Mahomed Eeza Khan, that the whole rule, principle, and 
system of accusation and inquiry should be totally reversed 
in general, nay, reversed in the particular instance, the 
moment he became accuser against Mr. Hastings? Such 
was the accuser. He was the man that gave the bribes, 
and, in addition to his own evidence, offers proof by other 
witnesses. 

What was the accusation? Was the accusation im- 
probable, either on account of the subject-matter or the 
actor in it? Does such an appointment as that of Munny 
Begum, in the most barefaced evasion of his orders, ap- 
pear to your lordships a matter that contains no just pre- 
sumptions of guilt ? so that when a charge of bribery comes 
upon it, you are prepared to reject it, as if ihe action were 
so clear and proper, that no man could attribute it to an 
improper motive? And as to the man, is Mr. Hastings 
a man against whom a charge of bribery is improbable? 
Why, he owns it. He is a professor of it. He reduces it 
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into scheme and system. He glories ia it. He turns it to 
merit, and declares it is the best way of supplying ihe 
exigencies of the Company. Why therefore should it bo 
held improbable? — feut I cannot mention this proceeding 
without shame and horror. 

My lords, when this man appeared as the accuser of 
Mr. Hastings, if he was a man of bad character, it was 
a great^ advantage to Mr. Hastings to be accused by a man 
of that description. There was no likelihood of any great 
credit being given to him. 

This person who, in one of those sales of which I 
have already given you some account in the history of 
the last period of the revolutions of Bengal, had been, 
or thought he had been, cheated of his money, had made 
some discoveries, and been guilty of that great irremissi- 
ble sin in India, the disclosure of peculation. He after- 
ward came with a second disclosure, and was likely to have 
odium enough upon the occasion. He directly charged Mr. 
Hastings with the receipt of bribes amounting together to 
about £40,000 sterling, given by himself, on his own ac- 
count and that of Munny Begum. The charge was accom- 
panied with every particular, which could facilitate proof 
or detection, time, place, persons, species, to whom paid, 
by whom received. Here was a fair opportunity for Mr. 
Hastings at once to defeat the malice of his enemies, and 
to clear his character to the world. His course was differ- 
ent. He railed much at the accuser, but did not attempt 
to refute the accusation. He refuses to permit the inquiry 
to go on, attempts to dissolve the council, commands his 
banyan not to attend. The council, however, goes on, 
examines to the bottom, and resolves that the charge was 
proved, and that the money ought to go to the Company. 
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Mr. Hastings then "broke up the council, I will not say 
whether legally or illegally. The Company's law counsel 
thought he might legally do it; but he corruptly did it, 
and left mankind no room to judge but that it was done 
for the screening of his own guilt; for a man may use a 
legal power corruptly, and for the most shameful and 
detestable purposes. And thus matters continued, till 
he commenced a criminal prosecution against this, man — 
this man, whom he dared not meet as a defendant. 

Mr. Hastings, instead of answering the charge, attacks 
the accuser. Instead of meeting the man in front, he en- 
deavored to go round, to come upon his flanks and rear, 
but never to meet him in the face upon the ground of his 
accusation, as he was bound by the express authority of 
law and the express injunctions of the directors to do. If 
the bribery is not admitted on the evidence of Nundcomar, 
yet his suppressing it is a crime — a violation of the orders 
of the court of directors. He disobeyed those instructions; 
and if it be only for disobedience, for rebellion against 
his masters (putting the corrupt motive out of the ques- 
tion), I charge him for this disobedience, and especially 
on account of the principles upon which he proceeded 
in it. 

Then he took another step; he accused Nundcomar of 
a conspiracy, which was a way he then and ever since has 
used whenever means were taken to detect any of his own 
iniquities. 

And here it becomes necessary to mention another 
circumstance of history, that the legislature, not trusting 
entirely to the Governor-Q-eneral and council, had sent out 
a court of justice to be a counter-security against these 
corruptions, and to detect and punish any such misde- 
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meanors as might appear. And this court, I take for 
granted, has done great services. 

Mr. Hastings flew to this court, which was meant to 
protect in their situations informers against bribery and 
corruption, rather than to protect the accused from any of 
the preliminary methods which must indispensably be used 
for the purpose of detecting their guilt; he flew to this 
court, charging this Nundcomar and others with being 
conspirators. 

A man might be convicted as a conspirator, and yet 
afterward live; he might put the matter into other hands, 
and go on with his information; nothing less than stone^ 
dead would do the business. And here happened an odd 
concurrence of circumstances. Long before Nundcomar 
preferred his charge he knew that Mr. Hastings was plot- 
ting his ruin, and that for this purpose he had used a man 
whom he, Nundcomar, had turned out of doors, called 
Mohun Persaud. Mr. Hastings had seen papers put upon 
the board charging him with this previous plot for the 
destruction of Nundcomar; and this identical person, 
Mohun Persaud, whom Nundcomar had charged as Mr. 
Hastings' associate in plotting his ruin, was now again 
brought forward as the principal evidence against him. 
I will not enter (God forbid I should) into the particulars 
of the subsequent trial of Nundcomar; but you will find 
the marks and characters of it to be these. You will find 
a close connection between Mr. Hastings and the chief 
justice, which we shall prove. We shall prove that one 
of the witnesses who appeared there was a person who 
had been before, or has since been, concerned with Mr. 
Hastings in his most iniquitous transactions. You will 
find, what is very odd, that in this trial for forgery, with 
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which this man stood charged, forgery in a private trans- 
action, all the persons who were witnesses, or parties to 
it, had been, before or since, the particular friends of Mr. 
Hastings — in short, persons from that rabble with whom 
Mr. Hastings was concerned, both before and since, in 
various transactions and -negotiations of the most criminal 
kind. But the law took its course. I have nothing more 
to say than that the man is gone — hanged justly if you 
please; and that it did so happen luckily for Mr. Hastings 
— it so happened that the relief of Mr. Hastings and the 
justice of the court, and the resolution never to relax its 
rigor, did all concur just at a happy nick of time and mo- 
ment; and Mr. Hastings accordingly had the full benefit 
of them all. 

His accuser was supposed to be what men may be, and 
yet very competent for accusers — namely, one of his ac- 
complices in guilty actions; one of those persons who may 
have a great deal to say of bribes. All that I contend for 
is, that he was in the closest intimacy with Mr. Hastings, 
was in a situation for giving bribes; and that Mr. Hast- 
ings was proved afterward to have received a sum of 
money from him, which may be well referred to bribes. 

This example had its use in the way in which it was 
intended to operate, and in which alone it could operate. 
It did not discourage forgeries; they went on at their 
usual rate, neither more nor less. But it put an end to 
all accusations against all persons in power for any cor- 
rupt practice. Mr. Hastings observes that no man in India 
complains of him. It is generally true. The voice of all 
India is stopped. All complaint was strangled with the 
same cord that strangled Nundcomar. This murdered not 
only that accuser, but all future accusation ; and not only 
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defeated but totally vitiated and reversed all the ends for 
whioli this country, to its eternal and indelible dishonor, 
had sent out a pompous embassy of justice to the remotest 
parts of the globe. 

But though Nundcomar was put out of the way by the 
means by which he was removed, a part of the charge was 
not strangled with him. While the process against Nund- 
comar was carrying on before Sir Elijah Impey, the proc- 
ess was continuing against Mr. Hastings in other modes; 
the receipt of a part of those bribes from Munny Begum, 
to the amount of £15,000, was proved against him; and 
that a sum, to the same amount, was to be paid to his 
associate, Mr. Middleton, as it was proved at Calcutta, so 
it will be proved at your lordships' bar to your entire 
satisfaction, by records and living testimony now in Eng- 
land. It was indeed obliquely admitted by Mr. Hastings 
himself. 

The excuse for this bribe, fabricated by Mr. Hastings, 
and taught to Munny Begum, when he found that she was 
obliged to prove it against him, was, that it was given to 
him for his entertainment, according to some pretended 
custom, at the rate of £200 sterling a day, while he re- 
mained at Moorshedabad. My lords, this leads me to a 
few reflections on the apology or defence of this bribe. 
We shall certainly, I hope, render it clear to your lord- 
ships that it was not paid in this manner as a daily allow- 
ance, but given in a gross sum. But, take it in his own 
way, it was no less illegal, and no less contrary to his 
covenant; but if true under the circumstances it was a 
horrible aggravation of his crime. The first thing that 
strikes is that visits from Mr. Hastings are pretty severe 
things; and hospitality at Moorshedabad is an expensive 
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yirtue, though for provision it is one of the cheapest 
countries in the universe. No wonder that Mr. Hastings 
lengthened his visit, and made it extend to near three 
months. Such hosts and such guests cannot be soon 
parted. Two hundred pounds a day for a visit I it is at 
the rate of £78,000 a year for himself; and as I find his 
companion was put on the same allowance, it will be 
£146,000 a year for hospitality to two English gentlemen. 

I believe that there is not a prince in Europe who goes 
to such expensive hospitality of splendor. But, that you 
may judge of the true nature of this hospitality of cor- 
ruption, I must bring before you the business of the visi- 
tor and the condition of the host, as stated by Mr. Hastings 
himself, who best knows what he was doing. 

He was then at the old capital of Bengal, at the time 
of this expensive entertainment, on a business of re- 
trenchment, and for the establishment of a most harsh, ' 
rigorous, and oppressive economy. He wishes the task 
were assigned to spirits of a less gentle kind. By Mr. 
Hastings' account, he was giving daily and hourly 
wounds to his humanity in depriving of their suste- 
nance hundreds of persons of the ancient nobility of a 
great fallen kingdom. Yet it was in the midst of this 
galling duty, it was at that very moment of his tender 
sensibility, that from the collected morsels placked from 
the famished mouths of hundreds of decayed, indigent, 
and starving nobility he gorged his ravenous maw with 
£200 a day for his entertainment. In the course of all 
this proceeding your lordships will not fail to observe, 
he is never corrupt, but he is cruel: he never dines with 
comfort, but where he is sure to create a famine. He never 
robs from the loose superfluity of standing greatness; he 
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devours the fallen, the indigent, the necessitous. His ex- 
tortion is not like the generous rapacity of the princely 
eagle, who snatches away the living struggling prey: he 
is a vulture, who feeds upon the prostrate, the dying, and 
the dead. As his cruelty is more shocking than his cor- 
ruption, so his hypocrisy has something more frightful 
than his cruelty. For while his bloody and rapacious 
hand signs proscriptions, and now sweeps away the food 
of the widow and the orphan, his eyes overflow with 
tears, and he converts the healing balm, that bleeds 
from wounded humanity, into a rancorous and deadly 
poison to the race of man. 

Well, there was an end to this tragic entertainment, 
this feast of Tantalus. The few left on the pension list, 
the poor remnants that had escaped, were they paid by 
his administratrix and deputy Munny Begum? Not a 
shilling. No fewer than forty-nine petitions, mostly 
from the widows of the greatest and most splendid 
houses of Bengal, came before the council, praying in 
the most deplorable manner for some sort of relief out 
of the pittance assigned them. His colleagues, General 
Clavering, Colonel Monson, and Mr. Francis — men who, 
when England is reproached for the government of India, 
will, I repeat it, as a shield be held up between this nation 
and infamy — did, in conformity to the strict orders of the 
directors, appoint Mahomed Beza Khan to his old offices 
— that IS, to the general superintendency of the household 
and the administration of justice — a person who by his au- 
thority might keep some order in the ruling family and in 
the state. The court of directors authorized them to as- 
sure those offices to him, with a salary reduced indeed to 
£30,000 a year, during his good behavior. But Mr. Hast- 
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ings, 88 soon aa he obtained a majority by the death of 
the two best mea ever seat to ladia, notwithstaading the 
orders of the court of directors, la spite of the pablio 
faith solemnly pledged to Mahomed Beza Khaa, without 
a shadow of complaiat, had the audacity to dispossess him 
of all his offices, and appoint his bribing patroness, the old 
daaciag-girl, Manny Begum, once more to the yiceroyalty 
and all its attendant honors and functions. 

The pretence was more insolent and shameless than the 
act. Modesty does not long survive innocence. He brings 
forward the miserable pageant of the Nabob, as he called 
him, to be the instrument of his own disgrace, and the 
scandal of his family and government. He makes him to 
pass by his mother, and to petition us to appoint Munnj 
Begum once more to the administration of the yiceroy- 
alty. He distributed Mahomed Beza Khan's salary as 
a spoil. 

When the orders of the court to restore Mahomed 
Beza Khan, with their opinion on the corrupt cause of 
his removal, and a second time to pledge to him the 
public faith for his continuance, were received, Mr. 
Hastings, who had been just before a pattern of obedi- 
ence, when the despoiling, oppressing, imprisoning, and 
persecuting this man was the object, yet when the order 
was of a beneficial nature, and pleasant to a well-formed 
mind, he at once loses all his old principles, he grows 
stubborn and refractory, and refuses obedience. And in 
this sullen, uncomplying mood he continues, until, to 
gratify Mr. Francis in an agreement on some of their 
differences, he consented to his proposition of obedience 
to the appointment of the court of directors. He grants 
to his arrangement of convenience what he had refused 
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to his duty and replaces that magistrate. But mark the 
doable character of the man, never true to anything but 
fraud and duplicity. At the same time that he publicly 
replaces this magistrate, pretending compliance with his 
colleague and obedience to his masters, he did, in defi- 
ance of his own and the public faith, privately send an 
assurance to the Nabob, that is to Munny Begum, in- 
forming her that he was compelled by necessity to the 
present arrangement in favor of Mahomed Beza Khan; 
but that on the first opportunity he would certainly dis- 
place him again. And he kept faith with his corruption: 
and to show how vainly any one sought protection in the 
lawful authority of this kingdom, he displaced Mahomed 
Beza Khan from the lieutenancy and controUership, leav- 
ing him only the judicial department miserably cur- 
tailed. 

But does he adhere to his old pretence of freedom to 
the Nabob? No such thing. He appoints an absolute 
master to him under the name of resident, a creature of 
his personal favor, Sir J. Doiley, from whom there is not 
one syllable of correspondence, and not one item of ac- 
count. How grievous this yoke was to that miserable 
captive appears by a paper of Mr. Hastings, in which he 
acknowledges that the Nabob had offered, out of the 
£160,000 payable to him yearly, to give up to the Com- 
pany no less than £40,000 a year, in order to have the free 
disposal of the rest. On this all comment is superfluous. 
Your lordships are furnished with a standard by which you 
may estimate his real receipt from the revenue assigned to 
him, the nature of the pretended residency, and its preda- 
tory effects. It will give full credit to what was generally 
rumored and believed, that substantially and beneficially 
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the Nabob never received £60 out of the £160,000; which 
will account for his known poverty and wretchedness, and 
that of all about him. 

Thus by his corrupt traffic of bribes with one scanda- 
lous woman he disgraced and enfeebled the native Moham- 
medan government, captived the person of the sovereign, 
and ruined and subverted the justice of the country. What 
is worse, the steps taken for the murder of Nundcomar, his 
accuser, have confirmed and given sanction not only to the 
corruptions then practiced by the Governor-General, but to 
all of which he has since been guilty. This will furnish 
your lordships with some general idea, which will enable 
you to judge of the bribe for which he sold the country 
government. 

Under this head you will have produced to you full 
proof of his sale of a judicial office to a person called 
Khan Jehan Khan, and the modes he took to frustrate all 
inquiry on that subject upon a wicked and false pretence, 
that according to his religious scruples he could not be 
sworn. 

The great end and object I have in view is to show the 
criminal tendency, the mischievous nature, of these crimes, 
and the means taken to elude their discovery. I am now 
giving your lordships that general view, which may serve 
to characterize Mr. Hastings' administration in all the other 
parts of it. 

It was not true, in fact (as Mr. Hastings gives out), 
that there was nothing now against him, and that when 
he had got rid of Nundcomar and his charge he got rid 
of the whole. No such thing. An immense load of 
charges of bribery remained. They were coming after- 
ward from every part of the province; and there was no 
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office in the execation of jastice which he was not accused 
of haying sold in the most flagitious manner. 

After all this thundering the sky grew calm and clear, 
and Mr. Hastings sat with recorded peculation, with pecu- 
lation proved upon oath on the minutes of that very coun- 
cil — ^he sat at the head of that council and that board where 
his peculations were proved against him. These were af- 
terward transmitted, and recorded in the registers of his 
masters, as an eternal monument of his corruption, and 
of his high disobedience, and flagitious attempts to prevent 
a discovery of the various peculations of which he had 
been guilty, to the disgrace and ruin of the country com- 
mitted to his care. 

Mr. HiEistings, after the execution of Nundcomar, if he 
had intended to make even a decent and commonly sensi* 
ble use of it, would naturally have said, this man is justly 
taken away, who has accused me of these crimes; but as 
there are other witnesses, as there are other means of a fur- 
ther inquiry, as the man is gone of whose perjuries I might 
have reason to be afraid, let us now go into the inquiry. 
I think he did very ill not to go into the inquiry when the 
man was alive; but be it so, that he was afraid of him and 
waited till he was removed, why not afterward go into such 
an inquiry 7 Why not go into an inquiry of all the other pec- 
ulations and charges upon him, which were innumerable, one 
of which I have just mentioned in particular, the charge of 
Mnnny Begum— of having received from her, or her adopted 
son, a bribe of £40,000. 

Is it fit for a governor to say — ^will Mr. Hastings say be- 
fore this august assembly — ^1 may be accused in a court of 
justice, I am upon my defence; let all charges remain against 
me, I will not give you an account 7 Is it fit that a gover- 
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nor should sit with recorded bribery upon him at the head 
of a public board and the government of a great kingdom, 
when it is in his power by inquiry to do it away? No; 
the chastity of character of a man in that situation ought 
to be as dear to him as his innocence. Nay, more de- 
pended upon it. His innocence regarded himself; his 
character regarded the public justice, regarded his au- 
thority, and the respect due to the English in that coun- 
try. I charge it upon him. that not only did he suppress 
the inquiry to the best of his power (and it shall be 
proved), but he did not in any one instance endeavor to 
clear o£E that imputation and reproach from the English 
government. He went further, he never denied hardly 
any of those charges at the time. They are so numerous 
that I cannot be positive; some of them he might meet 
with some sort of denial, but the most part he did not. 

The first thing a man under such an accusation owes 
to the world is to deny the charge; next to put it to the 
proof; and lastly to let inquiry freely go on. He did not 
permit this, but stopped it all in his power. I am to men- 
tion some exceptions perhaps hereafter, which will tend 
to fortify the principle tenfold. 

He promised indeed the court of directors (to whom 
he never denied the facts) a full and liberal explanation of 
these transactions; which full and liberal explanation he 
never gave. Many years passed; even Parliament took 
notice of it; and he never gave them a liberal explanation, 
or any explanation at all, of them. A man may say, I am 
threatened with a suit in a court, and it may be very dis- 
advantageous to me if I disclose my defence. That is a 
proper answer for a man in common life, who has no par- 
ticular character to sustain; but is that a proper answer 
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for a governor accased of bribery? that accusation trans- 
mitted to his masters, and his masters giving credit to it? 
Good Qod! is that a state in which a man is to say, I am 
upon the defensive ? I am on my guard ? I will give you 
no satisfaction? I have promised it, but I have already 
deferred it for seven or eight years? Is not this tanta- 
mount to a denial? 

Mr. Hastings, with this great body of bribery against 
him, was providentially freed from Nundcomar, one of his 
accusers; and as good events do not come alone (I think 
there is some such proverb), it did so happen that all the 
rest, or a great many of them, ran away. But, however, 
the recorded evidence of the former charges continued ; so 
new evidence came in; and Mr. Hastings enjoyed that 
happy repose which branded peculation, fixed and eter- 
nized upon the records of the Company, must leave upon 
a mind conscious of its own integrity. 

My lords, I will venture to say, there is no man but 
owes something to his character. It is the grace, undoubt- 
edly, of a virtuous, firm mind often to despise common, 
vulgar calumny; but if ever there is an occasion in which 
it does become such a mind to disprove it, it is the case 
of being charged in high office with pecuniary malversa- 
tion, pecuniary corruption. There is no case in which it 
becomes an honest man — much less a great man — ^to leave 
upon record specific charges against him of corruption in 
his government, without taking any one step whatever to 
refute them. 

Though Mr. Hastings took no step to refute the charges, 
he took many steps to punish the authors of them; and 
those miserable people who had the folly to make com- 
plaints against Mr. Hastings, to make them tinder the aa- 
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thority of an act of Parliament, under every sanction of 
public faith, yet in consequence of those charges every per- 
son concerned in them has been, as your lordships will 
see, since his restoration to power, absolutely undone; 
brought from the highest situation to the lowest misery; 
so that they may have good reason to repent they ever 
trusted an English council, that they ever trusted a court 
of directors, that they ever trusted an English act of Par- 
liament, that they ever dared to make their complaints. 

And here I charge upon Mr. Hastings, that by never 
taking a single step to defeat or detect the falsehood of 
any of those charges against him, and by punishing the 
authors of them, he has been guilty of such a subversion 
of all the principles of British government as will deserve 
and will, I dare say, meet your lordships' most severe 
animadversion. 

In the course of this inquiry we find a sort of pause in 
his peculations, a sort of gap in the history, as if pages 
were torn out. No longer we meet with the same activity 
in taking money that was before found; not even a trace 
of complimentary presents is to be found in the records 
during the time while General Clavering, Colonel Monson, 
and Mr.- Francis formed the majority of the council. 
There seems to have been a kind of truce with that sort 
of conduct for a while, and Mr. Hastings rested upon his 
arms. However, the very moment Mr. Hastings returned 
to power, peculation began again just at the same instant; 
the moment we find him free from the compulsion and 
terror of a majority of persons otherwise disposed than 
himself, we find him at his peculation again. 

My lords, at this time very serious inquiries had begun 
in the House of Commons concerning peculation. They 
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did not go directly to Bengal, but they began upon the 
coast of Goromandel, and with the principal governors 
there. There was, however, a universal opinion (and 
justly founded) that these inquiries would go to far greater 
lengths. Mr. Hastings was resolved then to change the 
whole course and order of his proceeding. Nothing could 
persuade him upon any account to lay aside his system of 
bribery; that he was resolved to persevere in. The point 
was now to reconcile it with his safety. The first thing he 
did was to attempt to conceal it, and accordingly we find 
him depositing very great sums of money in the public 
treasury through the means of the two persons I have 
already mentioned, namely, the deputy-treasurer and the 
accountant, paying them in and taking bonds for them as 
money of his own, and bearing legal interest. 

This was his method of endeavoring to conceal some 
at least of his bribes (for I would not suggest, nor have 
your lordships to think, that I believe that these were his 
only bribes; for there is reason to think there was an 
infinite number besides); but it did so happen that they 
were those bribes which he thought might be discovered, 
some of which he knew were discovered, and all of which he 
knew might become the subject of a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. Hastings said he might have concealed them for- 
ever. Every one knows the facility of concealing corrupt 
transactions everywhere, in India particularly. But this 
is by himself proved not to be universally true, at least 
not to be true in his own opinion. For he tells you in his 
letter from Cheltenham that he would have concealed the 
Nabob's £100,000, but that the magnitude rendered it 
easy of discovery. He, therefore, avows an intention of 
concealment. 
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But it happens here very singularly, that this sum, 
which his fears of discovery by others obliged him to dis- 
cover himself^ happens to be one of those of which no 
trace whatsoever appears, except merely from the opera- 
tion of his own apprehensions. There is no collateral 
testimony; Middleton knew nothing of it; Anderson knew 
nothing of it. It was not directly communicated to the 
faithful Larkins or the trusty Oroftes — which proves in- 
deed the facility of concealment. The fact is, you find 
the application always upon the discovery. But conceal- 
ment or discovery is a thing of accident. 

The bribes which I have hitherto brought before your 
lordships belong to the first period of his bribery, before 
he thought of the doctrine on which he has since de- 
fended it. 

There are many other bribes which we charge him with 
having received during this first period, before an improv- 
ing conversation and close virtuous connection with great 
lawyers had taught him how to practice bribes in such a 
manner as to defy detection, and instead of punishment to 
plead merit. I am not bound to find order and consistency 
in guilt; it is the reign of disorder. The order of the pro- 
ceeding, as far as I am able to trace such a scene of pre- 
varication, direct fraud, falsehood, and falsification of the 
public accounts, was this: — From bribes he knew he could 
never abstain ; and his then precarious situation made him 
the more rapacious. He knew that a few of his former 
bribes had been discovered, declared, recorded; that for 
the moment indeed he was secure, because all informers 
had been punished, and all concealers rewarded. He ex- 
pected hourly a total change in the council; and that men 
like Olavering and Monson might be again joined to 
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Francis; that some great avenger should arise from their 
ashes — ''^Exoriare aliquis nostris ex ossibus ultor^^ — and that 
a more severe investigation and an infinitely more full dis- 
play would be made of his robbery than hitherto had been 
done. He therefore began in the agony of his guilt to cast 
about for some device by which he might continue his 
offence, if possible, with impunity — ^and possibly make a 
merit of it. He therefore first carefully perused the act of 
Parliament forbidding bribery, and his old covenant en- 
gaging him not to receive presents. And here he was 
more successful than upon former occasions. If ever an 
act was studiously and carefully framed to prevent bribery, 
it is that law of the thirteenth of the king, which, he well 
observes, admits no latitude of construction, no subterfuge, 
no escape, no evasion. Yet has he found a defence of his 
crimes even in the very provisions which were made for 
their prevention and their punishment. Besides the pen- 
alty which belongs to every informer, the East India Com- 
pany was invested with a fiction of property in all such 
bribes, in order to drag them with more facility out of the 
corrupt hands which held them. The covenant, with an 
exception of £100, and the act of Parliament without 
an exception, declared that the Governor-General and coun- 
cil should receive no presents /or their own use. He there- 
fore concluded that the system of bribery and extortion 
might be clandestinely and safely carried on, provided the 
party taking the bribes had an inward intention and mental 
reservation that they should be privately applied to the 
Company's service, in any way the briber should think 
fit; and that on many occasions this would prove the best 
method of supply for the exigencies of their service. 

He accordingly formed, or pretended to form, a private 
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bribe exchequer, collateral with, and independent of, the 
Company's pablic exchequer, though in some cases ad- 
ministered by those whom for his purposes he had placed 
in the regular official department. It is no wonder that 
he has taken to himself an extraordinary degree of merit. 
Sor surely such an invention of finance I believe never 
was heard of — ^an exchequer wherein extortion was the 
assessor, fraud the cashier, confusion the accountant, con- 
cealment the reporter, and oblivion the remembrancer: 
in short, such as I believe no man, but one driven by 
guilt into frenzy, could ever have dreamed of. 

He treats the official and regular directors with just 
contempt, as a parcel of mean, mechanical bookkeepers. 
He is an eccentric bookkeeper, a Pindaric ;tccountant. I 
have heard of **the poet's eye in a fine frenzy rolling." 
Here was a revenue, exacted from whom he pleased, at 
what times he pleased, in what proportions he pleased, 
through what persons he pleased, by what means he 
pleased, to be accounted for or not at his discretion, and 
to be applied to what service he thought proper. I do 
believe your lordships stand astonished at this scheme; 
and indeed I should be very loth to venture to state such 
a scheme at all, however I might have credited it myself, 
to any sober ears, if, in his defence before the House of 
Commons and before the Lords, he had not directly ad- 
mitted the fact of taking the bribes or forbidden presents, 
and had not in those defences, and much more fully in 
his correspondence with the directors, admitted the fact, 
and justified it upon these very principles. 

As this is a thing so unheard of and unexampled in 
the world, I shall first endeavor to account, as well as I 
can, for his motives to it, which your lordships will re- 
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ceive or reject, just as you shall find them tally with the 
evidence before you. I say his motives to it, because 
I contend that public valid reasons for it he could have 
none: and the idea of making the corruption of the 
Governor-General a resource to the Company never did or 
could for a moment enter into his thoughts. — I shall then 
take notice of the juridical constructions upon which he 
justifies his acting in this extraordinary manner. — And, 
lastly, show you the concealments, prevarications, and 
falsehoods, with which he endeavors to cover it. Because 
wherever you find a concealment you make a discovery. 
Accounts of money received and paid ought to be regular 
and official. 

He wrote over to the Court of Directors that there were 
certain sums of money he had received, and which were 
not his own, but that he had received them for their use. 
By this time his intercourse with gentlemen of the law 
became more considerable than it had been before. When 
first attacked for presents, he never denied the receipt of 
them, or pretended to say they were for public purposes; 
but upon looking more into the covenants, and probably 
with better legal advice, he found that no money could 
be legally received for his own use; but as these bribes 
were directly given and received as for his own use, yet 
(says he) there was an inward destination of them in my 
own mind to your benefit, and to your benefit have I ap- 
plied them. 

Now here is a new system of bribery, contrary to law, 
very ingenious in the contrivance, but, I believe, as un- 
likely to produce its intended effect upon the mind of 
man as any pretence that was ever used. Here Mr. 
Hastings changes his ground. Before, he was accused 
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as a peculator; he did not deny the fact; he did not 
refand the money; he fought it o&] he stood upon the 
defensive, and used all the means in his power to pre- 
vent the inquiry. That was the first era of his corrup- 
tion — a bold, ferocious, plain, downright use of power. 
In the second, he is grown a little more careful and 
guarded — the effect of subtilty. He appears no longer as 
a defendant; he holds himself up with a firm, dignified, 
and erect countenance, and says, I am not here any longer 
as a delinquent, a receiver of bribes, to be punished for 
what I have done wrong, or at least to suffer in my char- 
acter for it. No, I am a great inventive genius, who have 
gone out of all the ordinary roads of finance, have made 
great discoveries in the unknown regions of that science, 
and have for the first time established the corruption of 
the supreme magistrate as a principle of resource for gov- 
ernment. 

There are crimes, undoubtedly, of great magnitude, 
naturally fitted to create horror, and that loudly call for 
punishment, that have yet no idea of turpitude annexed to 
them; but unclean hands, bribery, venality, and pecula- 
tion are offences of turpitude, such as in a governor at 
once debase the person and degrade the government it- 
self, making it not only horrible but vile and contemptible 
in the eyes of all mankind. In this humiliation and ab- 
jectness of guilt he comes here not as a criminal on his 
defence, but as a vast fertile genius, who has made as- 
tonishing discoveries in the art of government — ^'Dicam 
insigne, recens^ alio indicium ore^^ — who, by his fiaming 
zeal and the prolific ardor and energy of his mind, has 
boldly dashed out of the common path, and served his 
country by new and untrodden ways; and now he gen- 
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erously communicates, for the benefit of all future gov- 
ernors and all future governments, the grand arcanum of 
his long and toilsome researches. He is the first, but if we 
do not take good care he will not be the last, that has es- 
tablished the corruption of the supreme magistrate among 
the settled resources of the state; and he leaves this prin- 
ciple as a bountiful donation, as the richest deposit that 
ever was made in the treasury of Bengal. He claims 
glory and renown from that by which every other per- 
son since the beginning of time has been dishonored and 
disgraced. It has been said of an ambassador that he is a 
person employed to tell lies for the advantage of the court 
that sends him. His is patriotic bribery and public-spir- 
ited corruption. He is a peculator for the good of his 
country. It has been said that private vices are public 
benefits. He goes the full length of that position, and 
turns his private peculation into a public good. This is 
what you are to thank him for. You are to consider him 
as a great inventor upon this occasion. Mr. Hastings im- 
proves on this principle. He is a robber in gross, and a 
thief in detail; he steals, he filches, he plunders, he op- 
presses, he exhorts — all for the good of the dear East 
India Company — all for the advantage of his honored 
masters, the proprietors — all in gratitude to the dear per- 
fidious court of directors, who have been in a practice to 
heap * 'insults on his person, slanders on his character, and 
indignities on his station; who never had the confidence in 
him that they had in the meanest of his predecessors." 

If you sanction this practice, if, after all you have ex- 
acted from the people by your taxes and public imposts, 
you are to let loose your servants upon them to extort by 
bribery and peculation what they can from them, for the 
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porpoBe of applying it to the public service only whenever 
they please, this shocking consequence ¥rill follow from it. 
If your goyemor is discovered in taking a bribe, he will 
say. What is that to you? mind your business; I intend 
it for the public service. The man who dares to accuse 
him loses the favor of the Governor-G-eneral and the India 
Company. They will say, the governor has been doing a 
meritorious action, extorting bribes for our benefit, and 
you have the impudence to think of prosecuting him. 
So that the moment the bribe is detected it is instantly 
turned into a merit; and we shall prove that this is the 
case with Mr. Hastings, whenever a bribe has been dis- 
covered. 

I am now to inform your lordships that, when he 
made these great discoveries to the court of directors, he 
never tells them who gave him the money; upon what oo- 
casion he received it; by what hands; or to what purposes 
he applied it. 

When he can himself give no account of his motives, 
and even declares that he cannot assign any cause, I am 
authorized and required to find motives for him— oorrupt 
motives for a corrupt act. There is no one capital act of 
his administration that did not strongly imply corruption. 
When a man is known to be free from all imputation of 
taking money, and it becomes an established part of his 
character, the errors, or even crimes, of his administra- 
tion ought to be, and are in general, traced to other 
sources. Ton know it is a maxim. But once convict a 
man of bribery in any instance, and once by direct evi- 
dence, and you are furnished with a rule of irresistible 
presumption that every other irregular act, by which un- 
lawful gain may arise, is done upon the same corrupt 
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motiye. Semel malue prcMumiiur semper malue. As for 
good acts, candor, oharitj, justice, oblige me not to assign 
eyil motiyes, nnless they serye some scandalous parpoBCi 
or terminate in some manifest eyil end — so justice, reason 
and common -sense compel me to suppose that wicked acts 
haye been done upon motiyes correspondent to their na* 
ture. Otherwise I reyerse all the principles of judgment 
which can guide the human mind, and accept eyen the 
symptoms, the marks, and criteria of guilt, as presump- 
tions of innocence. One that confounds good and eyil is 
an enemy to the good. 

His conduct upon these occasions may be thought irra- 
tional. But, thank Ood, guilt was never a rational thing; 
it distorts all the faculties of the mind, it peryerts them| 
it leayes a man no longer in the free use of his reason; 
it puts him into confusion. He has recourse to such mis- 
erable and absurd expedients for covering his guilt, as all 
those who are used to sit in the seat of judgment know 
have been the cause of detection of half the villanies in 
the world. To argue that these could not be his reasons, 
because they were not wise, sound, and substantial, would 
be to suppose, what is not true, that bad men were always 
discreet and able. But I can very well from the circum- 
stances discover motives, which may affect a giddy, super- 
ficial, shattered, guilty, anxious, restless mind, full of the 
weak resources of fraud, craft, and intrigue, that might in- 
duce him to make these discoveries, and to make them in 
the manner he has done. Not rational and well-fitted for 
their purposes, I am very ready to admit. For God forbid 
that guilt should ever leave a man the free, undisturbed 
use of his faculties. For as guilt never rose from a true 
use of our rational faculties, so it is very frequently sub- 
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yersiye of them. Ood forbid that prudence, the first of 
all the virtues, as well as the supreme director of them 
all, should ever be employed in the service of any of the 
vices. No; it takes the lead, and is never found where 
justice does not accompany it; and, if ever it is attempted 
to bring it into the service of the vices, it immediately sub- 
verts their cause. It tends to their discovery, and, I hope 
and trust, finally to their utter ruin and destruction. 

In the first place I am to remark to your lordships that 
ihe accounts he has given of one of these sums of money 
are totally false and contradictory. Now there is not a 
stronger presumption, nor can one want more reason, to 
judge a transaction fraudulent, than that the accounts 
given of it are contradictory; and he has given three 
accounts utterly irreconcilable with each other. He is 
asked, How came you to take bonds for this money if it 
was not your own ? How came you to vitiate and corrupt 
the state of the Company's records, and to state yourself 
a lender to the Company, when, in reality, you was their 
debtor? His answer was, I really cannot tell; I have for- 
got my reasons; the distance of time is so great (namely, a 
time of about two years, or not so long), I cannot give an 
account of the matter; perhaps I had this motive; perhaps 
I had another (but what is the most curious); perhaps I 
had none at all which I can now recollect. You shall 
hear the account which Mr. Hastings himself gives, his 
own fraudulent representation of these corrupt transac- 
tions. "For my motives for withholding the several re- 
ceipts from the knowledge of the council or of the court 
of directors, and for taking bonds for part of these sums, 
and paying others into the treasury as deposits on my 
own account, I have generally accounted in my letter to 
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the honorable the court of directors of the 22d of May, 
1782, namely, that I either chose to conceal the first re- 
ceipts from public curiosity by receiving bonds for the 
amount, or possibly acted without any studied design 
which my memory, at that distance of time, could ver- 
ify; and that I did not think it worth my care to 
observe the same means with the rest. It will not be 
expected that I should be able to give a more correct 
explanation of my intentions after a lapse of three years, 
having declared at the time that many particulars had es- 
caped my remembrance; neither shall I attempt to add 
more than the clearer affirmation of the facts implied in 
that report of them, and such inferences as necessarily or 
with a strong probability follow them." 

My lords, you see, as to any direct explanation, that 
he fairly gives it up: he has used artifice and stratagem, 
which he knows will not do; and at last attempts to cover 
the treachery of his conduct by the treachery of his mem- 
ory. Frequent applications were made to Mr. Hastings 
upon this article from the Company — gentle hints, gemitua 
columbcB — rather little amorous complaints that he was not 
more open and communicative; but all these gentle in- 
sinuations were never able to draw from him any further 
account till he came to England. When he came here, he 
left not only his memory, but all his notes and references, 
behind in India. When in India, the Company could get 
no account of them, because he himself was not in Eng- 
land; and when he was in England, they could get no 
account, because his papers were in India. He then 
sends over to Mr. Larkins to give that account of his 
affairs which he was not able to give himself. Observe, 
here is a man taking money privately, corruptly, and 
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which was to be sanctified by the future application of 
it, taking false securities to cover it; and who, when 
called upon to tell whom he got the money from, for 
what ends, and on what occasion, neither will tell in 
India, nor can tell in England, but sends for such an 
account as he has thought proper to furnish. 

I am now to bring before you an account of what I 
think much the most serious part of the effects of his 
system of bribery, corruption, and peculation. My lords, 
I am to state to you the astonishing and almost incredible 
means he made use of to lay all the country under con- 
tribution, to bring the whole into such dejection as should 
put his bribes out of the way of discovery. Such another 
example of boldness and contrivance I believe the world 
cannot furnish. 

I have already shown among the mass of his corrup- 
tions, that he let the whole of the lands to farm to the 
banyans. Next, that he sold the whole Mohammedan 
government of that country to a woman. This was bold 
enough, one should think; but without entering into the 
circumstances of the revenue change, in 1772, I am to tell 
your lordships that he had appointed six provincial coun- 
cils, each consisting of many members, who had the ordi- 
nary administration of civil justice in that country, and 
the whole business of the collection of the revenues. 

These provincial councils accounted to the Governor- 
G-eneral and council, who in the revenue department had 
the whole management, control, and regulation of the 
revenue. Mr. Hastings did in several papers to the court 
of directors declare that the establishment of these provin- 
cial councils, which at first he stated only as experimental, 
had proved useful in the experiment. And on that use, 
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and apon that experiment, he had sent even the plan of 
an act of Parliament, to have it confirmed with the last 
and most sacred authority of this country. The court of 
directors desired, that, if he thought any other method 
more proper, he would send it to them for their approba- 
tion. 

Thus the whole face of the British government, the 
whole of its order and constitution, remained from 1772 
to 1781. He had got rid, some time before this period, 
by death, of Q-eneral Clavering; by death, of Colonel 
Monson; and by vexation and persecution, and his con- 
sequent dereliction of authority, he had shaken ofE Mr. 
Francis. The whole council consisting only of himself 
and Mr. Wheler, he, having the casting vote, was in 
effect the whole council; and if ever there was a time 
when principle, decency, and decorum rendered it im- 
proper for him to do any extraordinary acts without the 
sanction of the court of directors, that was the time. Mr. 
Wheler was taken off, despair perhaps rendering the man, 
who had been in opposition futilely before, compilable. 
The man is dead. He certainly did not oppose him; if he 
had, it would have been in vain. But those very circum- 
stances, which rendered it atrocious in Mr. Hastings to 
make any change, induced him to make this. — He thought 
that a moment's time was not to be lost — that other col- 
leagues might come where he might be overpowered by 
a majority again, and not able to pursue his corrupt plans. 
Therefore he was resolved — your lordships will remark the 
whole of this most daring and systematic plan of bribery 
and peculation — be resolved to put it out of the power of 
his council in future to check or control him in any of his 
evil practices. 
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The first thing he did was to form an ostensible council 
at Calcutta for the management of the revenues, which 
was not e£Eectually bound, except it thought fit, to make 
any reference to the supreme council. He delegated to 
them — that is, to four covenanted servants — those func- 
tions which, by act of Parliament and the Company's 
orders, were to be exercised by the council general; he 
delegated to four gentlemen, creatures of his own, his own 
powers, but he laid them out to good interest. It appears 
odd that one of the first acts of a Governor-General, so 
jealous of his power as he is known to be, as soon as he 
had all the power in his own hands, should be to put all 
the revenues out of his own control. This upon the first 
view is an extraordinary proceeding. His next step was, 
without apprising the court of directors of his intention, 
or without having given an idea of any such intention to 
his colleagues while alive, either those who died in India 
or those who afterward returned to Europe in one day, in 
a moment to annihilate the whole authority of the provin- 
cial councils, and delegate the whole power to these four 
gentlemen. These four gentlemen had for their secretary 
an agent given them by Mr. Hastings; a name that you 
will often hear of — a name at the sound of which all India 
turns pale — the most wicked, the most atrocious, the bold- 
est, the most dexterous villain that ever the rank servitude 
of that country has produced. My lords, I am speaking 
with the most assured freedom, because there never was 
a friend of Mr. Hastings, there never was a foe of Mr. 
Hastings, there never was any human person that ever 
differed on this occasion, or expressed any other idea of 
Gunga Govin Sing, the friend of Mr, Hastings, whom he 
intrusted with this important post. But you shall hear 
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from the Account given by themselves what the council 
thought of their functions, of their efficiency for the charge, 
and in whose hands that efficiency really was. I beg, hope, 
and trust, that your lordships will learn from the persons 
themselves who were appointed to execute the office their 
opinion of the real execution of it, in order that you may 
judge of the plan for which he destroyed the whole En- 
glish administration in India. '* The committee must have 
a dewan, or executive officer, call him by what name you 
please. This man in fact has all the revenue paid at the 
presidency at bis disposal, and can, if he has any abilities, 
bring all the renters under contribution. It is little advan- 
tage to restrain the committee themselves from bribery or 
corruption, when their executive officer has the power of 
practicing both undetected. 

"To display the arts employed by a native on such 
occasions would fill a volume. He discovers the secret 
resources of the zemindars and renters, their enemies and 
competitors; and by the engines of hope and fear, raised 
upon these foundations, he can work them to his purpose. 
The committee, with the best intentions, best abilities, 
and steadiest application, must after all be a tool in the 
hands of their dewan.'' 

Your lordships see what the opinion of the council was 
of their own constitution. You see for what it was made. 
You see for what purposes the great revenue-trust was 
taken from the council general, from the supreme govern- 
ment. You see for what purposes the executive power 
was destroyed. You have it from one of the gentlemen 
of this commission, at first four in number, and afterward 
five, who was the most active efficient member of it. You 
see it was made for the purpose of being a tool in the 
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hands of Grunga Govin Sing; that integrity, ability, and 
vigilance could avail nothing; that the whole country 
might be laid under contribution" by this man, and that 
he could thus practiae bribery with impunity. Thus, your 
lordships see, the delegation of all the authority of the 
country, above and below, is given by Mr. Hastings to 
this Grunga Govin Sing. The screen, the veil spread be- 
fore this transaction, is torn open by the very people them- 
selves who are the tools in it. They confess they can do 
nothing; they Icnow they are instruments in the hands of 
Gunga Govin Sing; and Mr. Hastings uses his name and 
authority to make them such in the hands of the basest, 
the wickedest, the corruptest, the most audacious and 
atrocious villain ever heard of. It is to him all the En- 
glish authority is sacrificed, and four gentlemen are 
appointed to be his tools and instruments. — Tools and 
instruments for what? They themselves state, that, if 
he has the inclination, he has the power and ability, to 
lay the whole country under contribution; that he enters 
into the most minute secrets of every individual in it, 
gets into the bottom of their family affairs, and has a 
power totally to subvert and destroy them; and we shall 
show upon that head that he well fulfilled the purposes 
for which he was appointed. Did Mr. Hastings pretend 
to say, that he destroyed the provincial councils for their 
corruptness or insufiiciency, when he dissolved them? 
No; he says he has no objection to their competency, no 
charge to make against their conduct, but that he has de- 
stroyed them for his new arrangement. And what is his 
new arrangement? Gunga Govin Sing. Forty English 
gentlemen were removed from their offices by that change. 
Mr. Hastings did it, however, very economically; for all 
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these gentlemen were instantly put upon pensions, and 
consequently burdened the establishment with a new 
charge. Well, but the new council was formed and con- 
stituted upon a very economical principle also. These 
five gentlemen, yon will have it in proof, with the neces- 
sary expenses of their office, were a charge of £62,000 
a year upon the establishment. But for great, eminent, 
capital services, £62,000, though a much larger sum than 
what was thought fit to be allowed for the members of 
the supreme council itself, may be admitted. I will pass 
it. It shall be granted to Mr. Hastings that these pen- 
sions, though they created a new burden on the establish- 
ment, were all well disposed, provided the council did 
their duty. But you have heard what they say them- 
selves — they are not there put to do any duty, they can 
do no duty ; their abilities, their integrity avail them noth- 
ing — they are tools in the hands of Gunga Govin Sing. 
Mr. Hastings then has loaded the revenue with £62,000 
a year, to make Gunga Govin Sing master of the kingdom 
of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa. What must the thing to be 
moved be, when the machinery, when the necessary tools 
for Gunga Govin Sing, have cost £62,000 a year to the 
Company? There it is — it is not my representation — not 
the representation of observant strangers, of good and 
decent people, that understand the nature of that service, 
but the opinion of the tools themselves. 

Now, did Mr. Hastings employ Gunga Govin Sing 
without a knowledge of his character? His character 
was known to Mr. Hastings; it was recorded long be- 
fore, when he was turned out of another office. During 
my long residence, says he, in this country, this is the 
first time I heard of the character of Gunga Govin Sing 
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being infamous. No information I haye leoeived, though 
I have heard many people speak ill of him, ever pointed 
to any particular act of infamy committed by Ounga Govin 
Sing. I have no intimate knowledge of Gunga Govin 
Sing. What I understood of his character has been from 
Europeans as well as natives. After — ''He had many en- 
emies at the time he was proposed to be employed in the 
Company's service, and not one advocate among the na- 
tives who had immediate access to myself. I think, there- 
fore, if his character had been such as has been described, 
the knowledge of it could hardly have failed to have been 
ascertained to me by the specific facts. I have heard him. 
loaded, as I have many others, with general reproaches, 
but have never heard any one express a doubt of his 
abilities.'' 

Now, if anything in the world should induce you to 
put the whole trust of the revenues of Bengal, both 
above and below, into the hands of a single man, and 
to delegate to him the whole jurisdiction of the country, 
it must be that he either was, or at least was reputed 
to be, a man of integrity. Mr. Hastings does not pretend 
that he is reputed to be a man of integrity. He knew 
that he was not able to contradict the charge brought 
against him; and that he had been turned out of office 
by his colleagues, for reasons assigned upon record, and 
approved by the directors — ^for malversation in office. 
He had, indeed, crept again into the Calcutta commit- 
tee; and they were upon the point of turning him out 
for malversation, when Mr. Hastings saved them the 
trouble by turning out the whole committee, consisting 
of a president and five members. So that in all times, 
in all characters, in all places, he stood as a man of a 
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bad character and evil repute, though supposed to be 
% man of great abilities. 

My lords, permit me for one moment to drop my rep- 
resentative character here, and to speak to your lordships 
only as a man of some experience in the world, and con- 
versant with the affairs of men, and with the characters 
of men. 

I do then declare my conviction, and wish it may stand 
recorded to posterity, that there never was a bad man that 
had ability for good service. It is not in the nature of such 
men; their minds are so distorted to selfish purposes, to 
knavish, artificial, and crafty means of accomplishing those 
selfish ends, that, if put to any good service, they are poor, 
dull, helpless. Their natural faculties never have that di- 
rection — they are paralytic on that side — the muscles, if I 
may use the expression, that ought to move it are all 
dead. They know nothing, but how to pursue selfish 
ends by wicked and indirect means. No man ever know- 
ingly employed a bad man on account of his abilities, but 
for evil ends. Mr. Hastings knew this man to be bad; all 
the world knew him to be bad; and how did he employ 
him? In such a manner as that he might be controlled 
by others? A great deal might be said for him, if this 
had been the case. There might be circumstances in 
which such a man might be used in a subordinate ca- 
pacity. But who ever thought of putting such a man 
virtually in possession of the whole authority both of 
the committee and the council general, and of the rev- 
enues of the whole country? 

As soon as we find Gunga Govin Sing here, we find 
him employed in the way in which he was meant to be 
employed ; that is to say, we find him employed in taking 
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corrupt bribes and oorrapt presents for Mr. Hastings. 
Though the committee were tools in his hands, he was 
a tool in the hands of Mr. Hastings; for he had, as we 
shall proye, constant, uniform, and dose communications 
with Mr. Hastings. Indeed, we may be saved a good 
deal of the trouble of proof; for Mr. Hastings himself, 
by acknowledging him to be his bribe-broker, has pretty 
well authenticated a secret correspondence between them. 
For the next great bribe as yet discovered to be taken by 
Mr. Hastings, about the time of his great operation of 1781, 
was the bribe of £40,000, which we charge to have been 
privately taken from one of two persons, but from which 
is not yet ascertained, but paid to him through this flagi- 
tious black agent of his iniquities, Gunga Govin Sing. 
The discovery is made by another agent of his, called 
Mr. Larkins, one of his white bribe confidants, and by 
him made accountant-general to the supreme presidency. 
For this sum, so clandestinely and corruptly taken, he 
received a bond to himself, on his own account, as for 
money lent to the Company. For, upon the frequent 
pressing, tender solicitations of the court of directors, 
always insinuated to him in a very delicate manner, Mr. 
Hastings had written to Mr. Larkins to find out, if he 
could, some of his own bribes; and accordingly Mr. Lar- 
kins sent over an account of various bribes; an account 
which, even before it comes directly in evidence before 
you, it will be pleasant to your lordships to read. In 
this account, under the head Dinagepore^ No. i, I find, 
*' Duplicate copy of the particulars of debts, in which the 
component parts of sundry sums received on the account 
of the Honorable Company of Merchants trading to the 
East Indies were received by Mr. Hastings, and paid to 
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the sub-treaBorer. " We find here, Dinagepore peskctish^ 
fov/r lacs of rupeea^^-^abuleaty that is, an agreement to 
pay four lacs of rupees, of which three were received, 
and one remained in balance at the time this account was 
made out. All that we can learn from this account, after 
all our researcheSi after all the court of directors ciould do 
to squeeze it out of him, is — ^that he received from Din- 
agepore, at twelve monthly payments, a sum of about three 
lacs of rupees, upon an engagement to pay him four — that 
is, he* received about J&30,000 out of J£40,000 which was to 
be paid him; and we are told that he received this sum 
through the hands of Ganga Govin Sing; and that he was 
exceedingly angry with Gunga Govin Sing for having 
kept back or defrauded him of the sum of £10,000 out 
of the £40,000. To keep back from him the fourth part 
of the whole bribe was very reprehensible behavior in 
Ganga Govin Sing, certainly very unworthy of the great 
and high trust which Mr. Hastings reposed in his integ- 
rity. Mj lords, this letter tells us Mr. Hastings was 
much irritated at Gunga Govin Sing. You will here- 
after see how Mr. Hastings behaves to persons against 
whom he is irritated for their frauds upon him in their 
joint concerns. In the meantime Gunga Govin Sing rests 
with you as a person with whom Mr. Hastings is displeased 
on account of infidelity in the honorable trust of bribe- 
undertaker and manager. 

My lords, you are not very much enlightened, I be- 
lieve, by seeing these words Dinagepore peshcush. We 
find a province, we find a sum of money, we find an 
agent, and we find a receiver. The province is Din- 
ageporej the agent is Qunga Govin Sing, the sum agreed 
on is £40,000, and the receiver of a part of that is Mr. 
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Eastings. This is all that can be seen. Who it was that 
gave this sam of money to Mr. Hastings in this manner 
does no way appear — ^it is murder by persons unknown; 
and this is the way in which Mr. Hastings, after all the 
reiterated solicitations of Parliament, of the Company, 
and the public, has left the account of this bribe. 

Let us, however, now see what was the state of trans- 
actions at Dinagepore at that period. For if Mr. Hast- 
ings, in the transactions at that period, did anything for 
that country, it must be presumed this money was given 
for those acts; for Mr. Hastings confesses it was a sum of 
money corruptly received, but honestly applied. It does 
not signify much, at first view, from whom he received it; 
it is enough to fix upon him that he did receive it. But 
because the consequences of his bribes make the main 
part of what I intend to bring before your lordships, I 
shall beg to state to you, with your indulgence, what 
I have been able to discover by a very close investiga- 
tion of the records respecting this business of Dinagepore. 

Dinagepore, Eungpore, and Edrackpore make a coun- 
try, I believe, pretty nearly as large as all the northern 
counties of England, Yorkshire included; it is no mean 
country, and it has a prince of great, ancient, illustrious 
descent at the head of it, called the Bajah of Dinagepore. 

I find that, about the month of July, 1780, the Bajah 
of Dinagepore after a long and lingering illness died, leav- 
ing a half brother and an adopted son. A litigation re- 
specting the succession instantly arose in the family; and 
this litigation was of course referred to, and was finally to 
be decided by, the Governor-General in council — being the 
ultimate authority to which the decision of all these ques- 
tions was to be referred. This cause came before Mr. 
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HastlngB, and I find that he decided the qaestion in iavor 
of the adopted son of the Sajah against his half brother. 
I find that upon that decision a rent was settled, and a 
peshcush, or fine, paid. — So that all that is in this transac- 
tion is fair and above-board; there is a dispute settled; 
there is a fine paid; there is a rent reserved to the Com- 
pany ; and the whole is a fair settlement. But I find along 
with it very extraordinary acts; for I find Mr. Hastings 
taking part in favor of the minor, agreeably to the princi- 
ples of others, and contrary to his own. I find that he 
gave the guardianship of this adopted son to the brother 
of the Bannee, as she is called, or the widow of the de- 
ceased Bajah ; and though the hearing and settling of this 
business was actually a part of the duty of his office, yet 
I find that, when the steward of the province of Dinagepore 
was coming down to represent this case to Mr. Hastings, 
Mr. Hastings, on pretence that it would only tend to in- 
crease the family dissensions, so far from hearing fully all 
the parties in this business, not only sent him back, but 
ordered him to be actually turned out of his office. If 
then the £40,000 be the same with the money taken from 
the Bajah in 1780, to which account it seems to refer (for 
it was taken in regular payments, beginning July, 1780, 
And ending at the same period in 1781), it was a sum of 
money corruptly taken by him as a judge in a litigation 
of inheritance between two great parties. So that he re- 
ceived the sum of J640,000 for a judgment; which, whether 
that judgment was right or wrong, true or false, he cor- 
ruptly received. 

This sum was received, as your lordships will observe, 
through Gunga Govin Sing. He was the broker of the 
agreement; he was the person who was to receive it by 
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monthly instalments, and he was to pay it to Mr. Hast- 
ings. — ^His son was in the office of register-general of the 
whole country, who had in his custody all the papers, 
documents, and everything which could tend to settle a 
litigation among the parties. 

If Mr. Hastings took this bribe from the Bajah of 
Dinagepore, he took a bribe from an infant of five years 
old through the hands of the register. That is, the judge 
receives a bribe through the hands of the keeper of the 
genealogies of the family, the records, and other docu- 
ments, which must have had the principal share in set- 
tling the question. 

This history of this Dinagepore peshcush is the public 
one received by the Company, and which is entered upon 
the record — but not the private, and probably the true, 
history of this corrupt transaction. 

Very soon after this decision, very soon after this 
peshcush was given, we find all the officers of the young 
Bajah, who was supposed to have given it, turned out of 
their employment by Gunga Govin Sing, by the very man 
who received the peshcush for Mr. Hastings. We find 
them all turned out of their employments: we find them 
all accused, without any appearance or trace in the records 
of any proof of embezzlement, of neglect in the education 
of the minor Bajah, of the mismanagement of his afEairs, 
or the allotment of an unsuitable allowance. And accord- 
ingly to prevent the relations of his adopted mother — ^to 
prevent those who might be supposed to have an imme- 
diate interest in the family — from abusing the trust of his 
education, and the trust of the management of his fortune, 
Gunga Govin Sing — (tor I trust your lordships would not 
sufier me, if I had a mind, to quote that tool of a thing 
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the committee of revenae, bought at £62,000 a year, yoa 
would not suffer me to name it, especially when you know 
all the secret agency of bribes in the hand of Gunga 
Goyin Sing) — ^this Gunga Govin Sing produces soon after 
another character, to whom he consigns the custody of 
the whole family and the whole province. 

I will do Mr. Hastings the justice to say, that, if he 
had known there was another man more accomplished in 
all iniquity than Gunga Govin Sing, he would not have 
given him the first place in his confidence. But there is 
another next to him in the country, whom you are to hear 
of by and by, called Debi Sing. This person, in the 
universal opinion of all Bengal, is ranked next to Gunga 
Govin Sing; and, what is very curious, they have been 
recorded by Mr. Hastings as rivals in the same virtues. 

Arcades ambo, 
Et cantare pares, et respondere parati. 

But Mr. Hastings has the happiest modes in the world; 
these rivals were reconciled on this occasion, and Gunga 
Govin Sing appoints Debi Sing, superseding all the other 
officers for no reason whatever upon record. And because 
like champions they ought to go in pairs, there is an En- 
glish gentleman, one Mr. Goodlad, whom you will hear of 
presently, appointed along with him. Absolute strangers 
to the Eajah's family, the first act they do is — to cut off 
1,000 out of 1,600 a month from his allowance. They state 
(though there was a great number of dependants to main- 
tain) that 600 would be enough to maintain him. There 
appears in the account of these proceedings to be such a 
flutter about the care of the Bajah, and the management 
of his household; in short» that there never was such 
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a tender gaardianfthip as, always with the knowledge of 
Mr. Hastings, is exercised over this poor Rajah, who had 
just given, if he did give, £40,000 for his own inheritance, 
if it was his due — for the inheritance of others^ if it was 
not his due. One would think he was entitled to some 
mercy; but probably, because the money could not other- 
wise be supplied, his establishment was cut down by Debi 
Sing and Mr. Groodlad a thousand a month, which is just 
twelve thousand a year. 

When Mr. Hastings had appointed those persons to the 
guardianship, who had an interest in the management of 
the Rajah's education and fortune, one should have 
thought, before they were turned out, he would at least 
have examined whether such a step was proper or not. 
No; they were turned out without any such examination; 
and when I come to inquire into the proceedings of Gunga 
Grovin Sing's committee, I do not find that the new guar- 
dians have brought to account one single shilling they 
received, appointed as they were by that council newly 
made to superintend all the aSairs of the Rajah. 

There is not one word to be found of an account: Debi 
Sing's honor, fidelity, and disinterestedness, and that of 
Mr. Goodlad, is sufficient; and that is the way in which 
the management and superintendence of one of the greatest 
houses in that country is given to the guardianship of 
strangers. And how is it managed? We find Debi Sing 
in possession of the Rajah's family, in possession of his 
affairs, in the management of his whole zemindary; and 
in the course of the next year he is to give him in farm 
the whole of the revenues of these three provinces. Now 
whether the peshcush was received for the nomination of 
the Rajah, as a bribe in judgment, or whether Mr. Hastings 
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got it from Debi Sing, as a bribe in office, for appointing 
him to the guardianship of a family that did not belong 
to him, and for the dominion of three great and once 
wealthy provinces — which is best or worst I shall not pre- 
tend to determine. You find the Bajah in his possession. 
You find his education, his household in his possession. 
The public revenues are in his possession; they are given 
over to him. 

If we look at the records, the letting of these provinces 
appears to have been carried on by the new committee of 
revenue, as the course and order of business required it 
should. But by the investigation into Mr. Hastings' 
money transactions, the insufficiency and fallacy of these 
records is manifest beyond a doubt. From this investiga- 
tion it is discovered, that it was in reality a bargain secretly 
struck between the Governor Greneral and Debi Sing; and 
that the committee were only employed in the mere official 
forms. From the time that Mr. Hastings new modelled 
the revenue system, nothing is seen in its true shape. 
We now know, in spite of the fallacy of these records, 
who the true grantor was; it will not be amiss to go a 
little further in supplying their defects, and to inquire 
a little concerning the grantee. This makes it necessary 
for me to inform your lordships who Debi Sing is. 

[Mr. Burke read the committee^ s recommendation of Debi Sing 
to the Governor- General and council; but the copy of the 
paper alluded to is wanting,] 

Here is a choice; here is Debi Sing presented for his 
knowledge in business, his trust and fidelity; and that he 
is a person against whom no objection can be made. This 
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is presented to Mr. Hastings, by him recorded in the 
council books, and by him transmitted to the court of 
directors. Mr. Hastings has since recorded that he knew 
this Debi Sing (though he here publicly authorizes the 
nomination of him to all that great body of trusts), that 
he knew him to be a man completely capable of the most 
atrocious iniquities that were ever charged upon man. 
Debi Sing is appointed to all those great trusts through 
the means of Gunga Oovin Sing, from whom he (Mr. 
Hastings) had received £30,000 as a part of a bribe. 

Now though it is a large field, though it is a thing 
that, I must confess, I feel a reluctance almost in ventur- 
ing to undertake, exhausted as I am, yet such is the mag- 
nitude of the a£Eair, such the evil consequences that 
followed from a system of bribery, such the horrible con- 
sequences of superseding all the persons in office in the 
country, to give it into the hands of Debi Sing, that 
though it is the public opinion, and though do man that 
has ever heard the name of Debi Sing does not know 
that he was only second to Gunga Govin Sing, yet it is 
not to my purpose, unless I prove that Mr. Hastings knew 
his character at the very time he accepts him as a person 
against whom no exception could be made. 

It is necessary to inform your lordships who this Debi 
Sing was, to whom these great trusts were committed, and 
those great provinces given. 

It may be thought, and not unnaturally, that in this 
sort of corrupt and venal .appointment to high trust and 
office, Mr. Hastings has no other consideration than the 
money he received. But whosoever thinks so will be 
deceived. Mr. Hastings was very far from indifferent to 
the character of the persons he dealt with. On the con- 
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trary, he made a most careful selection; he had a 
very scrupulous regard to the aptitude of the men for 
the purposes for which he employed them; and was 
much guided by his experience of their conduct in those 
offices which had been sold to them upon former oc- 
casions. 

Except Gunga Govin Sing (whom, as justice required, 
Mr. Hastings distinguished by the highest marks of his 
confidence), there was not a man in Bengal, perhaps not 
upon earth, a match for this Debi Sing. He was not an 
unknown subject; not one rashly taken up as an experi- 
ment. He was a tried man; and if there had been one 
more desperately and abandonedly corrupt, more wildly 
and flagitiously oppressive, to be found unemployed in 
India, large as his offers were, Mr. Hastings would not 
have taken this money from Debi Sing. 

Debi Sing was one of those who in the early stages of 
the English power in Bengal attached himself to those 
natives who then stood high in office. He courted Ma- 
homed Beza Khan, a Mussulman of the highest rank, of 
the tribe of Koreish, whom I have already mentioned, 
then at the head of the revenue, and now at the head 
of the criminal justice of Bengal, with all the supple assi- 
duity of which those who possess no valuable art or useful 
talent are commonly complete masters. Possessing large 
funds acquired by his apprenticeship and novitiate in the 
lowest frauds, he was enabled to lend to this then power- 
ful man, in the several emergencies of his variable fortune, 
very large sums of money. This great man had been 
brought down by Mr. Hastings, under the orders of the 
court of directors, upon a cruel charge to Calcutta. He 
was accused of many crimes, and acquitted £220,000 in 
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debt. That is to say, as soon as he was a great debtor 
he ceased to be a great criminal. 

Debi Sing obtained by his services no slight influence 
over Mahomed Beza Kban, a person of a character very 
diiferent from his. 

From that connection he was appointed to the farm of 
the revenue, and inclusively of the government of Purnea, 
a province of very great extent, and then in a state of no 
inconsiderable opulence. In this office he exerted his 
talents with so much vigor and industry, that in a very 
short time the province was half depopulated, and totally 
ruined. 

The farm, on the expiration of his lease, was taken 
by a set of adventurers in this kind of traffic from Cal- 
cutta. ^ But when the new undertakers came to survey the 
object of their future operations and future profits, they 
were so shocked at the hideous and squalid scenes of 
misery and desolation that glared upon them in every 
quarter that they instantly fled out of the country, and 
thought themselves but too happy .to be permitted, on the 
payment of a penalty of £12,000, to be. released from their 
engagements. 

To give in a few words as clear an idea as I am able 
to give of the immense volume which might be composed 
of the vexations, violence, and rapine of that tyrannical 
administration, the territorial revenue of Purnea, which 
had been let to Debi Sing at the rate of £160,000 sterling 
a year, was with difficulty leased for a yearly sum under 
£90,000; and with all rigor of exaction produced in effect 
little more than £60,000, falling greatly below one half 
of its original estimate. — So entirely did the administra- 
tion of Debi Sing exhaust all the resources of the prov- 
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ince; so totally did his baleful influence blast the very 
hope and spring of all future revenue. 

The administration of Debi Sing was too notoriously 
destructive not to cause a general clamor. It was impos- 
sible that it should be passed over without animadversion. 
Accordingly, in the month of September, 1772, Mr. Hast- 
ings, then at the head of the committee of circuit, removed 
him for maladministration; and he has since publicly de- 
clared on record, that he knew him to be capable of all 
the most horrid and atrocious crimes that can be imputed 
to man. 

This brand, however, was only a mark for Mr. Hast- 
ings to find him out hereafter in the crowd ; to identify him 
for his own; and to call him forth into action when his 
virtues should be sufficiently matured for the services in 
which he afterward employed him through his instru- 
ments, Mr. Anderson and Gunga Govin Sing. In the 
meantime he left Debi Sing to the direction of his own 
good genius. 

Debi Sing was stigmatized in the Company's records, 
his reputation was gone, but his funds were safe. In the 
arrangement made by Mr. Hastings in the year 1778; by 
which provincial councils were formed, Debi Sing became 
deputy steward, or secretary (soon in effect and influence 
principal steward), to the provincial council of Moorsheda- 
bad, the seat of the old government, and the first province 
of the kingdom; and to his charge were committed various 
extensive and populous provinces, yielding an annual rev- 
enue of 120 lacs of rupees, or £1,500,000. This division 
of provincial council included Eungpore, Edrackpore, and 
others, where he obtained such a knowledge of their re- 
sources as subsequently to get possession of them. 
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Debi Sing found this administration composed mostly 
of young men dissipated and fond of pleasure, as is usual 
at that time of life; but desirous of reconciling those 
pleasures which usually consume wealth with the means 
of making a great and speedy fortune; at once eager can- 
didates for opulence, and perfect novices in all the roads 
that lead to it. Debi Sing commiserated their youth and 
inexperience, and took upon him to be their guide. 

There is a revenue in that country raised by a tax 
more productive than laudable. It is an imposition on 
public prostitutes, a duty upon the societies of dancing 
girls; those seminaries from which Mr. Hastings has se- 
lected an administrator of justice and governor of king- 
doms. Debi Sing thought it expedient to farm this tax; 
not only because he neglected no sort of gain, but be- 
cause he regarded it as no contemptible means of power 
and influence. Accordingly, in plain terms, he opened a 
legal brothel, out of which he carefully reserved (you 
may be sure) the very flower of his collection for the 
entertainment of his young superiors; ladies recom- 
mended not only by personal merit, but, according to 
the -Eastern custom, by sweet and enticing names which 
he had given them. For, if they were to be translated, 
they would sound — Eiches of my Life; Wealth of my 
Soul; Treasure of Perfection; Diamond of Splendor; 
Pearl of Price; Euby of Pure Blood, and other meta- 
phorical descriptions, that, calling up dissonant passions 
to enhance the value of the general harmony, heightened 
the attractions of love with the allurements of avarice. A 
moving seraglio of these ladies always attended his prog- 
ress, and were always brought to the splendid and mul- 
tiplied entertainments with which he regaled his council. 
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In these festivities, while his gaests were engaged with the 
seductions of beaaty, the intoxications of the most deli* 
cions wines of France, and the volaptaous vapor of per* 
famed India smoke, uniting the vivid satisfactions of 
Europe with the torpid blandishments of Asia, the great 
magician himself, chaste in the midst of dissolutenesSi 
sober in the centre of debauch, vigilant in the lap of 
negligence and oblivion, attended with an eagle's eye 
the moment for thrusting in business, and at such times 
was able to carry without difficulty points of shameful 
enormity, which at other hours he would not so mach 
as have dared to mention to his employers, young men 
rather careless and inexperienced than intentionally cor- 
rupt. Not satisfied with being pander to their pleasures, 
he anticipated, and was purveyor to, their wants, and 
supplied them with a constant command of money; and 
by these means he reigned with an uncontrolled domin- 
ion over the province and over its governors. 

For you are to understand that in many things we are 
very much misinformed with regard to the true seat of 
power in India. While we were proudly calling India a 
British government, it was in substance a government of 
the lowest, basest, and most flagitious of the native rabble; 
to whom the far greater part of the English, who figured 
in employment and station, had from their earliest youth 
been slaves and instruments. Banyans had anticipated 
the period of their power in premature advances of 
money, and have ever after obtained the entire do- 
minion over their nominal masters. 

By these various ways and means Debi Sing contrived 
to add job to job, employment to employment, and to hold, 
besides the farms of two very considerable districts, van- 
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OU8 trusts in the revenae; sometimes openly appearing, 
sometimes hid two or three deep in false names ; emerging 
into light, or shrouding himself in darkness, as successful 
or defeated crimes rendered him bold or cautious. Every 
one of these trusts was marked with its own fraud; and 
for one of those frauds committed by him in another 
name, by which he became deeply in balance to the 
revenue, he was publicly whipped by 'proxy. 

All this while Mr. Hastings kept his eye upon him, 
and attended to his progress. But, as he rose in Mr. 
Hastings' opinion, he fell in that of his immediate em- 
ployers. By degrees, as reason prevailed, and the fumes 
of pleasure evaporated, the provincial council emerged from 
their first dependence; and, finding nothing but infamy at- 
tending the councils and services of such a man, resolved 
to dismiss him. In this strait, and crisis of his power, the 
artist turned himself into all shapes. He offered great 
sums individually; he offered them collectively; and at 
last put a carte blanche on the table — All to no purpose I 
What, are you stones? — Have I not men to deal with? — 
Will flesh and blood refuse me? 

When Debi Sing found that the council had entirely 
escaped, and were proof against his offers, he left them 
with a sullen and menacing silence. He applied where 
he had good intelligence that these offers would be well 
received; and that he should at once be revenged of the 
council, and obtain all the ends which through them he 
had sought in vain. 

Without hesitation or scruple Mr. Hastings sold a set 
of innocent officers; sold his fellow-servants of the Com- 
pany, entitled by every duty to his protection; sold En- 
glish subjects, recommended by every tie of national 
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sympathy; sold the honor of the British government it- 
self; without charge, without complaint, without allega- 
tion of crime in conduct, or of insufficiency in talents; 
he sold them to the most known and abandoned char- 
acter which the rank servitude of that clime produces. 
For him, he entirely broke and quashed the council of 
Moorshedabad, which had been the settled government 
for twelve years (a long period in the changeful history 
of India), at a time, too, when it had acquired a great 
degree of consistency, an official experience, a knowledge 
and habit of business, and was making full amends for 
early errors. 

For now Mr. Hastings, having buried Colonel Monson 
and General Clavering, and having shaken oS Mr. Francis, 
who retired half dead from office, began at length to re- 
spire; he found elbow-room once more to display his 
genuine nature and disposition, and to make amends in 
a riot and debauch of peculation for the forced abstinence 
to which he was reduced during the usurped dominion of 
honor and integrity. 

It was not enough that the English were thus sacrificed 
to the revenge of Debi Sing. It was necessary to deliver 
over the natives to his avarice. By the intervention of 
bribe brokerage he united the two great rivals in iniquity, 
who before, from an emulation of crimes, were enemies to 
each other, Gunga Govin Sing and Debi Sing. He nego- 
tiated the bribe and the farm of the latter through the 
former; and Debi Sing was invested in farm for two 
years with the three provinces of Dinagepore, Edrack- 
pore, and Bungpore; territories making together a tract 
of land superior in dimensions to the northern counties 
of England, Yorkshire included. 
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To prevent anything which might prove an obstacle 
on the full swing of his genias, he removed all the re- 
straints which had been framed to give an ostensible 
credit, to give some show of official order, to the plans 
of revenue administration framed from time to time in 
Bengal. An officer, called a dewan, had been established 
in the provinces, expressly as a check on the person who 
should act as farmer-general. This office he conferred 
along with that of farmer-general on Debi Sing, in order 
that Debi might become an effectual check upon Sing; 
and thus these provinces, without inspection, without 
control, without law, and without magistrates, were de- 
livered over by Mr. Hastings, bound hand and foot, to 
the discretion of the man whom he had before recorded 
as the destroyer of Purnea, and capable of every the most 
atrocious wickedness that could be imputed to man. 

Fatally for the natives of India, every wild project 
and every corrupt sale of Mr. Hastings, and those whose 
example he followed, is covered with a pretended in- 
crease of revenue to the Company. Mr. Hastings would 
not pocket his bribe of £40,000 for himself, without let- 
ting the Company in as a sharer and accomplice. For the 
province of Rungpore, the object to which I mean in this 
instance to confine your attention, £7,000 a year was added. 
But lest this avowed increase of rent should seem to lead 
to oppression, great and religious care was taken in the 
covenant, so stipulated with Debi Sing, that this increase 
should not arise from any additional assessment whatso- 
ever on the country, but solely from improvements in 
the cultivation, and the encouragement to be given to 
the landholder and husbandman. But as Mr. Hastings' 
bribe of a far greater sum was not guarded by any such 
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provisiony it was left to the discretion of the donor in 
what manner he was to indemnify himself for it. 

Debi Sing fixed the seat of his authority at Dinagepore, 
where, as soon as he arrived, he did not lose a moment in 
doing his duty. If Mr. Hastings can forget his covenant, 
you may easily believe that Debi Sing had not a more 
correct memory; and, accordingly, as soon as he came into 
the province he instantly broke every covenant which he 
bad entered into, as a restraint on his avarice, rapacity, 
and tyranny, which, from the highest of the nobility and 
gentry to the lowest husbandman, were afterwards exer- 
cised, with a stern and unrelenting impartiality, upon the 
whole people. For notwithstanding the province before 
Debi Sing's lease was, from various causes, in a state of 
declension, and in balance for the revenue of the pre- 
ceding year, at his very first entrance into office he forced 
from the zemindars or landed gentry an enormous increase 
of their tribute. They refused compliance. On this re- 
fusal he threw the whole body of zemindars into prison; 
and tbus in bonds and fetters compelled them to sign 
their own ruin by an increase of rent which they knew 
they could never realize. 

Having thus gotten them under, he added exaction 
to exaction, so that every day announced some new and 
varied demand; until exhausted by these oppressions they 
were brought to the extremity to which he meant to drive 
them, the sale of their lands. 

The lands held by the zemindars of that country are of 
many descriptions. The first and most general are those 
that pay revenue. The others are of the nature of demesne 
lands, which are free and pay no rent to government. The 
latter are for the immediate support of the zemindars and 
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their families, as from the former they derive their influ- 
ence, authority, and the means of upholding their dignity. 
The lands of the former description were immediately 
attached, sequestered, and sold for the most trifling con- 
sideration. The rent-free lands, the best and richest lands 
of the whole province, were sold — sold for — what do your 
lordships think? — They were sold for less than one year's 
purchase — at less than one year's purchase, at the most 
underrated value; so that the fee-simple of an English 
acre of rent-free land sold at the rate of seven or eight 
shillings. Such a sale on such terms strongly indicated 
the purchaser. And how did it turn out in fact? The 
purchaser was the very agent and instrument of Mr. Hast- 
ings, Debi Sing himself. He made the exaction; he forced 
the sale; he reduced the rate; and he became the purchaser 
at less than one year's purchase, and paid with the very 
money which he had extorted from the miserable venders. 

When he had thus sold and separated these lands, he 
united the whole body of them, amounting to about £7,000 
sterling a year (but according to the rate of money and living 
in that country equivalent to a rental in England of £80,000 
a year); and then having raised in the new letting, as on 
the sale he had fraudently reduced, those lands, he re- 
served them as an estate for himself, or to whomsoever 
resembling himself Mr. Hastings should order them to 
be disposed. 

The lands thus sold for next to nothing, left of course 
the late landholder still in debt. The failure of fund, the 
rigorous exaction of debt, and the multiplication of new 
arbitrary taxes, next carried off the goods. There is a 
circumstance attending this business, which will call for 
your lordships' pity. Most of the landholders or zemin- 
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dars in that country happened at that time to be women. 
The sex there is in a state certainly resembling imprison- 
ment, bat guarded as a sacred treasure with all possible 
attention and respect. None of the coarse male hands of 
the law can reach them; but they have a custom very 
cautiously used in all good governments there of employ- 
ing female bailiffs, or sergeants, in the execution of the 
law, where that sex is concerned. Guards, therefore, sur- 
rounded the houses ; and then female sergeants and bailiffs 
entered into the habitations of these female zemindars, 
and held their goods and persons in execution, nothing 
being left but what was daily threatened, their life and 
honor. The landholders, even women of eminent rank 
and condition, for such the greater part of the zemindars 
then were, fled from the ancient seats of their ancestors, 
and left their miserable followers and servants, who in 
that country are infinitely numerous, without protection 
and without bread. The monthly instalment of Mr. 
Hastings* bribe was become due, and his rapacity must 
be fed from the vitals of the people. 

The zemindars, before their own flight, had the morti- 
fication to see all the lands assigned to charitable and to 
religious uses, the humane and pious foundations of them- 
selves and their ancestors made to support infirmity and 
decrepitude, to give feet to the lame and eyes to the blind, 
and to effect which they had deprived themselves of many 
of the enjoyments of life, cruelly sequestered and sold at 
the same market of violence and fraud, where their de- 
mesne possessions and their goods had been before made 
away with. Even the lands and funds set aside for their 
funeral ceremonies, in which they hoped to find an end 
to their miseries, and some indemnity of imagination for 
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all the substantial sofEerings of their lives— ^ven the very 
feeble consolations of death were by the same rigid hand 
of tyranny, a tyranny more consuming than the funeral 
pile, more greedy than the grave, and more inexorable 
than death itself, seized and taken to make good the honor 
of corruption, and the faith of bribery pledged to Mr. 
Hastings or his instruments. 

Thus it fared with the better and middling orders of 
the people. Were the lower, the more industrious, spared ? 
— Alas I as their situation was far more helpless, their op- 
pression was infinitely more sore and grievous — ^the exac- 
tions yet more excessive, the demand yet more vexatious, 
more capricious, more arbitrary. To afford your lordships 
some idea of the condition of those who were served up 
to satisfy Mr. Hastings' hunger and thirst for bribes, I 
shall read it to you in the very words of the! representa- 
tive tyrant himself, Rajah Debi Sing. Debi Sing, when 
he was charged with a fraudulent sale of the ornaments of 
gold and silver of women, who, according to the modes 
of that country, had starved themselves to decorate their 
unhappy persons, argued on the improbability of this part 
of the charge, in these very words: 

'*It is notorious," says he, *'that poverty generally 
prevails among the husbandmen of Eungpore, more per- 
haps than in any other parts of the country. They are 
seldom possessed of any property except at the time they 
reap their harvest; and at others barely procure their sub- 
sistence. And this is the cause that such numbers of them 
were swept away by the famine. Their effects are only 
a little earthenware, and their houses only a handful of 
straw, the sale of a thousand of which would not perhaps 
produce twenty shillings. ' ' 
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These were the opulent people from whose superfluities 
Mr. Hastings was to obtain a gift of £40^000 over and 
above a large increase of rent, over and above the exac- 
tions by which the farmer must reimburse himself for the 
advance of the money, by which he must obtain the 
natural profit of the farm, as well as supply the peculium 
of his own avarice. 

Therefore your lordships will not be surprised at the 
consequences. All this unhappy race of little farmers and 
tillers of the soil were driven like a herd of cattle by his 
extortioners, and compelled by imprisonments, by fetters, 
and by cruel whippings, to engage for more than the 
whole of their substance or possible acquisition. 

Over and above this there was no mode of extortion 
which the inventive imagination of rapacity could contrive 
that was not contrived and was not put in practice. On 
its own day your lordships will hear with astonishment, 
detestation, and horror, the detail of these tyrannous in- 
ventions; and it will appear that the aggregate of these 
superadded demands amounted to as great a sum as the 
whole of the compulsory rent on which they were piled. 

The country being in many parts left wholly waste, 
and in all parts considerably depopulated by the first 
rigors, the full rate of the district was exacted from the 
miserable survivors. Their burdens were increased as 
their fellow-laborers, to whose joint efforts they were to 
owe the means of payment, diminished. Driven to make 
payments, beyond all possible calculation, previous to 
receipts and above their means, in a very short time they 
fell into the hands of usurers. 

The usurers, who under such a government held their 
own funds by a precarious tenure, and were to lend to 
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those whose sabstauoe was still more precarious (to the 
natural hardness and austerity of that race of men), had 
additional motives to extortion, and made their terms ao- 
cordingly. And what were the terms these poor people 
were obliged to consent to, to answer the bribes and pesh- 
cush paid to Mr. Hastings? five, ten, twenty, forty per 
cent ? No I at an interest of six hundred per cent per an- 
num, payable by the day I A tiller of land to pay six 
hundred per cent to discharge the demands of govern- 
ment! What exhaustless fund of opulence could supply 
this destructive resource of wretchedness and misery? 
Accordingly, the husbandman ground to powder be- 
tween the usurer below and the oppressor above, the 
whole crop of the country was forced at once to market; 
and the market glutted, overcharged, and suffocated, the 
price of grain fell to the fifth part of its usual value. The 
crop was then gone, but the debt remained. A universal 
treasury-extent, and process of execation, followed on the 
cattle and stock, and was enforced, with more or less rigor, 
in every quarter. We have it in evidence that in those 
sales five cows were sold for not more than seven or eight 
shillings. All other things were depreciated in the same 
proportion. The sale of the instruments of husbandry 
succeeded to that of the corn and stock. Instances there 
are, where, all other things failing, the farmers were 
dragged from the court to their houses, in order to see 
them first plundered, and then burned down before their 
faces. It was not a rigorous collection of revenue, it 
was a savage war made upon the country. 

The peasants were left little else than their families 
and their bodies. The families were disposed of. It is 
a known observation that those who have the fewest of 
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all other worldly enjoyments are the most tenderly at- 
tached to their children and wives. The most tender of 
parents sold their children at market. The most fondly 
jealous of husbands sold their wives. The tyranny of 
Mr. Hastings extinguished every sentiment of father, 
son, brother, and husband! 

I come now to the last stage of their miseries; every- 
thing visible and vendible was seized and sold. Nothing 
but the bodies remained. 

It is the nature of tyranny and rapacity never to learn 
moderation from the ill success of first oppressions; on 
the contrary, all oppressors, all men thinking highly of 
the methods dictated by their nature, attribute the frus- 
tration of their desires to the want of sufficient rigor. 
Then they redouble the efforts of their impotent cruelty; 
which producing, as they must ever produce, new disap- 
pointments, they grow irritated against the objects of 
their rapacity; and then rage, fury, and malice (impla- 
cable because unprovoked) recruiting and reinforcing their 
avarice, their vices are no longer human. From cruel men 
they ^re transformed into savage beasts, with no other ves- 
tiges of reason left but what serves to furnish the inven- 
tions and refinements of ferocious subtlety for purposes 
of which beasts are incapable and at which fiends would 
blush. 

Debi Sing and his instruments suspected, and in a few 
cases they suspected justly, that the country people had 
purloined from their own estates, and had hidden in se- 
cret places in the circumjacent deserts, some small re- 
serve of their own grain to maintain themselves during 
the unproductive months of the year, and to leave some 
hope for a future season. But the under-tyrants knew 
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that the demands of Mr. Hastings would admit no plea 
lor delay, much less for subtraotion of his bribe, and 
that he would not abate a shilling of it to the wants of 
the whole human race. These hoards, real or supposed, 
not being discovered by menaces and imprisonment, they 
fell upon the last resource, the naked bodies of the people. 
And here, my lords, began such a scene of cruelties and tor- 
tures as I believe no history has ever presented to the in- 
dignation of the world; such as I am sure in the most 
barbarous ages no politic tyranny, no fanatic persecution, 
has ever yet exceeded. Mr. Paterson, the commissioner 
appointed to inquire into the state of the country, makes 
hifl own apology and mine for opening this scene of hor- 
rors to you in the following words: ''That the punish- 
ments inflicted upon the ryotts both of Bungpore and 
Dinagepore for non-payment were in many instances of 
such a nature that I would rather wish to draw a veil 
over them, than shock your feelings by the detail; but 
that, however disagreeable the task may be to myself, it 
is absolutely necessary for the sake of justice, humanity, 
and the honor of government, that they should be ex- 
posed, to be prevented in future." 

My lords, they began by winding cords round the 
fingers of the unhappy freeholders of those provinces, 
until they clung to and were almost incorporated with one 
another; and then they hammered wedges of iron between 
them, until, regardless of the cries of the sufferers, they 
had bruised to pieces and forever crippled those poor, 
honest, innocent, laborious hands, which had never been 
raised to their mouths but with a penurious and scanty 
proportion of the fruits of their own soil; but those fruits 
(denied to the wants of their own children) have for more 
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than fifteen years past furnished the investment for our 
trade with China, and been sent annually out, and without 
recompense, to purchase for us that delicate meal with 
which your lordships, and all this auditory, and all this 
ootmtry have begun every day for these fifteen years at 
their expense. To these beneficent hands, that labor for 
our benefit, the return of the British government has been 
cords, and hammers, and wedges. But there is a place 
where these crippled and disabled hands will act with re- 
sistless power. What is it that they will not pull down, 
when they are lifted to heaven against their oppressors? 
Then, what can withstand such hands? Can the power 
that crushed and destroyed them? Powerful in prayer, 
let us at least deprecate, and thus endeavor to secure our- 
selves from, the vengeance which these mashed and dis- 
abled hands may pull down upon us. My lords, it is an 
awful consideration. Let us think of it. 

But to pursue this melancholy but necessary detail. I 
am next to open to your lordships, what I am hereafter 
to prove, that the most substantial and leading yeomen, 
the responsible farmers, the parochial magistrates, and 
chiefs of villages, were tied two and two by the legs to- 
gether; and their tormentors, throwing them with their 
heads downward over a bar, beat them on the soles of 
the feet with ratans, until the nails fell from the toes; 
and then attacking them at their heads, as they hung 
downward, as before at their feet, they beat them with 
sticks and other instruments of blind fury, until the blood 
gushed out at their eyes, mouths, and noses. 

Not thinking that the ordinary whips and cudgels, 
even so administered, were sufficient, to others (and often 
also to the same, who had sufiered as I have stated) they 
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apptied, instead of ratan and bamboo, whips made of the 
branches of the bale tree — a tree full of sharp and strong 
thorns, which tear the skin and lacerate the flesh far worse 
than ordinary scourges. 

For others, exploring with a searching and inquisitive 
malice, stimulated by an insatiate rapacity, all the devious 
paths of nature for whatever is most unfriendly to man, 
they made rods of a plant highly caustic and poisonous, 
called bechettea, every wound of which festers and gan- 
grenes, adds double and treble to the present torture, 
leaves a crust of leprous sores upon the body, and often 
ends in the destruction of life itself. 

At night, these poor innocent sufferers, these martyrs 
of avarice and extortion, were brought into dungeons; 
and in the season when nature takes refage in insensibility 
from all the miseries and cares which wait on life, they 
were three times scourged, and made to reckon the watches 
of the night by periods and intervals of torment. They 
were then led out in the severe depth of winter, which 
there at certain seasons would be severe to any, to the 
Indians is most severe and almost intolerable— they were 
led out before break of day, and, stifi and sore as they 
were with the bruises and wounds of the night, were 
plunged into water; and while their jaws clung together 
with the cold, and their bodies were rendered infinitely 
more sensible, the blows and stripes were renewed upon 
their backs; and then, delivering them over to soldiers, 
they were sent into their farms and villages to discover 
where a few handfuls of grain might be found concealed, 
or to extract some loan from the remnants of compassion 
and courage, not subdued in those who had reason to fear 
that their own turn of torment would be next, that they 
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shoald succeed them in the same punishment, and that 
their very humanity, being taken as a proof of their 
wealth, would subject them (as it did in many cases sub- 
ject them) to the same inhuman tortures. After this cir- 
cuit of the day through their plundered and ruined villages, 
they were remanded at night to the same prison; whipped, 
as before, at their return to the dungeon; and at morning 
whipped at their leaving it; and then sent as before to 
purchase, by begging in the day, the reiteration of the 
torture in the night. Bays of menace, insult, and ex tor 
tion — nights of bolts, fetters, and flagellation, succeeded 
to each other in the same round, and for a long time made 
ap all the vicissitude of life to these miserable people. 

But there are persons whose fortitude could bear 
their own suffering; tbere are men who are hardened 
by their very pains; and the mind, strengthened even 
by the torments of the body, rises with a strong defi- 
ance against its oppressor. They were assaulted on the 
side of their sympathy. Children were scourged almost 
to death in the presence of their parents. This was not 
enough. The son and father were bound close together, 
face to face, and body to body, and in that situation cru- 
elly lashed together, so that the blow which escaped the 
father fell upon the son, and the blow which missed 
the son wound over the back of the parent. The cir- 
cumstances were combined by so subtle a cruelty, that 
every stroke which did not excruciate the sense, should 
wound and lacerate the sentiments and affections of 
nature. 

On the same principle, and for the same ends, virgins, 
who had never seen the sun, were dragged from the in- 
most sanctuaries of their houses ; and in the open court 
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of justice, in the very place where security was to be 
sought against all wrong and all violence (but where no 
judge or lawful magistrate had long sat, but in their 
place the ruffians and hangmen of Warren Hastings oc- 
cupied the bench), these virgins, vainly invoking heaven 
and earth, in the presence of their parents, and while 
their shrieks were mingled with the indignant cries and 
groans of all the people, publicly were violated by the 
lowest and wickedest of the human race. Wives were 
torn from the arms of their husbands, and suffered the 
same flagitious wrongs, which were, indeed, hid in 
the bottoms of the dungeons in which their honor and 
their liberty were buried together. Often they were taken 
out of the refuge of this consoling gloom, stripped naked, 
and thus exposed to the world, and then cruelly scourged; 
and in order that cruelty might riot in all the circumstances 
that melt into tenderness the fiercest natures, the nipples 
of their breasts were put between the sharp and elastic 
sides of cleft bamboos. Here, in my hand, is my au- 
thority; for otherwise one would think it incredible. 
But it did not end here. Growing from crime to crime, 
ripened by cruelty for cruelty, these fiends, at length out- 
raging sex, decency, nature, applied lighted torches and 
slow fire — (I cannot proceed for shame and horror!) — 
these infernal furies planted death in the source of life, 
and where that modesty, which, more than reason, distin- 
guishes men from beasts, retires from the view, and even 
shrinks from the expression, there they exercised and 
glutted their unnatural, monstrous, and nefarious cru- 
elty — there, where the reverence of nature, and the sanc- 
tity of justice, dares not to pursue, nor venture to de- 
scribe their practices. 
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These, my lords, were sufferings which we feel all in 
common in India and in England, by the general sym- 
pathy of oar common nature. But there were in that 
province (sold to the tormentors by Mr. Hastings) things 
done which, from the peculiar manners of India, were even 
worse than all I have laid before you; as the dominion of 
manners and the law of opinion contribute more to their 
happiness and misery than anything in mere sensitive na- 
ture can do. 

The women thus treated lost their caste. My lords, 
we are not here to commend or blame the institutions 
and prejudices of a whole race of people, radicated in 
them by a long succession of ages, on which no reason 
or argument, on which no vicissitudes of things, no mix- 
tures of men, or foreign conquest, have been able to make 
the smallest impression. The aboriginal Gentoo inhabi- 
tants are all dispersed into tribes or castes; each caste 
born to an invariable rank, rights, and descriptions of 
employment; so that one caste cannot by any means 
pass into another. With the Gentoos certain impurities 
or disgraces, though without any guilt of the party, infer 
loss of caste; and when the highest caste, that of Brah- 
min, which is not only noble but sacred, is lost, the per- 
son who loses it does not slide down into one lower but 
reputable — he is wholly driven from all honest society. 
All the relations of life are at once dissolved. His par- 
ents are no longer his parents; his wife is no longer his 
wife; his childreu, no longer his, are no longer to regard 
him as their father. It is something far worse than com- 
plete outlawry, complete attainder, and universal excom- 
munication. It is a pollution even to touch him; and if 
he touches any of his old caste, they are justified in put- 
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ting him to death. Contagion, leprosy, plague, are not 
so much shunned. No honest occupation can be followed. 
He becomes a Halichorey if (which is rare) he survives that 
miserable degradation. 

Upon those whom all the shocking catalogue of tor- 
tures I have mentioned could not make to flinch, one of 
the modes of losing caste for Brahmins, and other prin- 
cipal tribes, was practiced. It was, to harness a bullock 
at the court door, and to put the Brahmin on his back, 
and to lead him through the towns, with drums beating 
before him. To intimidate others, this bullock, with 
drums, the instrument according to their ideas of outrage, 
disgrace, and utter loss of caste, was led through the 
country; and, as it advanced, the country fled before it. 
When any Brahmin was seized he was threatened with 
this pillory, and for the most part he submitted in a mo- 
ment to whatever was ordered. What it was may be thence 
judged. But when no possibility existed of complying 
with the demand, the people by their cries sometimes 
prevailed on the tyrants to have it commuted for cruel 
scourging, which was accepted as mercy. To some Brah- 
mins this mercy was denied, and the act of indelible in- 
famy executed. Of these men one came to the Company's 
commissioner with the tale, and ended with these melan- 
choly words — *'I have suffered this indignity; my caste 
is lost; my life is a burden to me; I call for justice." He 
called in vain. 

Your lordships will not wonder that these monstrous 
and oppressive demands, exacted with such tortures, threw 
the whole province into despair. They abandoned their 
crops on the ground. The people, in a body, would have 
fled out of its confines; but bands of soldiers invested the 
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avenues of the province, and, making a line of circumval- 
lation, drove back those wretches who sought exile as a 
relief, into the prison of their native soil. Not suffered to 
quit the district, they fled to the many wild thickets which 
oppression had scattered through it, and sought among the 
jungles and dens of tigers a refuge from the tyranny of 
Warren Hastings. Not able long to exist here, pressed at 
once by wild beasts and famine, the same despair drove 
them back; and seeking their last resource in arms, the 
most quiet, the most passive, the most timid of the human 
race rose up in a universal insurrection; and, what will 
always happen in popular tumults, the effects of the fury 
of the people fell on the meaner and sometimes the reluctant 
instruments of the tyranny, who in several places were mas- 
sacred. The insurrection began in Bungpore, and soon 
spread its fire to the Dcighboring provinces, which had 
been harassed by the same person with the same oppres- 
sions. The English chief in that province had been the 
silent witness, most probably the abettor and accomplice, 
of all these horrors. He called in first irregular, and then 
regular, troops, who by dreadful and universal military 
execution got the better of the impotent resistance of un- 
armed and undisciplined despair. I am tired with the 
detail of the cruelties of peace. I spare you those of a 
cruel and inhuman war, and of the executions which 
without law or process, or even the shadow of author- 
ity, were ordered by the English revenue chief in that 
province. 

In our Indian government, whatever grievance is borne 
is denied to exist; and all mute despair, and sullen pa- 
tience, is construed into content and satisfaction. But this 
general insurrection, which at every moment threatened 
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to blaze out afreBh, and to involve all the provinces in its 
flames, rent in pieces that veil of fraud and mystery that 
covers all the miseries of all the provinces. Calcutta rung 
with it; and it was feared it would go to England. The 
English chief in the province, Mr. Groodlad, represented 
it to Mr. Hastings' revenue committee to be (what it was) 
the greatest and most serious disturbance that ever hap- 
pened in Bengal. But, good easy man, he was utterly 
unable to guess to what cause it was to be attributed. 
He thought there was some irregularity in the collection; 
but on the whole judged that it had little other cause than 
a general conspiracy of the husbandmen and landholders, 
who, as Debi Sing's lease was near expiring, had deter- 
mined not to pay any more revenue. 

Mr. Hastings' committee of revenue, while these 
wounds were yet bleeding, and while a total failure was 
threatened in the rents of these provinces, thought them- 
selves obliged to make an inquiry, with some sort of ap- 
pearance of seriousness, into the causes of it. They looked 
therefore about them carefully, and chose what they judged 
would be most plausible and least effective. They thought 
that it was necessary to send a special commissioner into 
the province; and one, too, whose character would not 
instantly blast the credit of his mission. They cast their 
eyes on a Mr. Paterson, a servant of the Company, a man 
of fair character and long standing in the service. Mr. 
Paterson was a person known to be of a very cool temper, 
placid manners, moderate and middle opinions, unconnected 
with parties: and from such a character they looked for 
(what sometimes is to be expected from it) a compromising, 
balanced, neutralized, equivocal, colorless, confused report; 
in which the blame was to be impartially divided between 
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tlie sufferer and the oppressor; and in which, according to 
the standing manners of Bengal, he woald recommend ob- 
livion as the best remedy; and would end by remarking, 
tliat retrospect could have no advantage, and could serve 
only to irritate and keep alive animosities: and by this 
kind of equitable, candid, and judge-like proceeding they 
hoped the whole complaint would calmly fade away; the 
sufferers remain in the possession of their patience, and 
the tyrant of his plunder. In confidenc of this event 
from this presumed character, Mr. Hastings' committee 
in appointing Mr. Paterson their commissioner were not 
deficient in arming him with powers equal to the object 
of his commission. He was enabled to call before him all 
accountants, to compel the production of all accounts, to 
examine all persons; not only to inquire and to report, 
but to decide and to redress. 

Such is the imperfection of human wisdom, that the 
committee totally failed in their well-laid project. They 
were totally mistaken in their man. Under that cold out- 
side the commissioner Paterson concealed a firm, manly, 
and fixed principle, a deciding intellect, and a feeling 
heart. My lords, he is the son of a gentleman of a vener- 
able age and excellent character in this country, who long 
filled the seat of chairman of the committee of supply in 
the House of Commons, and who is now enjoying repose 
from his long labors in an honorable age. The son, as 
soon as he was appointed to this commission, was awed 
by, and dreaded, the consequences. He knew to what 
temptation he should be exposed, from the known character 
of Debi Sing, to suppress or to misrepresent facts. He, 
therefore, took out a letter he had from his father, which 
letter was the preservation of his character, and destruction 
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of his fortline. This letter he always resorted to in all 
trying exigencies of his life. 

He laid the letter before him, and there was enjoined 
such a line of integrity, of incorruptness, of bearing every 
degree of persecution rather than disguising truth, that he 
went up into the country in a proper frame of mind for 
doing his duty. 

He went to Rungpore strongly impressed with a sense 
of the great trust that was placed in him; and he had not 
the least reason to doubt of full support in the execution 
of it; as he, with every other white man in Bengal, prob- 
ably, and every black, except two, was ignorant of the 
fact that the Governor-General, under whose delegated 
authority he was sent, had been bribed by the farmer- 
general of those provinces, and had sold them to his dis- 
cretion for a great sum of money. If Paterson had known 
this fact, no human consideration would have induced 
hijn, or any other man of common prudence, to undertake 
an inquiry into the conduct of Debi Sing. Pity, my lords, 
the condition of an honest servant in Bengal. 

But Paterson was ignorant of this dark transaction, and 
went simply to perform a duty. He had hardly set his 
foot in the province, when the universal, unquestioned, 
uncontradicted testimony of the whole people, concurring 
with the manifest evidence of things, which could not lie 
— with the face of an utterly ruined, undone, depopulated 
country, and saved from literal and exceptionless depopu- 
lation only by the exhibition of scattered bands of wild, 
naked, meagre, half-famished wretches, who rent heaven 
with their cries and bowlings — left him no sort of doubt 
of the real cause of the late tumults. In his first letters 
he conveyed his sentiments to the committee with these 
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memorable words — **Iii my two reports I have set forth, 
in a general manner, the oppressions which provoked the 
ryotts to rise. I shall, therefore, not enumerate them now. 
Every day of my inquiry serves but to confirm the facts. 
The wonder would have been, if they had not risen : it was 
not collection, but real robbery, aggravated by corporal 
punishment and every insult of disgrace; and this not 
confined to a few, but extended over every individual. 
Let the mind of man be ever so much inured to servitude, 
still there is a point where oppressions will rouse it to re- 
sistance. Conceive to yourselves what must be the situa- 
tion of a ryott, when he sees everything he has in the 
world seized, to answer an exaggerated demand, and sold 
at so low a price as not to answer one half of that demand: 
when he finds himself so far from being released, that he 
remains still subject to corporal punishment. But what 
must be his feelings, when his tyrant, seeing that kind of 
severity of no avail, adds family disgrace and loss of caste ? 
You, gentlemen, who know the reserve of the natives in 
whatever concerns their women, and their attachment to 
their castes, must allow the full effect of these prejudices 
under such circumstances." 

He, however, proceeded with steadiness and method, 
and in spite of every discouragement which could be 
thrown in his way by the power, craft, fraud, and cor- 
ruption of the farmer-general, Debi Sing, by the collu- 
sion of the provincial chief, and by the decay of support 
from his employers, which gradually faded away and for- 
sook him as his occasions for it increased. Under all these 
and under many more discouragements and difficulties, he 
made a series of able, clear, and well-digested reports, at- 
tended with such evidence as never before, and, I believe, 
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never will again appear, of the internal provincial admin- 
istration of Bengal; of evils universally understood, which, 
no one was ever so absurd as to contradict, and whose ex- 
istence was never denied, except in those places where they 
ought to be rectified, although none before Paterson had 
the courage to display the particulars. By these reports, 
carefully collated with the evidence, I have been enabled 
to lay before you some of the effects, in one province and 
part of another, of Governor Hastings' general system of 
bribery. 

But now appeared, in the most striking light, the good 
policy of Mr. Hastings' system of 1780, in placing this 
screen of a committee between him and his crimes. The 
committee had their lesson. While Paterson is left col- 
lecting his evidence and casting up his accounts in Eung- 
pore, Debi Sing is called up, in seeming wrath, to the capi- 
tal, where ^ he is received as those who have robbed and 
desolated provinces, and filled their coffers with £700,000 
sterling, have been usually received at Calcutta, and some- 
times in Great Britain. Debi Sing made good his ground 
in Calcutta, and when he had well prepared his committee, 
in due time Paterson returns, appears, and reports. 

Persons even less informed than your lordships are 
well apprised that all officers representing government, 
and making in that character an authorized inquiry, are 
entitled to a presumptive credit for all their proceedings, 
and that their reports of facts (where there is no evidence 
of corruption or malice) are in the first instance to be taken 
for truth, especially by those who have authorized the in- 
quiry; and it is their duty to put the burden of proof to 
the contrary on those who would impeach or shake the 
report. 
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Other principles of policy, and other rules of govem- 
ment, and other maxima of office, prevailed in the com- 
mittee of Mr. Hastings' devising. In order to destroy 
that just and natural credit of the officer, and the pro- 
tection and support they were bound to afford him, they 
in an instant shift and reverse all the relations in which 
the parties stood. 

ThiB executive board, instituted for the protection of 
the revenue and of the people, and which was no court 
of justice in fact or name, turned their own representative 
officer, reporting facts according to his duty, into a vol- 
untary accuser, who is to make good his charge at his 
peril. The farmer-general, whose conduct was not crimi- 
nally attacked, but appeared as one of the grounds of a 
public inquiry, is turned into a culprit before a court of 
justice, against whom everything is to be juridically made 
out or not admitted: and the members of an executive 
board, by usurpation and fraud, erect themselves into 
judges, bound to proceed by strict rules of law. 

By this infamous juggle they took away, as far as in 
them lay, the credit due to the proceedings of govern- 
ment. They changed the natural situation of proofs. 
They rejected the depositions of Paterson's witnesses, as 
not on oath, though they had never ordered or authorized 
them so to be taken. 

They went further, and disabled, in a body, all the de- 
ponents themselves, whether on oath or not on oath, by 
discrediting the whole province, as a set of criminals, 
who gave evidence to palliate their own rebellion. They 
administered interrogatories to the commissioner instead 
of the culprit. They took a base fellow, whom they had 
themselves ordered their commissioner to imprison for 
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erimeB (crimes charged on him, not by the commissioner, 
but by themselves), and made him a complainant and a 
witness against him in the stupidest and most improbable 
of all accusations — ^namely, that Paterson had menaced him 
with punishment, if he did not, in so many words, slander 
and calumniate Debi Sing; and then the committee, seat- 
ing this wretch as an assessor at their own board, who a 
few days before would have trembled like a whipped slave 
at the look of a European, encouraged him to interrogate 
their own commissioner. 

[Note. — Here Mr. Burke was taken ill, and obliged to sit down. After some 

time Mi. Burke again addressed the House.] 

My lords, I am sorry to break the attention of your 
lordships in such a way. It is a subject that agitates me. 
It is long, difficult, and arduous; but with the blessing of 
God, if I can, to save you any further trouble, I will go 
through it this day. 

I am to tell your lordships that the next step they 
took was, after putting Mr. Paterson as an accuser to 
make good a charge which he made out but too much 
to their satisfaction, they changed their battery. 

[Note. — Mr. Burke's illness increased; upon which the House, on the motion 
of His Boyal Highness, the Prmce of Wales, adjourned.] 
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SIXTH DAY. FEBRUARY 19. 1788 

MY LORDS — In any great undertaking, a failure in 
the midst of it, even from infirmity, though to 
be regarded principally as a misfortune, is at- 
tended with some slight shadow of disgrace; but your 
lordships' humanity, and your love of justice, have 
remedied everything, and I therefore proceed with con- 
fidence this day. 

My lords, I think (to the best of my remembrance) 
the House adjourned at the period of time in which I 
was endeavoring to illustrate the mischiefs that happened 
from Mr. Hastings' throwing off his responsibility by 
delegating his power to a nominal council, and in reality 
to a black bad man, a native of the country, of the worst 
character that could be found in it; and the consequence 
of it, in preventing the detection and the punishment of 
the grossest abuses that ever were known to be committed 
in India or any other part of the world. 

My lords, I stated to you that Mr. Commissioner Pater* 
son was sent into that country. I stated that he was sent 
into it with all the authority of government, with power 
to hear, and not only to hear and to report, but to redress, 
the grievances which he should find in the country. In 
short, there was nothing wanting to his power but an 
honest support. Your lordships will be convinced that 
the road to fortane was easy to him. Debi Sing for a 
favorable report would have given a large sum of money. 
Your lordships will be convinced that the committee would 
not have received such a report as a proof of bribery. They 
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would rather consider him as a man whose conduct tended 
to conciliate, and to soften troublesome and difficult mat- 
ters, and to settle the order of government as soon as 
possible. 

Some of the things contained in his reports I have 
taken the liberty of laying before your lordships, but 
very faintly, very imperfectly, and far short of my 
materials. I have stated that the criminal against whom 
the commissioner had made his report, instead of being 
punished by that strong hand of power which Mr. Hast- 
ings has thought proper to use upon other occasions when 
he has endeavored to make princes, or persons in the rank 
and with the attributes of sovereign princes, feel whenever 
they have incurred his private resentments; that this man 
was put into every situation of offence or defence which 
the most litigious and prevaricating laws that ever were 
invented in the very bosom of arbitrary power could 
afford him, or by which peculation and power were to 
be screened from the cries of an oppressed people. 

Mr. Paterson, I stated, from being a commissioner di- 
rected to report under the authority of government to 
that government, was considered as a voluntary accuser, 
obliged to make good the articles of his charge. But, 
I believe, I stated that he did not long remain in that 
condition. 

I shall now proceed to state to your lordships that this 
Debi Sing, fortified by this protection, which was extended 
even to the lowest of his instruments, thought it high time 
to assume the superiority that belonged to a personage who 
had the Governor-General for his pensioner. No longer the 
sneaking tone of apology — no longer the modest allegations 
that the commissioner was misinformed — he boldly accuses 
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the representative of English government of forgery in 
order to destroy him; he criminates and recriminates, and 
lays about him without mercy. 

Things were now in a proper train — the committee find 
the cause growing and ripening to their wishes — answers, 
replies, objections, and interrogatories — ^accounts opposed 
to accounts — balances now on the one side, now on the 
other. — Now debtor becomes creditor, and creditor debtor 
— until the proceedings were grown to the size of volumes, 
and the whole well fitted to perplex the most simple facts, 
and to darken the meridian sunshine of public notoriety. 
They prepared a report for the Q-overnor-Oeneral and 
council, suitable to the whole tenor of their proceedings. 
Here the man whom they had employed and betrayed ap- 
peared in a new character. Observe their course with 
him — First, he was made a commissioner. Then, he was 
changed from a commissioner to be a voluntary accuser. 
He now undergoes another metamorphosis— he appears as 
a- culprit before Mr. Hastings, on the accusation of the 
donor of Mr. Hastings' bribes. He is to answer to the 
accusations of Debi Sing. He is permitted to find materi- 
als for his own defence; and he, an old Company's servant, 
is to acknowledge it as a favor to be again suffered to go 
into the province, without authority, without station, with- 
out public character, under the discountenance and frowns, 
and in a manner under prosecution, of the government. 
As a favor, he is sufiEered to go again into Bungpore, in 
hopes of finding among the dejected, harassed, and en- 
slaved race of Hindus, and in that undone province, men 
bold enough to stand forward against all temptations of 
emolument, and at the risk of their lives, with a firm ad- 
herence to their original charge ; and at a time when they 
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saw him an abandoned and persecuted private individual, 
whom they had just before looked upon as a protecting 
angel, carrying with him the whole power of a beneficent 
government, and whom they had applied to as a magis- 
trate of high and sacred authority, to hear the complaints 
and to redress the grievances of a whole people. 

A new commission of junior servants was at the same 
time sent out to review and re-examine the cause, to in- 
quire into the inquiry, to examine into the examination, 
to control the report, to be commissioners upon the com- 
mission of Mr. Paterson. Before these commissioners he 
was made to appear as an accused person, and was put 
upon his defence, but without the authority and without 
the favor which ought to go with an accused person for 
the purpose of enabling him to make out such defence. 

These persons went down into that country; and, after 
spending a long time in mere matters of form, found they 
could not do without a representative of Debi Sing, and 
accordingly they ordered Debi Sing to send up his vakeel. 

I forgot to state to your lordships what the condition 
of Debi Sing was during this proceeding. This man had 
been ordered to Calcutta on two grounds; one on the 
matter of his flagitious misconduct at Bungpore, and the 
other, for a great failure in the payment of his stipulated 
revenue. Under this double accusation he was to be con- 
sidered, according to the usual mode of proceeding in such 
cases, as a prisoner; and he was kept, not in the common 
jail of Calcutta, not in the prison of the fort, not in that 
jail in which Bajah Nundcomar, who had been prime 
minister of the empire, was confined, but according to the 
mild ways of that country, where they choose to be mild, 
and the persons are protected by the official influence of 
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power, under a free custody. He was put under a guard 
of sepoys, but not confined to his house; he was per- 
mitted to go abroad, where he was daily in conference 
with those who were to judge him ; and having an address 
which seldom fails, and a dexterity never wanting to a 
man possessed of £700,000, he converted this guard into 
a retinue of honor: their bayonets were lowered, their 
muskets laid aside; they attended him with their side- 
arms, and many with silver verges in their hand, to mark 
him out rather as a great magistrate attended by a retinae 
than a prisoner under guard. 

When he was ordered to send a vakeel to defend his 
conduct, he refused to send him. Upon which the com- 
missioners, instead of saying, '*If you will not send your 
agent, we will proceed in oar inquiry without him" (and 
indeed it was not made necessary by the commission that 
he should be there either by vakeel or otherwise), conde- 
scendingly admitted his refusal, and suffered him to come 
up in person. He accordingly enters the province, attended 
with his guard, in the manner I have before mentioned, 
more as a person returning in triumph from a great vic- 
tory, than as a man under the load of all those enormous 
charges which I have stated. He enters the province in 
this manner; and Mr. Paterson, who saw himself lately 
the representative of the India Company (an old servant 
of the Company is a great man in that country), was now 
left naked, destitute, without any mark of official situation 
or dignity. He was present, and saw all the marks of im- 
prisonment turned into marks of respect and dignity to 
this consummate villain whom I have the misfortune of 
being obliged to introduce to your lordships' notice. Mr. 
Paterson, seeing the effect of the proceeding everywhere, 
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seeing the minds of the people broken, subdued, and pros- 
trate under it, and . that so far from haying the means of 
detecting the villanies of this insolent criminal, appearing 
as a magistrate, he had not the means of defending even 
his own innocence, because every kind of information fled 
and was annihilated before him, represented to these 
young commissioners, that this appearance of authority 
tended to strike terror into the hearts of the natives, and 
to prevent his receiving justice. The council of Calcutta 
took this representation into their deliberate consideration; 
they found that it was true, that if he had such an atteud- 
ance any longer iu this situation (and a large attendance it 
was, such as the Chancellor of this kingdom, or the Speaker 
of the House of Commons does not appear with), it would 
have an evil appearance. On the other hand, say they, 
'*If he should be left under a guard, the people would 
consider him as under disgrace." They therefore took a 
middle way, and ordered the guard not to attend him with 
fixed bayonets, which had the appearance of the custody 
of a prisoner, but to lower their muskets, and unfix their 
bayonets. 

The next step of these commissioners is to exclude 
Mr. Paterson from all their deliberations; and, in order 
that both parties might be put on an equality, one would 
naturally conclude that the culprit Debi Sing was like- 
wise excluded. Far from it: he sat upon the bench. 
Need I say any more upon this subject? The protection 
followed. 

In this situation, Mr. Paterson wrote one of the most 
pathetic memorials that ever was penned, to the council 
of Calcutta, submitting to his hard fate, but standing in- 
flexibly to his virtue, that brought it upon him. To do 
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the man justice, he bore the whole of this persecution like 
a hero. He never tottered in his principles, nor swerved 
to the right or to the left, from the noble cause of justice 
and humanity in which he had been engaged; and when 
your lordships come to see his memorials you will have 
reason to observe that his abilities are answerable to the 
dignity of his cause, and make him worthy of everything 
that he bad the honor to suffer for it. 

To cut short the thread of this shocking series of cor- 
ruption, oppression, fraud, and chicanery, which lasted 
for upward of four years, Paterson remains without em- 
ployment — the inhabitants of great provinces, whose sub- 
stance and whose blood was sold by Mr. Hastings, remain 
without redress — and the purchaser, Debi Sing, that cor- 
rupt, iniquitous, and bloody tyrant, instead of being pro- 
ceeded against by the committee in a civil suit for retribu- 
tion to the sufferers, is handed over to the false semblance 
of a trial on a criminal charge, before a Mohammedan 
judge — an equal judge, however. The judge was Mahomed 
Beza Khan, his original patron, and the author of all his 
fortunes — a judge who depends on him, as a debtor de- 
pends upon his creditor. To that judge is he sent, without 
a distinct charge, without a prosecutor, and without evi- 
dence. The next ships will bring you an account of his 
honorable acquittal. 

I have stated before that I considered Mr. Hastings as 
responsible for the characters of the people he employed; 
doubly responsible, if he knew them to be bad. I, there- 
fore, charge him with putting in situations in which any 
evil may be committed, persons of known evil characters. 

My lords, I charge him, as chief governor, with destroy- 
ing the institutions of the country, which were designed to 
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be, and ought to have been, controls upon Buoh a person as 
Debi Sing. 

An officer, called dewan or steward of the countryy 
had always been placed as a control on the farmer; bat 
that no such control should, in fact, exist — ^that he, Debi 
Sing, should be let loose to rapine, slaughter, and plunder 
in the country, both offices were conferred on him. Did 
Mr. Hastings vest these offices in him? No; but, if Mr. 
Hastings had kept firm to the duties which the act of 
Parliament appointed him to execute, all the revenue ap- 
pointments must have be^i made by him; but instead of 
making them himself he appointed Gunga Govin Sing to 
make them; and for that appointment, and for the whole 
train of subordinate villany which followed the placing 
iniquity in the chief seat of government, Mr. Hastings is 
answerable. He is answerable, I say, first, for destroying 
his own legal capacity, and next, for destroying the legal 
capacity of the council, not one of whom ever had, or 
could have, any true knowledge of the state of the coua- 
try from the moment he buried it in the gulf of mystery 
and of darkness, under that collected heap of villany, 
Gunga Govin Sing. From that moment he destroyed 
the power of government, and put everything into his 
hands; for this he is answerable. 

The provincial councils consisted of many members, 
who, though they might unite in some small iniquities 
perhaps, could not possibly have concealed from the 
public eye the commission of such acts as these. Their 
very numbers, their natural competitions, the contentions 
that must have arisen among them, must have put a 
check, at least, to such a business. 

And, therefore, Mr. Hastings having destroyed every 
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check and control above and below — having delivered the 
whole into the hands of G-unga Govin Sing, for all the in- 
iquities of Gunga Govin Sing he is responsible. 

But he did not know Debi Sing, whom he employed. 
I read yesterday, and trust it is fresh in your lordships' 
remembrance, that Debi Sing was presented to him by 
that set of tools, as they call themselves, who acted, as 
they themselves tell us they must act, entirely and im- 
plicitly under Gunga Govin Sing — ^that is to say, by 
Gunga Govin Sing himself, the confidential agent of 
Mr. Hastings. 

Mr. Hastings is further responsible, because he took a 
bribe of £40,000 from some person in power in Dinagepore 
and Rungpore, the countries which were ravaged in this 
manner, through the hands of Gunga Govin Sing — through 
the medium of that very person whom he had appointed to 
exercise all the authorities of the supreme council above, 
and of all subordinate councils below. Having, therefore, 
thus appointed a council of tools in the hands of Gunga 
Govin Sing, at the expense of £62,000 a year, to super- 
sede all the English provincial authorities — having ap- 
pointed them for the purpose of establishing a bribe 
factor-general, a general receiver and agent of bribes, 
through all that country — Mr. Hastings is responsible 
for all the consequences of it. 

I have thought it necessary, and absolutely necessary 
it is, to state what the consequence of this clandestine 
mode of supplying the Company's exigencies was. Tour 
lordships will see that their exigencies are to be supplied 
by the ruin of the landed interest of a province, the de- 
struction of the husbandmen, and the ruin of all the 
people in it. This is the consequence of a general bribe- 
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broker, an agent like Gnnga Govin Singi supersediiig aU 
the powers and controls of goyemment. 

But Mr. Hastings has not only reduced bribery to a 
system of government practically, but theoretioally. For 
when he despaired any longer of concealing his bribes 
from the penetrating eye of Parliament, then he took 
another mode, and declared, as your lordships will see, 
that it was the best way of supplying the necessities of 
the East India Company in the pressing exigencies of 
their afEairs; that thus a relief to the C!ompany's afiEairs 
might be yielded, which, in the common ostensible mode, 
and under the ordinary forms of government, and publicly, 
never would be yielded to them. So that bribery with him 
became a supplement to exaction. 

The best way of showing that a theoretical system is 
bad is to show the practical mischiefs that it produces; 
because a thing may look specious in theory, and yet be 
ruinous in practice; a thing may look evil in theory, and 
yet be in its practice excellent. Here a thing in theory, 
stated by Mr. Hastings to be productive .of much good, is 
in reality productive of all those horrible mischiefs I have 
stated. That Mr. Hastings well knew this, appears from 
an extract of the Bengal Bevenue Consultations, January 
21, 1785, a little before he came away. 

Mr. Hastings says, **I entirely acquit Mr. Goodlad of 
all the charges: he has disproved them. It was the duty 
of the accuser to prove them. Whatever crimes may be 
established against Bajah Debi Sing, it does not follow 
that Mr. Goodlad was responsible for them : and I so well 
know the character and abilities of Bajah Debi Sing, that 
I can easily conceive that it was in his power both to 
commit the enormities which are laid to his charge, and 
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to conceal the grounds of them from Mr. Goodlad, who 
had no authority but that of receiving the accounts and 
rents of the district from Bajah Debi Sing, and occasionally 
to be the channel of communication between him and the 
committee." 

We shall now see what things Mr. Hastings did, what 
course he was in, a little before his departure; with what 
propriety and consistency of character he has behaved 
from the year of the commencement of his corrupt system 
in 1773 to the end of it, when he closed it in 1785; when 
the bribes not only mounted the chariot, but boarded the 
barge, and, as I shall show, followed him down to the 
Ganges, and even to the sea, and that he never quitted 
his system of iniquity; but that it survived his political 
life itself. 

One of his last political acts was this: 

Your lordships will remember that Mr. Ooodlad was 
sent up into the country, whose conduct was terrible in- 
deed: for that he could not be in place and authority in 
that country, and be innocent, while such things were 
doing, I shall prove: but that is not now my consideration. 

The Governor-General's minute, just read, is this, ^^I 
entirely acquit Mr. Goodlad of all the charges: he has 
disproved them. It was the duty of the accuser to prove 
them" (the accuser, namely, the commissioner). **What- 
ever crimes may be established against Bajah Debi Sing, 
it does not follow that Mr. Goodlad was responsible for 
them; and I so well know the character," etc. 

Now your lordships perceive he has acquitted Mr. 
Goodlad. He is clear. Be it, that he is fairly and con- 
scientiously acquitted. But what is Mr. Hastings' ac- 
count of Bajah Debi Sing? He is presented to him in 
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1781 by GuDga Govin Sing, as a person against whose 
character there could be no exception, and by him ac- 
cepted in that light. Upon the occasion I have mentioned, 
Mr. Hastings' opinion of him is this: **I so well know the 
character and abilities of Bajah Debi Sing, that I can 
easily conceive that it was in his power both to commit 
the enormities which are laid to his charge, and to conceal 
the grounds of them from Mr. Goodlad, who had no au- 
thority but that of receiving the accounts and rents of the 
district from Bajah Debi Sing, and occasionally to be 
the channel of communication between him and the 
committee." 

Thus your lordships see what Mr. Hastings' opinion 
of Debi Sing was. — We shall prove it at another time, by 
abundance of clear and demonstrative evidence,- that, 
whether he was bad or no (but we shall prove that bad 
he was indeed), even he could hardly be so bad as he was 
in the opinion which Mr. Hastings entertained of him; 
who, notwithstanding, now disowns this mock committee, 
instituted by himself, but in reality entirely managed by 
Ounga Govin Sing. This Debi Sing was accepted as an 
unexceptionable man: and yet Mr. Hastings knows both 
his power of doing mischief, and his artifice in concealing 
it. If, then, Mr. Goodlad is to be acquitted, does it not 
show the evil of Mr. Hastings' conduct in destroying 
those provincial councils, which, as I have already stated, 
were obliged to book everything, to minute all the circum- 
stances which came before them, together with all the 
consultations respecting them? He strikes at the whole 
system at once, and, instead of it, he leaves an English- 
man under pretence of controlling Gunga Govin Sing's 
agent, appointed for the very purpose of giving him 
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bribes, in a province where Mr. Hastings says that agent 
had the power of committing such enormities, and which 
nobody doubts his disposition to commit. — He leaves him, 
I say, in such a state of inefficiency, that these iniquities 
could be concealed (though every one true) from the per- 
son appointed there to inspect his conduct I What then 
could be his business there? Was it only to receive such 
sums of money as Debi Sing might put into his hands, 
and which might have been easily sent to Calcutta? Was 
he to be of use as a communication between Debi Sing 
and the committee, and in no other way? Here then we 
have that English authority which Mr. Hastings left in the 
country: here the native authority which he settled, and 
the establishment of native iniquity in a regular system 
under Gunga Govin Sing: here the destruction of all En- 
glish inspection. I hope I need say ho more to prove to 
your lordships that this system, taken nakedly as it thus 
stands^ founded in mystery and obscurity, founded for the 
very express purpose of conveying bribes, as the best mode 
of collecting the revenue, and supplying the Company's 
exigencies through Gunga Govin Sing, would be iniquitous 
upon the face and the statement of it. But when your 
lordships consider what horrid effects it produced, you will 
easily see what the mischief and abomination of Mr. Hast- 
ings' destroying these provincial councils, and protecting 
these persons, must necessarily be. If you had not known 
in theory, you must have seen it in practice. 

But when both practice and theory concur, there can 
be no doubt that a system of private bribery for a revenue, 
and of private agency for a constitutional governmenti 
must ruin the country where it prevails, must disgrace the 
country that uses it, and finally end in the destruction of 
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the revenue. For what says Mr. Hastings? I was to have 
received £40,000 in bribes, and £80,000 was actually ap- 
plied to the use of the Company. Now I hope I shall 
demonstrate — if not, it will be by some one abler than 
me demonstrated in the course of this business — that there 
never was a bribe received by Mr. Hastings that was not 
instantly followed with a deficiency in the revenue; this 
is clear, and what we undertake to prove: and that Debi 
Sing himself was, at the time Mr. Hastings came away, 
between £20,000 and £80,000 debtor to the Company. So 
that in truth you always find a deficiency of revenue nearly 
equal, and in some instances I shall show double, to all 
the bribes Mr. Hastings received; from whence it will be 
evident that he never could nor did receive them under 
that absurd and strange idea of a resource to government. 

I must restate to your lordships, because I wish you 
never to forget, that this committee of revenue was, in 
their own opinion, and from their own certain knowledge 
and mere motion, if motion can be attributed originally 
to instruments, mere tools; that they knew that they were 
tools in the hands of Gunga Govin Sing. There were two 
persons principal in it, Mr. Shore, who was the acting 
president, and Mr. Anderson, who was president in rank 
and president in emolument, but absent for a great part 
of the time upon a foreign embassy. It is the recorded 
opinion of the former, for I must beg leave to read again 
a part of the paper which has already been read to your 
lordships, that ^'the committee, with the best intentions, 
best abilities, and steadiest application, must after all be 
a tool in the hands of their dewan." 

Now do you believe, in the first place, that men will 
long have abilities, will long have good intentions, and 
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will long, above all, have steady application, when they 
know they are bat tools in the hands of another? when 
xhey know they are tools for his own corrupt purposes ? 

In the next place, I must beg leave to state to you, 
that on the constitution of this committee Mr. Hastings 
made them all take a solemn oath that they would never 
receive any present whatever. It was not enough to trust 
to a general covenant; it was not enough to trust to the 
penal act of 1778 ; he bound the committee by a new oath, 
and forced them to declare that they would not receive 
any bribes. As soon as he had so secured them against 
receiving bribes, he was resolved to make them inefiBLcient 
— a good way to secure them against bribes, by taking 
from them the power of bribe-worthy service. This was 
a good counter-security to their oath. But Mr. Hastings 
put a dewan there, against whom there was no security; 
he let loose this dewan to frustrate their intentions, their 
application, their abilities, and oath; that is, there was 
a person at that board who was more than the board itself, 
who might riot in peculation and plunder from one end of 
the country to the other. He was there to receive bribes 
for Mr. Hastings; the committee were to be pure with 
impotent hands; and then came a person with ample power 
for Mr. Hastings himself. And, lest this person should 
not have power enough in this committee, he is made the 
general bribe-broker to Mr. Hastings. This secret under- 
current, as your lordships will see, is to counteract every- 
thing, and as fast as one part is rendered pure totally to 
corrupt all the rest. 

But, my lords, this was not the private opinion of Mr. 
Shore only, a man of great abilities, and intimately ac- 
quainted with the revenue, who must know when he was 
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in a situation to do good, and when not. The other gen- 
tleman whom I have mentioned, Mr. Hastings' confidant 
in everything but his bribes, and supposed to be in his 
closest secrets, is Mr. Anderson. I should remark to your 
lordships that Mr. Anderson is a man apparently of weak 
nerves, of modest and very guarded demeanor, as we have 
seen him in the House of Commons; it is in that way only 
I have the honor of knowing him. Mr. Anderson being 
asked whether he agreed in the opinion and admitted the 
truth of his friend Mr. Shore's statement relative to the 
dewan of the committee, his answer was this — "I do not 
think that I should have written it quite so strong, but I 
do in a great measure agree to it — that is, I think there is 
a great deal of truth in the observation; I think, in par- 
ticular, that it would require great exertion in the com- 
mittee, and great abilities on the part of the president, to 
restrain effectually the conduct of the dewan; I think it 
would be difficult for the committee to interpose a suffi- 
cient control to guard against all the abuses of the dewan.'' 

There is the real president of the committee — there the 
most active, efficient member of it. They are both of one 
opinion concerning their situation; and, I think, this opin- 
ion of Mr. Anderson is still more strong; for as he thinks 
he should have written it with a little more guard, but 
should have agreed in substance, you must naturally think 
the strongest expression the truest representation of the 
circumstance. 

There is another circumstance that must strike your 
lordships relative to this institution. It is where the 
president says that the use of the president would be to 
exert his best abilities, his greatest application, his con- 
stant guard, for what?-— to prevent his dewan from being 
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guilty of bribery, and being guilty of oppressions. So 
here is an executive constitution, in which the chief ex- 
ecutive minister is to be in such a situation, and of such 
a disposition that the chief employment of the presiding 
person in the committee is to guard against him, and to 
prevent his doing mischief. Here is a man appointed, of 
the greatest possible power, of the greatest possible wick- 
edness, in a situation to exert that power and wickedness 
for the destruction of the country; and, without doubt, it 
would require the greatest ability and diligence in the 
person at the head of that council to prevent it. Such 
a constitution, allowed and alleged by the persons them- 
selves who composed it, was, I believe, never heard of in 
the world. 

Now that I have done with this part of the system of 
bribery, your lordships will permit me to follow Mr. Hast- 
ings to his last parting scene. He parted with his power, 
he parted with his situation, he parted with everything, 
but he never could part with Gunga Govin Sing. He was 
on his voyage, he had embarked, he was upon the Ganges, 
he had quitted his government; and his last dying sigh, his 
last parting voice, was Gunga Govin Sing. It ran upon the 
banks of the Ganges, as another plaintive voice ran upon 
the banks of another river (I forget whose); his last ac- 
cents were Gunga, Gunga Govin Sing. It demonstrates 
the power of friendship. 

It is said by some idle, absurd moralists, that friendship 
is a thing that cannot subsist between bad men; but I will 
show your lordships the direct contrary; and, after having 
shown you what Gunga Govin Sing was, I shall bring be- 
fore you Mr. Hastings' last act of friendship for him. Not 
that I have quite shown you everything, but pretty well, I 
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think, respecting this man. There is a great deal concern- 
ing his character and conduct that is laid by; and I do 
believe that whatever time I should take in expatiating 
upon these things, there would be '*in the lowest deep 
still a lower deep'*; for there is not a day of the inquiry 
that does not bring to light more and more of this evil 
against Mr. Hastings. 

But, before I open the papers relative to this act of 
Mr. Hastings' friendship for Gunga Govin Sing, I must 
restate some circumstances that your lordships may un- 
derstand thoroughly the nature of it. Your lordships 
may recollect that about the time of the succession of 
the minor Bajah of Dinagepore, who was then but five 
or six years of age, and, when Mr. Hastings left Bengal, 
eight or nine, Mr. Hastings had received from that coun- 
try a bribe of about £40,000. There is a fidelity even in 
bribery — there is a truth and observance even in corrup- 
tion; there is a justice, that, if money is to be paid for 
protection, protection should be given. My lords, Mr. 
Hastings received this bribe through Gunga Govin Sing; 
then, at least through Gunga Govin Sing, he ought to take 
care that that Eajah should not be robbed; that he should 
not be robbed if Gunga Govin Sing could help it; that 
above all he should not be robbed by Gunga Govin Sing 
himself. — But your lordships will find that the last act of 
Mr. Hastings' life was to be an accomplice in the most 
cruel and perfidious breach of faith, in the most iniquitous 
transaction, that I do believe ever was held out to the 
indignation of the world with regard to private persons. 
When he departed on the 16th of February, 1785, when 
he was on board in the mouth of the Ganges, and prepar- 
ing to visit his native country, let us see what the last act 
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of his life then was. Hear the last tender accents of the 
dying swan upon the Ganges: '*The regret which I cannot 
but feel in relinquishing the service of my honorable em- 
ployers would be much embittered were it accompanied 
by the reflection that I have neglected the merits of a man 
who deserves no less of them than of myself, Gunga Govin 
Sing, who from his earliest youth had been employed in 
the collection of the revenues, and was about eleven years 
ago selected for his superior talents to fill the office of 
dewan to the Calcutta committee. He has from that time, 
with a short intermission, been the principal native agent 
in the collection of the Company's revenues; and I can 
take upon myself to say that he has performed the duties 
of his office with fidelity, diligence, and ability. To myself 
he has given proofs of a constancy and attachment, which 
neither the fears nor expectations excited by the prevalence 
of different influence could shake; and at a time too when 
these qualities were so dangerous that, far from finding 
them among the generality of his countrymen, I did not 
invariably meet with them among my own. With such a 
sense of his merits, it is natural that I should feel a desire 
of rewarding him; for justice, gratitude, generosity, and 
even policy demand it: and I resort to the board for the 
means of performing so necessary a duty, in full confidence 
that, as those which I shall point out are neither incom- 
patible with the Company's interest nor prejudicial to the 
rights of others, they will not be withheld from me. At 
the request, therefore, of Gunga Govin Sing I deliver the 
accompanying durkausts, or petitions, for grants of lands 
lying in different districts; the total jumma, or rent, of 
which amount to rupees 2,88,061. 12. 1.'' 

Your lordships recollect that Mr. Larkins was one of 
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the bribe agents of Mr. Hastings; one, I mean, of a cor- 
poration, bat not corporate in their acts. My lords, Mr. 
Larkins has told yon, he has told us, and he has told the 
court of directors, that Mr. Hastings parted in a quarrel 
with Gunga Qovin Sing because he had not faithfully kept 
his engagement with regard to his bribe; and that, instead 
of £40,000 from Dinagepore, he had only paid him £80,000. 
My lords, that iniquitous men will defraud one another I 
can conceive; but you will perceive by Mr. Hastings' 
behavior at parting, that he either had in fact received 
this money from Gunga Govin Sing, or in some way or 
other had abundant reason to be satisfied; that he totally 
forgot his anger upon this occasion, and that at parting his 
last act was to ratify grants of lands (so described by Mr. 
Hastings) to Gunga Govin Sing. Your lordships will 
recollect the tender and forgiving temper of Mr. Hast- 
ings. Whatever little bickerings there might have been 
between them about their small money concerns, the puri- 
fying waters of the Ganges had washed away all sins, 
enmities, and discontent. By some of those arts which 
Gunga Govin Sing knows how to practice (I mean con- 
ciliatory honest arts) he had fairly wiped away all resent- 
ment out of Mr. Hastings* mind; and he, who so long 
remembered the affront offered him by Gheit Sing, totally 
forgets Gunga Govin Sing's fraud of £10,000, and attempts 
to make others the instruments of giving him what he calls 
his reward. 

Mr. Hastings states among Gunga Govin's merits, that 
he bad, from the time of its institution, and with a very 
short intermission, served the office of dewan to the Cal- 
cutta committee. That short intermission was, when he 
was turned out of office upon proof of peculation and 
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embezzlement of public money; but of this cause of the 
intermission in the political life and political merits of 
Ounga Govin Sing Mr. Hastings does not tell you. 

Your lordships shall now hear what opinion a member 
of the provincial council at Calcutta, in which he had 
also served, had of him. *'Who is Gunga Govin Sing?" 
The answer is: "He was, when I left Bengal, dewan to 
the committee of revenue. What was his oflB.ce and power 
during Mr. Hastings' administration since 1780?— He was 
formerly dewan to the provincial -oouncil stationed at Cal- 
cutta, of which I was a member. His conduct then was 
licentious and unwarrantable, oppressive and extortionary. 
He was stationed under us to be a humble and submissive 
servant, aod to be of use to us in the discharge of our 
duty. His conduct was everything the reverse. We en- 
deavored to correct the mischiefs he was guilty of as much 
as possible. In one attempt to release fifteen persons ille- 
gally confined by him, we were dismissed our oflSces; a 
diSerent pretence was held out for our dismission, but it 
was only a pretence. Since his appointment as dewan to 
the present committee of revenue, his line of conduct has 
only been a continuance of what I have described, but 
upon a larger scale. What was the general opinion of 
the natives of the use he made of his power? — He was 
looked up to by the natives as the second person in the 
government, if not the first. Be was considered as the 
only channel for obtaining favor and employment from 
the Governor. There is hardly a native family of rank 
or credit within the three provinces whom he has not some 
time or other distressed and afl^icted; scarce a zemindary 
that he has not dismembered and plundered. Were you 
in a situation to know this to be true? — I certainly was. 
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What was the general opinion, and yoar own, concerning 
hifl wealth?— -It is almost impossible to form a competent 
judgmezrt, his means of acquiring it have been so exten- 
sive. I had an account shown to me about July, 1785, 
stating his acquisitions at three hundred and twenty lacs 
of rupees, that is, £8,200,000." 

My lords, I have only to add, tiiat, from the best in- 
quiries I hare been able to make, those who speak high- 
est of his wealth are those who obtain the greatest credit. 
The estimate of any man's wealth is uncertain; but the 
enormity of his wealth is universally believed: yet Mr. 
Hastings seemed to act as if he needed a reward; and it 
is therefore necessary to inquire what recommended him 
particularly to Mr. Hastings. Your lordships have seen 
that he was on the point of being dismissed for misbe- 
havior and oppression by that Calcutta committee, hia 
services to which Mr. Hastings gives as one proof of his 
constant and uniform good behavior. '*He had exe* 
cuted," he says, ''the duties of his ofGice with fidelity, 
diligence, and ability." These are his public merits; 
but he has private merits — *'To myself," he says, **he 
has given proofs of constancy and attachment." 

Now we, who have been used to look very diligenilj 
over the Company's records, and to compare one part 
with another, ask what those services were which have 
so strongly recommended him to Mr. Hastings, and in- 
duced him to speak so favorably of bis public services. 
What those services are does not appear; we have 
searched the records for them (and those records are 
very busy and loquacious), about that period of time, 
during which Mr. Hastings was laboring under an eclipse, 
and near the dragon's mouth, and all the drums of Bengal 
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beating to free him from this dangerooa eclipse. During 
this time there is nothing publicly done, there is nothing 
publicly said, by Q-unga Goyin Sing. There were then 
some services of Gunga Govin Sing that lie undiscovered, 
which he takes as proofs of attachment. What could they 
be? they were not public; nobody knows anything of them; 
they must, by reference to the time, as far as we can judge 
of them, be services of concealment. Otherwise, in the 
course of this business it will be necessary, and Mr. Hast- 
ings will find occasion, to show what those personal ser- 
vices of Gunga Govin Sing to him were. His services to 
Gunga Govin Sing were pretty conspicuous; for, after he 
was turned out for peculation, Mr. Hastings restored him 
to his office; and when he had imprisoned fifteen persons 
illegally and oppressively, and when the council were 
about to set them at liberty, they were set at liberty 
themselves; they were dismissed their offices. Your 
lordships see, then, what his public services were. His 
private services are unknown; they must be, as we con- 
ceive from their being unknown, of a suspicious nature; 
and I do not go further than suspicion, because I never 
heard, and I have not been without attempts to make the 
discovery, what those services were that recommended him 
to Mr. Hastings. 

Having looked at his public services, which are well- 
known scenes of wickedness, barbarity, and corruption, we 
next come to see what his reward is. Your lordships hear 
what reward he thought proper to secure for himself; and, 
I believe, a man who has power like Gunga Govin Sing, 
and a disposition like Gunga Govin Sing, can hardly 
want the means of rewarding himself; and if every vir- 
tue rewards itself, and virtue is said to be its own re- 
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ward, the virtue of Gunga Govin Sing was in a good way 
of seeking its own reward. Mr. Hastings, however, thought 
it was not right that such a man should reward himself; but 
that it was necessary for the honor and justice of government 
to find him a reward. Then the next thing is, what that re- 
ward shall be. It is a grant of lands. Your lordships will 
observe that Mr. Hastings declares some of these lands to 
be unoccupied, others occupied, but not by the just owners. 
Now these were the very lands of the Bajah of Dinage- 
pore, from whence he had taken the bribe of £40,000. 
My lords, this was a monstrous thing. Mr. Hastings had 
the audacity, as his parting act, when he was coming to 
England, and ought to have expected (whatever he did 
expect) the responsibility of this day — he was, I say, 
shameless enough, not only to give this recommendation, 
but to perpetrate the mischiefs of his reign, as he has 
done, to his successors; for he has really done so by 
making it impossible almost to know anything of the 
true state of that country: and he has thereby made 
them much less responsible and crimined than before in 
any ill acts they may have done since his time. But Mr. 
Hastings not only recommends and backs the petition of 
Gunga Govin Sing with his parting authority, which au- 
thority he made the people there believe would be greater 
in England than it was in India, but he is an evidence; 
he declares that ''to his own knowledge these lands are 
vacant, and confessedly, therefore, by the laws of this as 
well as of most other countries, in the absolute gift of 
government.'' 

My lords (as I said), Mr. Hastings becomes a witness, 
and, I believe, in the course of the proceedings you will 
find, a false witness, for Gunga Govin Sing. "To my 
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own knowledge/' says he, *'they are vacant.'* Why, I 
cannot find that Mr. Hastings had ever been in Dinage- 
pore; or, if be had, it mast have been only as a pas- 
senger. He had not the superyision of the district in 
any other sense than with that kind of eagle eye which 
he must have had over all Bengal, and which he had for 
no other purposes than those for which eagles' eyes are 
commonly used. He becomes, you see, a witness for 
Gunga Govin Sing, and orders to be given him, as a 
recompense for all the iniquitous acts this man com- 
mitted, the lands of that very Rajah who through the 
hands of Gunga Govin Sing had given an enormous 
bribe to Mr. Hastings. These lands were not without 
an ownership, but were lands in the hands of the Bajah, 
and were to be severed from the zemindary and given to 
Gunga Govin Sing. The manner of obtaining them is 
something so shocking, and contains such a number of 
enormities completed in one act, that one can scarce im* 
agine how such a compound could exist. 

This man, besides bis office of dewan to the Calcutta 
committee, which gave him the whole management and 
power of the revenue, was, as I have stated, at the head 
of all the registers in the kingdom, whose duty it was 
to be a control upon him as dewan. As Mr. Hastings 
destroyed every other constitutional settlement of the 
country, so the office which was to be a check upon 
Gunga Govin Sing, namely, the register of the country, 
had been superseded, and revived in another shape, and 
given to the own son of this very man. God forbid that 
a son should not be under a certain and reasonable subor- 
dination! But though in this country we know a son 
may possibly be free from the control of his father, yet 
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the meanest slave is not in a more abject condition of 
slavery than a son is in that country to his father; for 
it extends to the power of a Roman parent. The office 
of register is to take care that a full and fair rent is se- 
cured to government; and above all it is his business to 
take care of the body of laws, the royjaun muUuck, or 
custom of the country, of which he is the guardian as the 
head of the law. It was his business to secure that funda- 
mental law of the government, and fundamental law of the 
country, that a zemindary cannot be split, or any portion 
of it separated, without the consent of the government. 
This man betrayed his trust, and did privately, contrary 
to the duty of his office, get this minor Bajah, who was 
but an infant, who was but nine years old at the time, to 
make over to him a part of his zemindary, to a large 
amount, under color of a fraudulent and fictitious sale. 
By the laws of that country, by the common laws of na- 
ture, the act of this child was void. The act was void as 
against the government, by giving a zemindary without 
the consent of the government to the very man who ought 
to have prevented such an act: he has the same sacred 
guardianship of minors that the Chancellor of England 
has. Tliis man got to himself those lands by a fraudu- 
lent and probably forged deed, for that is charged too; 
but whether it was forged or not, this miserable minor 
was obliged to give the lands to him; he did not dare 
to quarrel with him upon such an article, because he 
who would purchase could take. 

The next step was to get one of his nearest relations 
to seem to give a consent; because taking it of the minor 
was too gross. The relation, who could no more consent 
by the law of that country than Jthe law of this, gave ap- 
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parently his consent. And these were the very lands that 
Mr. Hastings speaks of as *4ands entirely at. the disposal 
of government." All this came before the council. The 
moment Mr. Hastings was gone, India seemed a little to 
respire; there was a vast oppressive weight taken oflE it — 
there was a mountain removed from its breast; and per- 
sons did dare then, for the first time, to breathe their com- 
plaints. And accordingly, this minor Bajab got some 
person kind enough to tell him that he was a minor — that 
he could not part with his estate; and this, with the other 
shocking and illegal parts of the process, was stated by 
him to the council, who had Mr. Hastings' recommenda- 
tion of Gunga Govin Sing before them. The council, 
shocked to see a minor attempted to be dispossessed in 
such a manner by him who was the natural guardian of 
all minors, shocked at such an enormous daring piece 
of iniquity, began to inquire further, and to ask, how 
came this his near relation to consent ? He was apparently 
partner in the fraud. Partner in the fraud he was, but not 
partner in the profit; for he was to do it without getting 
anything for it; the wickedness was in him, and the profit 
in Gunga Govin Sing. In consequence of this inquiry, the 
man comes down to account for his conduct, and declares 
another atrocious iniquity, that shows you the powers 
which Gunga Govin Sing possessed.— ** Gunga Govin Sing,'' 
says he, ''is master of the country; he had made a great 
festival for the burial of his mother; all those of that caste 
ought to be invited to the funeral festival; he would have 
disgraced me forever, if I had not been invited to that 
funeral festival." These funeral festivals, you should 
know, are great things in that country, and celebrated in 
this manneTi and, you may depend upon it, in a royal 
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manner, by him, upon burying his mother: any person 
left out was marked « despised, and disgraced. ''Bat he 
had it in his power, and I was threatened to be deprived 
of my caste by his register, who had the caste in his abso- 
lute disposition." Says he, **I was under terror, I was 
under duress, and I did it.'' 

Gunga Govin Sing was fortified by the opinion that the 
governor, though departed, virtually resided in that coun- 
try. -God grant that his power may be extirpated out of 
it now! I doubt it; but, most assuredly, it was residing 
in its plenitude when he departed from thence; and there 
was not a man in India who was not of opinion, either that 
he was actually to return to goveru India again, or that his 
power is such in England as that he might govern it here. 
And such were the hopes of those who had intentions 
against the estates of others. Gunga Govin Sing, there- 
fore, being pressed to the wall by this declaration of the 
Bajah's relation, when he could say nothing against it, 
when it was clear and manifest, and there were only im- 
pudent, barefaced denials and asseverations against facts 
which carried truth with themselves, did not in his answer 
pretend to say that a zemindary might be parted without 
the consent of the government — that a minor might be 
deprived of it — that the next relation had a power of dis- 
posing of it. He did indeed say, but nobody believed him, 
that he had used no force upon this relation; but as every 
one knew the act would be void, he was driven to Mr. 
Hastings' great refuge; he was driven to say, "the gov- 
ernment in this country has arbitrary power — the power 
of government is everything — the right of the subject 
nothing — they have at all times separated zemindaries 
from their lawful proprietors. Give me what Mr. Hastings 
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has constantly given to other people without any right, or 
shadow or semblance of right, at all. ' ' — Grod knows, it is 
well that I walk with my authority in my hand ; for there 
are such crimes, such portentous, incredible crimes, to 
be brought before your lordships, that it would hardly be 
believed, were it not that I am constantly, as I hope 
I shall constantly be, guarded with evidence, and that the 
strongest that can be, even the evidence of the parties 
themselves. 

"From your inquiry (Gunga Govin Sing says to the 
council) every circumstance will appear in its true colors. 
With respect to the alienation of parts of zemindaries, the 
extent and consequence of the great zemindars depend in 
a great measure on the favor and countenance of the 
puling powers. 

"By what means did this zemindar of Dinagepore get 
possession of purgunnah Buttassim after the death of By- 
cobad Ohowdry, in 1168; of purgunnah Coolygong after 
the death of Sahebrance Ghowderanne, in the same year, 
notwithstanding his heirs existed; and of purgunnah Sun- 
toe, etc., during the lifetime of Sumboonant, the zemindar, 
in 1167 — all without right, title, or pecuniary considera- 
tion? This has been the case with many purgunnahs in 
his zemindary, and indeed exists in many other zeminda- 
ries besides, since the Company's accession. Bamkissen, 
in 1172, got possession of NurruUoor, the zemindary of 
Mahomed Ali: the purgunnah of Ichanguipore, etc., was 
in three divisions, in 1173. The petition of Govin Deo 
Sheopersaud was made over to the son of Bousser Ohow- 
dry, possessor of the third share. Purgunnah Baharbund 
belonged to the zemindary of Banny Bhowanny, and, in 
1180, was made over to Lucknaut Nundy. All these 
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changes took place in the lifetime of the rightful posses- 
sore, without right, title, or purchase." 

Your lordships have not heard before of Lucknaut 
Nundy. He was the son of a person of whom your lord- 
ships have heard before, called Gantoo Baboo, the banyan 
of Mr. Hastings. Mr. Hastings has proved in abundance 
of other cases that a grant to father and son is the same 
thing. The fathers generally take out grants in the names 
of their sons; and the Banny Bhowanny, possessing the 
zemindary of Badshi, an old lady of the firet rank and 
family in India, was stripped of a part of her zemindary, 
and it was given to Lucknaut Nundy, the son of Mr. 
Hastings' banyan; and then (you see the consequence 
of good examples) comes Gunga Govin Sing, and says, 
I am as good a man as he; there is a zemindary given; 
then do as much for Gunga* Govin Sing as you have done 
for Cantoo Baboo. Here is an argument drawn from the 
practice of Mr. Hastings. And this shows your lordships 
the necessity of suppressing such iuiquities by punishing 
the author of them. You will punish Mr. Hastings; and 
no man will hereafter dare to rob minora, no man will 
hereafter dare to rob widows, to give to the vilest of 
mankind, their own base instruments, for their own ne- 
farious purposes, the lands of othere without right, title, 
or purchase. 

My lords, I will not after this state to you the false 
representation of the value of these lands, which this man 
gave in to government. He represented it to be much 
less than it was, when he desired the grant of them, as 
shall be stated when it comes before your lordships, 
at the proper time. But at present I am only touch- 
ing upon principles, and bringing examples so far as 
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they illustrate principles, and to show how precedents 
spread. 

I believe your lordships will conceive better of the 
spirit of these transactions by my intermixing with them, 
as I shall endeavor to do, as much as possible of the 
grounds of them. I will venture to say, that no descrip- 
tion that I can give, no paintings if I was either able or 
willing to paint, could make these transactions appear to 
your lordships with the strength which they have in them- 
selves; and your lordships will be convinced of this, 
when you see, what nobody could hardly believe, that a 
man can say, **It was given to others without right, title, 
or purchase; give it to me without right, title, or pur- 
chase — ^give me the estates of minors without right, title, 
or purchase, because Mr. Hastings gave the estates of 
widows without right, title, or purchase." 

Of this exemplary grant, of this pattern for future 
proceedings, I will show your lordships the consequence. 

I will' read to your lordships part of the examination 
of a witness, taken from a report of a committee of the 
House of Commons. 

*'Are you acquainted with the situation of the zemin- 
dary of Baharbund? — It lies to the eastward of Dinagepore 
and Bungpore. I was stationed in that neighborhood. To 
whom did it originally belong? — I believe, to the zemin- 
dary of Badshi, belonging to Banny Bhowanny. For what 
reason was it taken from the Banny of Badshi and given 
to Cantoo Baboo? — I do not exactly recollect: I believe, 
on some plea of incapacity or insufficiency in her to man- 
age itj or some pretended decline in the revenue, owing to 
mismanagement. On what terms was it granted to Cantoo 
Baboo or his son? — I believe it was a grant in perpetu- 
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ity, at the revenue of rupees 82,000 or 83,000 per annum. 
What amount did he collect from the country? — 1 cannot 
tell. The year I was in that neighiborhood, the settle- 
ment with his under-tenants was sometking about 8,53,000 
rupees. The inhabitants of the country objected to it. 
They assembled in a body of about five thousand, and 
were proceeding to Calcutta to make known their griev- 
ances to the committee of revenue. They were stopped 
at Cossimbuzar by Noor Sing Baboo, the brother of 
Oantoo Baboo, and there the matter was compromised, 
in what manner I cannot say.'' 

Your lordships see, Mr. Hastings' banyan got thia 
zemindary belonging to this venerable lady, unable to 
protect herself; that it was granted to him without right, 
title, or purchase. To show you that Mr. Hastings had 
been in a constant course of such proceeding, here is a 
petition from a person called . . . . . . for some 

favor from government, which it is not necessary now to 
state. In order to make good his claim, he states what 
nobody denied, but which is universally known in fact. 
Says he, **I have never entertained any such intention 
or idea," that is, of seizing upon other people's zemin- 
daries, *' neither am I at all desirous of acquiring any 
other person's zemindary in this country," etc. . . . 

[The document read here is wanting, endi'ngi **as several 
Calcutta banyans have done," etc. . . . 

He states it as a kind of constant practice^ by which the 
country had been robbed under Mr. Hastings, known and 
acknowledged to be so, to seize upon the inheritance of 
the widow and the fatherless. In this manner did Gunga 
Govin Sing govern himself upon the direct precedent of 
Cantoo Babpo, the banyan of Mr. Hastings; and this other 
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instrament of his in like manner calls upon government for 
favor of some kind or other, upon the same principle and 
the same precedent. 

Your lordships now see how necessary it was to say 
something about arbitrary power: for, first, the wicked 
people of that country (Mr. Hastings' instruments I 
mean) pretend right, title, purchase, grant; and when 
their frauds in all these legal means are discovered, 
then they fly ofE and have recourse to arbitrary power; 
and say, It is true, I can make out no right, title, grant, 
or purchase; the parties are minors; I am bound to take 
care of their right; but you have arbitrary power: you 
have exercised it upon other occasions; exercise it upon 
this; give me the rights of other people. This was the 
last act, and, I hope, will be the last act of Mr. Hastings' 
wicked power, done by the wickedest man in favor of the 
wickedest man, and by the wickedest means, which failed 
upon his own testimony. 

To bring your lordships to the end of this business, 
which I hope will lead me very near to the end of what 
I have to trouble your lordships with ; I will now state the 
conduct of the council, and the resolution about Gunga 
Govin Sing. I am to inform your lordships that there 
was a reference made by the council to the committee of 
revenue, namely, to Gunga Go'vin Sing himself; a refer- 
ence with regard to the right, title, mode, and proceeding, 
and many other circumstances; upon which the commit- 
tee, being such as I have described, very naturally were 
silent. Gunga Govin Sing loquitur solus — in the manner 
you have just heard; the committee were the chorus; they 
sometimes talk — fill up a vacant part, but Gunga Govin 
Sing was the great actor, the sole one. The report of this 
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committee beingilaid before the counoil, lir. Stables, one 
of the board, entered the following minute on the fifteenth 
of May, 1786: ''I have perused the sey^ral papers upon 
this subject, and am sorry to observe that the committee 
of revenue are totally silent on the most material points 
therein, and sending the petition to them has only been 
so much time thrown away — I mean, on the actual value 
of the lands in question: what the amount derived from 
them has been in the last year, and what advantages or 
disadvantages to government by the sale; and whether, 
in their opinion, the supposed sale was compulsive or not. 
But it is not necessary for the discussion of the question 
respecting the regularity or irr^ularity of the pretended 
sale of Salbarry to Gunga Crovin Sing, the dewan, to enter 
into the particular assertions of each party. 

''The representations of the Bajah's agent, confirmed by 
the petitions of his principal, positively assert the sale to 
have been compulsive and violent; and the dewan as posi- 
tively denies it, though the fears he expresses, ^that their 
common enemies would set aside the act before it was completCj^ 
show clearly that they were sensible the act was unjustifi- 
able, if they do not tend to falsify his deniaL 

'*But it is clearly established and admitted by the 
language and writings of both parties, that there has been 
a most unwarrantable collusion in endeavoring to alienate 
the rights of government, contrary to the most positive 
original laws of the constitution of these provinces, 'that 
no zemindar, and other landholder, paying revenue to 
government, shall be permitted to alienate his lands, with- 
out the express authority of that government.' 

''The defence set up by Gunga Govin Sing does not 
go to disavow the transaction; for if it did, the deed d 
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sale, etc., produced by himself, and Hhe petition to the 
board for ita oonfirmation, would detect him; on the con- 
trary, he openly admits its existence, and only strives to 
show that it was a voluntary one on the part of the Banny 
and the servants of the Bajah. Whether voluntary or 
not, was equally criminal in Gunga Govin Sing, as the 
public officer of government, because diametrically oppo- 
site to the positive and repeated standing orders of that 
goverument for the rule of his conduct, as dewan and 
native guardian of the public rights intrusted especially 
to his care; because it was his duty, not only not to be 
guilty of a breach of those rules himself, but as dewan, 
and exercising the efficient office of canongoe, to prevent, 
detect, expose, and apprise his employers of every instance 
attempted to the contrary; because it was his duty to 
prevent the government being defrauded, and the Bajah, 
a child of nine years old, robbed of his hereditary pos- 
sessions, as he would have been if this transaction had 
not been detected; whereas, on the contrary, the dewan 
is himself the principal mover and sole instrument in 
that fraud and robbery, if I am rightly informed,* to 
the amount of 42,474 rupees in perpetuity, by which he 
alone was to benefit; and because he has even dared to 
stand forward in an attempt to obtain our sanction, and 
thereby make us parties to (in my opinion) a false deed 
and fraudulent transaction, as his own defence now shows 
the bill of sale and all its collateral papers to be. 

*'If offences of this dark tendency and magnitude were 
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not to be punished in a public manner, the high example 
here set the natives employed under the government by 
their first native officer would very soon render our au- 
thority contemptible, and operate to the destruction of the 
public revenues. — ^I will not dwell further on the contra- 
dictions in these papers before us on this subject. 

''But I beg leave to point out how tenacious the gov- 
ernment have been of insuring implicit obedience to their 
rules on this subject in particular, and in prohibiting con- 
duct like that here exhibited against their public officer^ 
and how sacredly they have viewed the public institutes 
on this subject, which have been violated and trampled 
on; and it will suffice to show their public orders on a 
similar instance, which happened some time ago, and which 
the dewan, from his official situation, must have been a 
party in detecting. 

''I desire the board's letter to the committee on this 
subject, dated the 81st of May, 1782, may be read, and a 
copy be annexed to this minute. 

''I therefore move the board, that G-unga Govin Sing 
may be forthwith required to surrender the original deeds 
produced by him, as a title to the grant of Salbarry, in 
order that they may be returned to the Rajah's agents, to 
be made null and void. 

"I further move the board, that the dewan Ounga Govin 
Sing, together with his naib Prawn Kishin Sing, his son, 
and all his dependants, be removed from their offices, and 
that the roy royan. Rajah BajebuUub, whose duty only 
Gunga Govin Sing virtually is to perform, be reinstated 
in the exercise of the duties of his department; and that 
Gunga Govin Sing be ordered to deliver up all official 
papers of the sircar to the committee of revenue and the 
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roy rojan, and tikai they be ordeved aeoordingly to tak» 
ciiarg^ al them, and finally settle all aoeounts." — ^Tliis 
lukotioa was ov-err aled| and no final proceeding appears. 

My lords, you have heaid the proceedings of the court 
beforo which Ounga Ghovin Sing thoaght proper to appeal| 
in oonseqibenee of the powor and protection of Mr. Hast- 
ings being understood to exist after he left India, and 
authenticated by his last parting deed. Your lordships 
will judge by that last act of Mr. Hastings what the rest 
of his whole life was. — My lords, I do not mean now to go 
further than just to remind your lordships of this, that 
Mr. Hastings' gOYernment was one whole system of op- 
pression, of robbery of individuals, of destruction of the 
public, and of suppression of the whole system of the En- 
glish government, in order to vest in the worst of the 
natives all the pov^ers that could possibly exist in any 
government, in order to defeat the ends which all govern- 
ments ought in common to have in view. Thus, my lords, 
I show you, at one point of view, what you are to expect 
irom him in all the rest. I have, I think, made out as 
clear as can be to your lordships, so far as it was necessary 
to go, that his bribery and peculation was not occasional, 
but habitual; that it was not urged upon him at the mo- 
ment, but was regular and systematic. I have shown to 
your lordships the operation of such a system on the 
revenues. 

My lords, Mr. Hastings pleads one constant merit to 
justify those acts; namely, that they produce an increase 
of the public revenue; and accordingly he never sells to 
any of those wicked agents aay trusts whatever in the 
country, that you do not hear that it will considerably 
tend to the increase of the revenue. — Your lordships will 
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see, when he sold to wicked men the province of Bahar, 
in the same way in which Debi Sing had this province of 
Dinagepore, that consequences of a horrid and atrocious 
nature (though not to so great an extent) followed from 
it. I will just beg leave to state to your lordships, that 
the kingdom of Bahar is annexed to the kingdom of 
Bengal; that this kingdom was governed by another pro- 
vincial council; that he turned out that provincial councili 
and sold that government to two wicked men — one of no 
fortune at all, and the other of a very suspicious fortune; 
one a total bankrupt, the other justly excommunicated 
for his wickedness in his country, and then in prison for 
misdemeanors in a subordinate situation of government. 

Mr. Hastings destroyed the council that imprisoned 
him; and, instead of putting one of the best and most 
reputable of the natives to govern it, he takes out of 
prison this excommunicated wretch, hated by G-od and 
man — this bankrupt, this man of evil and desperate char- 
acter, this mismanager of the public revenue in an inferior 
station; and, as he had given Bengal to Ganga Govin 
Sing, he gave this province to Bajahs Kelleram and 
CuUian Sing. 

It was done upon this principle, that they would in- 
crease and very much better the revenue. These men 
seemed to be as strange instruments for improving a rev- 
enue as ever were chosen, I suppose, since the world be- 
gan. Perhaps their merit was giving a bribe of £40,000 
to Mr. Hastings. How he disposed of it I don't know. 
He says, I disposed of it to the public, and it was in a 
case of emergency. You will see in the course of this 
business the falsehood of that pretence; for ypu will see, 
though the obligation is given for it as a round sum of 
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money, that the payment was not accomplished till a year 
after; that therefore it could not « answer any immediate 
exigence of the Company. Did it answer in an increase 
of the revenue? — The very reverse. Those persons who 
had given this bribe of £40,000, at the end of that year 
were found £80,000 ia debt to the Company. The Com* 
pany always loses when Mr. Hastings takes a bribe; and 
when he proposes an increase of the revenue, the Company 
loses often double. But I hope and trust your lordships 
will consider this idea of a monstrous rise of rent, given 
by men of desperate fortunes and characters, to be one of 
the grievances, instead of one of the advantages, of this 
system. 

It has been necessary to lay these facts before you (and 
I have stated them to your lordships far short of their 
reality, partly through my infirmity, and partly on account 
of the odiousness of the task of going through things that 
disgrace human nature), that you may be enabled fully to 
enter dnt^ the dreadful consequences which attend a system 
of bribery and corruption in a governor-general. On a 
transient view bribery is rather a subject of disgust than 
horror — the sordid practice of a venal, mean, and abject 
mind; and the eflEec.t of the crime seems to end with the 
act. It looks to be no more than the corrupt transfer of 
property from one person to another; at worst a theft. 
But it will appear in a very different light, when you 
regard the consideration for which the bribe is given; 
namely, that a governor-general, claiming an arbitrary 
power in himself, for that consideration delivers up the 
properties, the liberties, and the lives of a whole people 
to the arbitrary discretion of any wicked and rapacious 
person, who will be sure to make good from their blood 
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the parcbase he has paid for his power over them. It is 
possible that a man may pay a bribe merely to redeem 
himself from some evil. It is bad, however, to live under 
a power whose violence has no restraint except in its 
avarice. But no man ever paid a bribe for a power to 
charge and tax others, but with a view to oppress them. 
No man ever paid a bribe for the handling of the public 
money, but to peculate from it. When once such offices 
become thus privately and corruptly venal, the very worst 
men will be chosen (as Mr. Hastings has in fact constantly 
chosen the very worst), because none but those who do not 
scrapie the use of any means are capable, consistently with 
profit, to discharge at once the rigid demands of a severe 
public revenue and the private bribes of a rapacious chief 
magistrate. Not only the worst men will be thus chosen, 
but they will be restrained by no dread whatsoever in the 
execution of their worst oppressions. Their protection is 
sure: the authority that is to restrain, to control, to punish 
them, is previously engaged; he has his retaining fee for 
the support of their crimes. Mr. Hastings never dared, 
because he could not, arrest oppression in its course, with- 
out drying up the source of his own corrupt emolument. 
Mr. Hastings never dared, after the fact, to punish extor- 
tion in others, because he could not, without risking the 
discovery of bribery in himself. The same corruption, 
the same oppression, and the same impunity will reign 
through all the subordinate gradations. 

A fair revenue may be collected without the aid of 
wicked, violent, and unjust instruments. But when once 
the line of just and legal demand is transgressed, such 
instruments are of absolute necessity; and they comport 
themselves accordingly. When we know that men must 
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be well paid (and they ought to be well paid) for the 
performance of honorable duty, can we think that men 
will be found to commit wicked, rapacious, and oppres- 
sive acts with fidelity and disinterestedness, for the sole 
emolument of dishonest employers? No; they must have 
their full share of the prey, and the greater share as they 
are the nearer and more necessary instruments of the gen- 
eral extortion. We must not therefore flatter ourselves, 
when Mr. Hastings takes £40,000 in bribes for Dinagepore 
and its annexed provinces, that from the people nothing 
more than £40,000 is extorted. I speak within compass, 
four times forty must be levied on the people; and these 
violent sales, fraudulent purchases, confiscations, inhuman 
and unutterable tortures, imprisonment, irons, whips, fines, 
general despair, general insurrection, the massacre of the 
ofiicers of revenue by the people, the massacre of the peo- 
ple by the soldiery, and the total waste and destruction 
of the finest provinces in India, are things of course, and 
all a necessary consequence involved in the very substance 
of Mr. Hastings' bribery. 

I, therefore, charge Mr. Hastings with having de- 
stroyed, for private purposes, the whole system of gov- 
ernment by the six provincial councils, which he had no 
right to destroy. 

I charge him with having delegated to others that 
power which the act of Parliament had directed him to 
preserve inalienably in himself. 

I charge him with having formed a committee to be 
mere instruments and tools, at the enormous expense of 
£62,000 per annum. 

I charge him with having appointed , a person their 
dewan, to whom these Englishmen were to be subservient 
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tools; whose name, to his own knowledge, was by the 
general voice of India, by the general recorded voice of 
the Company, by recorded official transactions, by every- 
thing that can make a man known, abhorred, and de- 
tested, stamped with infamy; and with giving him the 
whole power which he had thus separated from the 
council-general and from the provincial councils. 

I charge him with taking bribes of Gunga Qovin 
Sing. 

I charge him with not having done that bribe service 
which fidelity even in iniquity requires at the hands of 
the worst of men. 

I charge him with having robbed those people of 
whom he took the bribes. 

I charge him with having fraudulently alienated the 
fortunes of widows. 

I charge him with having without right, title, or pur- 
chase, taken the lands of orphans, and given them to 
wicked persons under him. 

I charge him with having removed the natural guar- 
dians of a minor Bajah, and with having given that trust 
to a stranger, Debi Sing, whose wickedness was known 
to himself and all the world; and by whom the Eajah, 
his family and dependants were cruelly oppressed. 

I charge him with having committed to the manage- 
ment of Debi Sing three great provinces; and thereby, 
with having wasted the country, ruined the landed in- 
terest, cruelly harassed the peasants, burned their houses, 
seized their crops, tortured and degraded their persons, 
and destroyed the honor of the whole female race of that 
country. 

In the name of the Commons of England, I charge all 
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this villany upon Warren Hastings, in this last moment of 
my application to you. 

My lords, what is it that we want here to a great act 
of national justice? Do we watit a cause, my lords? 
You have the cause of oppressed princes, of undone 
women of the first rank, of desolated provinces, and of 
wasted kingdoms. 

Do you want a criminal, my lords? When was there 
BO much iniquity ever laid to the charge of any one? — 
No, my lords, you must not look to punish any other 
such delinquent from India. — Warren Hastings has not 
left substance enough in India to nourish such another 
delinquent. 

My lords, is it a prosecutor you want? — ^You have be- 
fore you the Commons of Great Britain as prosecutors; 
and, I believe, my lords, that the sun in his beneficent 
progress round the world does not behold a more glorious 
sight than that of men, separated from a remote people by 
the material bounds and barriers of nature, united by the 
bond of a social and moral community — all the Commons 
of England resenting, as their own, the indignities and 
cruelties that are o£Eered to all the people of India. 

Do we want a tribunal ? My lords, no example of an- 
tiquity, nothing in the modern world, nothing in the range 
of human imagination, can supply us with a tribunal like 
this. My lords, here we see virtually in the mind's eye 
that sacred majesty of the crown, under whose authority 
you sit, and whose power you exercise. We see in that 
invisible authority, what we all feel in reality and life, the 
beneficent powers and protecting justice of his Majesty. 
We have here the heir- apparent to the crown, such as the 
fond wishes of the people of England wish an heir-apparent 
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of the crown to be. We have here all the branches of the 
royal family in a situation between majesty and subjec- 
tion, between the sovereign and the subject — ofiering a 
pledge in that situation ' for the support of the rights of 
the crown and the liberties of the people, both which ex- 
tremities they touch. My lords, we have a great heredi- 
tary peerage here; those who have their own honor, the 
honor of their ancestors, and of their posterity, to guard; 
and who will justify, as they have always justified, that 
provision in the Constitution by which justice is made a 
hereditary office. My lords, we have here a new nobility, 
who have risen and exalted themselves by various merits, 
by great military services, which have extended the fame 
of this country from the rising to the setting sun: we have 
those who by various civil merits and various civil talents 
have been exalted to a situation which they well deserve, 
and in which they will justify the favor of their sovereign, 
and the good opinion of their fellow-subjects, and make 
them rejoice to see those virtuous characters, that were 
the other day upon a level with them, now exalted above 
them in rank, but feeling with them in sympathy what 
they felt in common with them before. We have persons 
exalted from the practice of the law, from the place in 
which they administered high though subordinate justice, 
to a seat here, to enlighten with their knowledge and to 
strengthen with their votes those principles which have 
distinguished the courts in which they have presided. 

My lords, you have here also the lights of our religion; 
you have the bishops of England. My lords, you have that 
true image of the primitive church in its ancient form, in 
its ancient ordinances, purified from the superstitions and 
the vices which a long succession of ages will bring upon 
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the best institutions. You have the representatives of that 
religion which says that their God is love, that the very 
vital spirit of their institution is charity; a religion which 
so much hates oppression, that when the God whom we 
adore appeared in human form, he did not appear in a 
form of greatness and majesty, but in sympathy with the 
lowest of the people — and thereby made it a firm and 
ruling principle, that their welfare was the object of all 
government; since the person, who was the Master of 
Nature, chose to appear himself in a subordinate situa- 
tion. These are the considerations which influence them, 
which animate them, and will animate them, against all 
oppression; knowing that he who is called first among 
them, and first among us all, both of the flock that is fed 
and of those who feed it, made himself ^^the servant 
of all." 

My lords, these are the securities which we have in all 
the constituent parts of the body of this House. We know 
then, we reckon, we rest upon them, and commit safely the 
interests of India and of humanity into your hands. There- 
fore, it is with confidence that, ordered by the Commons, 

I impeach Warren Hastings, Esq., of high crimes and 
misdemeanors. 

I impeach him in the name of the Commons of Great 
Britain in Parliament assembled, whose parliamentary trust 
he has betrayed. 

I impeach him in the name of all the Commons of Great 
Britain, whose national character he has dishonored. 

I impeach him in the name of the people in India, whose 
laws, rights, and liberties he has subverted, whose proper- 
ties he has destroyed, whose country he has laid waste 
and desolate. 
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I impeach him in the name aad by virtue of those eter- 
nal laws of justioe which he has violated. 

I impeach him in the name of human nature itself, 
which he has cruelly outraged, injured, and oppressed 
in both sexes, in every i^e, rank, situation, and con- 
dition of life. 



HENRY GRATTAN 
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LTENBY GRATTAN was born in 1U6; his lather, a Protestant, was for 
^ ^ many years Recorder of the City of Dublin, and for five years its repre- 
sentative in the Irish Parliament. His mother was a daughter of Thomas Mar- 
lay, Chief -Justice of Ireland. Both at school and at Trinity College, Dublin, 
which he entered in 1763, young Grattan greatly distinguished himself. In 
1767 he began to keep his terms in the Middle Temple, London, and was called 
to the Irish bar in 1772. From the time that he left the university, he seems to 
have given his attention chiefly to politics and to the study of popular oratory. 
When in 1775 he entered the Irish Parliament, his powers were already under 
full command, and he became almost immediately the acknowledged leader of the 
Opposition. It was he more than any other man who secured the repeal of 
Poyning's Act, and the resultant independence of the Irish Parliament. Before 
the rebellion of 1798 Grattan had retired to private life, but in 1800, though in 
feeble health, he re-entered the Irish Parliament for the special purpose of c^ 
posing the motion for union with Great Britain. He exerted all his eloquence 
in condemnation of the measure. After the Union was effected, he withdrew 
a second time from public life, but in 1805 entered the English Parliament in 
order to render his assistance to \he passing of the Catholic relief bill. He 
continued to advocate the concession of political rights to Catholics, up to his 
death, in 1820. It is thought that, as regards subject matter, his speeches 
do not suffer from comparison even with those of Burke, while they are ahnost 
unequalled in respect of the incisive vigor and startling originality of the style. 



AGAINST ENGLISH IMPERIALISM 

DELIVERED IN THE IRISH PARLIAMENT, APRIL 19, 1780 

SIE, I have entreated an attendance on this day that 
you might, in the most public manner, deny the 
claim of the British Parliament to make law for 
Ireland, and with one voice lift up your hands against it. 
If I had lived when the 9th of William took away 

the woollen manufacture, or when the 6th of George L 

(397) 
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declared this oonntry to be dependent and subject to laws 
to be enacted by the Parliament of England, I should 
have made a covenant with my own conscience to seize 
the first moment of rescuing my country from the igno- 
miny of such acts of power; or, if I had a son, I should 
have administered to him an oath that he would consider 
himself a person separate and set apart for the discharge 
of so important a duty; upon the same principle I am 
now come to move a Declaration of Bight, the first mo- 
ment occurring, since my time, in which such a declara- 
tion could be made with any chance of success, and with- 
out aggravation of oppression. 

Sir, it must appear to every person that, notwithstand- 
ing the import of sugar and export of woollens, the people 
of this country are not satisfied — something remains; the 
greater work is behind; the public heart is not well at 
ease. To promulgate our satisfaction; to stop the throats 
of millions with the votes of Parliament; to preach homi- 
lies to the volunteers; to utter invectives against the peo- 
ple, under pretence of affectionate advice, is an attempt, 
weak, suspicious, and inflammatory. 

You cannot dictate to those whose sense you are in- 
trusted to represent; your ancestors, who sat within these 
walls, lost to Ireland trade and liberty; you, by the assist- 
ance of the people, have recovered trade; you still owe 
the kingdom liberty; she calls upon you to restore it. 

The ground of public discontent seems to be: *'We 
have gotten commerce, but not freedom"; the same power 
which took away the export of woollens and the export 
of glass may take them away again; the repeal is par- 
tial, and the ground of repeal is upon a principle of 
expediency. 
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Sir, ''expedient" is a word of appropriated and tyran- 
nical import; ** expedient" is an ill-omened word, selected 
to express the reservation of authority, while the exercise 
is mitigated; ''expedient" is the ill-omened expression of 
the Repeal of the American Stamp Act. England thought 
it ''expedient" to repeal that law; happy had it been for 
mankind, if, when she withdrew the exercise, she had not 
reserved the right! To that reservation she owes the loss 
of her American empire, at the expense of millions, and 
America the seeking of liberty through a sea of blood- 
shed. The repeal of the Woollen Act, similarly circum- 
stanced, pointed against the principle of our liberty — b, 
present relaxation, but tyranny in reserve — may be a sub- 
ject for illumination to a populace, or a pretence for apos- 
tasy to a courtier, but cannot be the subject of settled 
satisfaction to a freeborn, intelligent, and injured commu- 
nity. It is therefore they consider the free trade as a 
trade de facto^ not de jure; as a license to trade under 
the Parliament of England, not a free trade under the 
charters of Ireland; — as a tribute to her strength to main- 
tain which she must continue in a state of armed prepara- 
tion, dreading the approach of a general peace, and attrib- 
uting all she holds dear to the calamitous condition of the 
British interest in every quarter of the globe. This dis- 
satisfaction, founded upon a consideration of the liberty 
we have lost, is increased when they consider the oppor- 
tunity they are losing; for if this nation, after the death 
wound given to her freedom, had fallen on her knees in 
anguish, and besought the Almighty to frame an occasion 
in which a weak and injured people might recover their 
rights, prayer could not have asked, nor God have fur- 
nished, a moment more opportune for the restoration of 
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liberty, than thi3, in which 1 have the honor to address 
you. 

England now smarts under the lesson of the American 
War; the doctrine of Imperial legislature she feels to be 
pernicious; the revenues and monopolies annexed to it 
she has found to be untenable; she lost the power to en- 
force it; her enemies are a host, pouring upon her from 
all quarters of the earth; her armies are dispersed; the 
sea is not hers; she has no minister, no ally, no admiral, 
none in whom she long confides, and no general whom 
she has not disgraced; the balance of her fate is in the 
hands of Ireland; you are not only her last connection, 
you are the only nation in Europe that is not her enemy. 
Besides, there does, of late, a certain damp and spurious 
supineness overcast her arms and councils, miraculous as 
that vigor which has lately inspirited yours — for with you 
everything is the reverse; never was there a Parliament 
in Ireland so possessed of the confidence of the people; 
you are the greatest political assembly now sitting in the 
world; you are at the head of an immense army; nor do 
we only possess an unconquerable force, but a certain 
unquenchable public fire, which has touched all ranks of 
men like a visitation. 

Turn to the growth and spring of your country, and 
behold and admire it; where do you find a nation who, 
upon whatever concerns the rights of mankind, expresses 
herself with more truth or force, perspicuity or justice? 
not the set phrase of scholastic men, not the tame unreality 
of court addresses, not the vulgar raving of a rabble, but 
the genuine speech of liberty, and the unsophisticated 
oratory of a free nation. 

See her military ardor, expressed, not only in forty 
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thousand men, conducted by instinct as they were raised 
by inspiration, but manifested in the zeal and promptitude 
of every young member of the growing community. Let 
corruption tremble; let the enemy, foreign or domestic, 
tremble; but let the friends of liberty rejoice at these 
means of safety and this hour of redemption. Yes; there 
does exist an enlightened sense of rights, a young appetite 
for freedom, a solid strength, and a rapid fire, which not 
only put a declaration of right within your power, but 
put it out of your power to decline one. Eighteen counties 
are at your bar; they stand there with the compact of 
Henry, with the charter of John, and with all the pas- 
sions of the people. *^Our lives are at your service, but 
our liberties — we received them from God; we will not 
resign them to man.'' Speaking to you thus, if you re- 
pulse these petitioners, you abdicate the privileges of Par- 
liament, forfeit the rights of the kingdom, repudiate the 
instruction of your constitutents, bilge the sense of your 
country, palsy the enthusiasm of the people, and reject 
that good which not a minister, not a Lord North, not a 
Lord Buckinghamshire, not a Lord Hillsborough, but a cer- 
tain providential conjuncture, or, rather, the hand of Q-od, 
seems to extend to you. Nor are we only prompted to 
this when we consider our strength; we are challenged 
to it when we look to Great Britain. The people of that 
country are now waiting to hear the Parliament of Lreland 
speak on the subject of their liberty ; it begins to be made 
a question in England whether the principal persons wish 
to be free; it was the delicacy of former Parliaments to 
be silent on the subject of commercial restrictions, lest 
they should show a knowledge of the fact, and not a sense 
of the violation; you have spoken out, you have shown 
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a knowledge of the fact, and not a sense of the violation. 
On the contrary, yon have returned thanks for a partial 
repeal made on a principle of power; you have returned 
thanks as for a favor, and your exultation has brought 
your characters, as well as your spirit, into question, and 
tends to shake to her foundation your title to liberty ; thus 
you do not leave your rights where you found them. You 
have done too much not to do more; you have gone too 
far not to go on; you have brought yourselves into that 
situation in which you must silently abdicate the rights of 
your country, or publicly restore them. It is very true 
you may feed your manufacturers, and landed gentlemen 
may get their rents, and you may export woollen, and may 
load a vessel with baize, serges, and kerseys, and you 
may bring back again directly from the plantations sugar, 
indigo, speckle-wood, beetle-root, and panellas. But lib- 
erty, the foundation of trade, the charters of the land, the 
independency of Parliament, the securing, crowning, and 
the consummation of everything are yet to comb. With- 
out them the work is imperfect, the foundation is wanting, 
the capital is wanting, trade is not free, Ireland is a colony 
without the benefit of a charter, and you are a provincial 
synod without the privileges of a Parliament. 

I read Lord North's proposition; I wish to be satisfied, 
but I am controlled by a paper — I will not call it a law — it 
is the .6th of George I. [The paper was read.] I will ask 
the gentlemen of the long robe: Is this the law? I ask 
them whether it is not practice. I appeal to the judges 
of the land whether they are not in a course of declaring 
that the Parliament of Great Britain, naming Ireland, 
binds her. I appeal to the magistrates of justice whether 
they do not, from time to time, execute certain acts of the 
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British Parliament. I appeal to the officers of the army 
whether they do not fine, confine, and execute their fel- 
low-subjects by virtue of the Mutiny Act, an act of the 
British Parliament; and I appeal to this House whether a 
country so circumstanced is free. Where is the freedom 
of trade? Where is the security of property? Where is 
the liberty of the people? I here, in this Declamatory 
Act, see my country proclaimed a slave! I see every 
man in this House enrolled a slave! I see the judges of 
the realm, the oracles of the law, borne down by an un- 
authorized foreign power, by the authority of the British 
Parliament against the law! I see the magistrates pros- 
trate, and I see Parliament witness of these infringements, 
and silent — silent or employed to preach moderation to 
the people, whose liberties it will not restore! I therefore 
say, with the voice of three million people, that, notwith- 
standing the import of sugar, beetle- wood, and panel! as, 
and the export of woollens and kerseys, nothing is safe, 
satisfactory, or honorable, nothing except a declaration of 
right. What! are you, with three million men at your 
back, with charters in one hand and arms in the other, 
afraid to say you are a free people? Are you, the great- 
est House of Commons that ever sat in Ireland, that want 
but this one act to equal that English House of Commons 
that passed the Petition of Eight, or that other that passed 
the Declaration of flight — are you afraid to tell that British 
Parliament you are a free people ? Are the cities and the 
instructing counties, who have breathed a spirit that would 
have done honor to old Kome when Rome did honor to 
mankind — are they to be free by connivance? Are the 
military associations, those bodies w'.ose origin, progress, 
and deportment have transcended, or equalled at least, 
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anything in modern or ancient story — ^is the vast line of 
the northern army — are they to be free by ccHiniyance? 
What man will settle among you? Where is the use of 
the Naturalization Bill? What man will settle among 
you ? who will leave a land of liberty and a settled gov- 
ernment for a kingdom controlled by the Parliament of 
another country, whose liberty is a thing by stealth, 
whose trade a thing by permission, whose judges deny 
her charters, whose Parliament leaves everything at ran- 
dom; where the chance of freedom depends upon the hope 
that the jury shall despise the judge stating a British act, 
or a rabble stop the magistrate executing it, rescue your 
abdicated privileges, and save the Constitution by tramp- 
ling on the Government — by anarchy and confusion ! 

But I shall be told that these are groundless jealousies, 
and that the people of the principal cities, and more than 
one-half of the counties of the kingdom, are misguided 
men, raising those groundless jealousies. Sir, let me be- 
come, on this occasion, the people's advocate, and your 
historian; the people of this country were possessed of a 
code of liberty similar to that of Great Britain, but lost 
it through the weakness of the kingdom and the pusil- 
lanimity of its leaders. Having lost our liberty by the 
usurpation of the British Parliament, no wonder we be- 
came a prey to her ministers; and they did plunder ub 
with all the hands of all the harpies, for a series of years, 
in every shape of power, terrifying our people with the 
thunder of Great Britain, and bribing our leaders with 
the rapine of Ireland. The kingdom became a planta- 
tion; her Parliament, deprived of its privileges, fell into 
contempt; and, with the legislature, the law, the spirit of 
liberty, with her forms vanished. If a war broke out, as 
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in 1778, and an occasion occurred to restore liberty and 
restrain rapine, Parliament declined the opportunity; but 
with an active servility and trembling loyalty, gave and 
granted, without regard to the treasure we had left, or the 
rights we had lost. If a partial reparation was made upon 
a principle of expediency, Parliament did not receive it 
with the tranquil dignity of an august assembly, but with 
the alacrity of slaves. 

The principal individrals, possessed of great property 
but no independence, corrupted by their extravagance, or- 
enslaved by their following a species of English factor, 
against an Irish people, more afraid of the people of Ire- 
land than the tyranny of England, proceeded to that ex- 
cess that they opposed every proposition to lessen pro- 
fusion, extend trade, or promote liberty; they did more, 
they supported a measure which, at one blow, put an 
end to all trade; they did more, they brought you to a 
condition which they themselves did unanimously ac- 
knowledge a state of impending ruin; they did this, 
talking as they are now talking, arguing against trade 
as they now argue against liberty, threatening the peo^ 
pie of Ireland with the power of the British nation, and 
imploring them to rest satisfied with the ruins of their 
trade, as they now implore them to remain satisfied with 
the wreck of their Constitution. 

The people thus admonished, starving in a land of 
plenty, the victim of two Parliaments, of one that stopped 
their trade, the other that fed on their Constitution, in- 
habiting a country where industry was forbidden, or towns 
swarming with begging manufacturers, and being obliged to 
take into their own hands that part of government which 
consists in protecting the subject, had recourse to two 
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measures, whioh, in their origin, progress, and conse- 
quence, are the most extraordinary to be found in any 
age or in any country, namely, a commercial and military 
association. The consequence of these measures was in- 
stant; the enemy that hung on your shores departed, the 
Parliament asked for a free trade, and the British nation 
granted the trade, but withheld the freedom. The people 
of Ireland are, therefore, not satisfied; they ask for a Con- 
stitution; they have the authority of the wisest men in 
this House for what they now demand. What have these 
walls for this last century resounded? The usurpation of 
the British Parliament, and the interference of the Privy 
Council. Have we taught the people to complain, and do 
we now condemn their insatiability, because they desire 
us to remove such grievances, at a time in which nothing 
can oppose them, except the very men by whom these 
grievances were acknowledged? 

Sir, we may hope to dazzle with illumination, and we 
may sicken with addresses, but the public imagination 
will never rest, nor will her heart be well at ease — never I 
so long as the Parliament of England exercises or claims 
a legislation over this country: so long as this shall be 
the case, that very free trade, otherwise a perpetual at- 
tachment, will be the cause of new discontent; it will 
create a pride to feel the indignity of bondage; it wiU 
furnish a strength to bite your chain, and the liberty 
withheld will poison the good communicated. 

The British Minister mistakes the Irish character: had 
he intended to make Ireland a slave, he should have kept 
her a beggar; there is no middle policy; win her heart 
by the restoration of her right, or cut ott the nation's 
right hand; greatly emancipate, or fundamentally destroy. 
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We may talk plausibly to England, but so long as she 
exercises a power to bind this country, so long are the na- 
tions in a state of war; the claims of the one go against 
the liberty of the other, and the sentiments of the latter 
go to oppose these claims to the last drop of her blood. 
The English opposition, therefore, are right; mere trade 
will not satisfy Ireland — they judge of us by other great 
nations, by the nation whose political life has been a 
struggle for liberty; they judge of us with a true knowl- 
edge of, and just deference for, our character — ^that a coun- 
try enlightened as Ireland, chartered as Ireland, armed as 
Ireland, and injured as Ireland, will be satisfied with 
nothing less than liberty. 

I admire that public-spirited merchant [Alderman 
Horan] who spread consternation at the custom house, 
and, despising the example which great men afforded, de- 
termined to try the question, and tendered for entry what 
the British^ Parliament prohibits the subject to export, 
some articles of silk, and sought at his private risk the 
liberty of his country ; with him I am convinced it is nec- 
essary to agitate the question of right. In vain will you 
endeavor to keep it back; the passion is too natural, the 
sentiment is too irresistible; the question comes on of its 
own vitality I You must reinstate the laws! 

There is no objection to this resolution, except fears; 
I have examined your fears; I pronounce them to be 
frivolous. I might deny that the British nation was at- 
tached to the idea of binding Ireland; I might deny that 
England was a tyrant at heart; and I might call to wit* 
ness the odium of North and the popularity of Chatham, 
her support of Holland, her contributions to Corsica, and 
the charters communicated to Ireland; but ministers have 
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traduced England to debase Ireland; and politicians, like 
priests, represent the power they serve as diabolical, to 
possess with superstitious fears the victim whom they de- 
sign to plunder. If England is a tyrant, it is yon who 
have made her so; it is the slave that makes the tyrant, 
and then murmurs at the master whom he himself has 
constituted. I do allow, on the subject of commerce, 
England was jealous in the extreme, and I do say it was 
commercial jealousy, it was the spirit of monopoly (the 
woollen trade and the act of navigation had made her 
tenacious of a comprehensive legislative authority), and 
having now ceded that monopoly, there is nothing in 
the way of your liberty except your own corruption and 
pusillanimity; and nothing can prevent your being free 
except yourselves. It is not in the disposition of Eng- 
land; it is not in the interest of England; it is not in 
her arms. What I. can 8,000,000 of Englishmen opposed 
to 20,000,000 of French, to 7,000,000 of Spanish, to 
8,000,000 of Americans, reject the alliance of 8,000,000 
in Ireland? Can 8,000,000 of British men, thus outnum- 
bered by foes, take upon their shoulders the expense of 
an expedition to enslave you? Will Qreat Britain, a wise 
and magnanimous country, thus tutored by experience and 
wasted by war, the French navy riding her Channel, send 
an army to Ireland, to levy no tax, to enforce no law, to 
answer no end whatsoever, except to spoliate the charters 
of Ireland and enforce a barren oppression? What! has 
England lost thirteen provinces? has she reconciled her- 
self to this loss, and will she not be reconciled to the lib- 
erty of Ireland? Take notice that the very constitution 
which I move you to declare G-reat Britain herself ' offered 
to America; it is a very instructive proceeding in the 
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British history. In 1778 a commission went out, with 
powers to cede to the thirteen provinces of America, to- 
tally and radically, the legislative authority claimed over 
her by the British Parliament, and the commissioners, 
pursuant to their powers, did ofEer to all or any of the 
American States the total surrender of the legislative au- 
thority of the British ParUament. I wiU read you their 
letter to the Congress. 

[Here the letter was readj 

What! has England offered this to the resistance of 
America, and will she refuse it to the loyalty of Ireland ? 
Your fears, then, are nothing but a habitual subjugation 
of mind; that subjugation of mind which made you, at 
first, tremble at every great measure of safety; which 
made the principal men among us conceive the commer- 
cial association would be a war; that fear, which made 
them imagine the military association had a tendency to 
treason; which made them think a short money bill would 
be a public convulsion; and yet these measures have not 
only proved to be useful, but are held to be moderate, 
and the Parliament that adopted them, is praised, not for 
its unanimity only, but for its temper also. You now 
wonder that you submitted for so many years to the loss 
of the woollen trade and the deprivation of the glass trade; 
raised above your former abject state in commerce, you 
are ashamed at your past pusillanimity ; so when you have 
summoned a boldness which shall assert the liberties of 
your country — raised by the act, and reinvested, as you 
will be, in the glory of your ancient rights and privileges, 
you will be surprised at yourselves, who have so long 
submitted to their violation. Moderation is but a relative 
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term; for nations, like men, are only safe in proportion 
to the spirit they put forth, and the proud contemplation 
with which they survey themselves. Conceive yourselves 
a plantation, ridden by an oppressive government, and 
everything you have done is but a fortunate frenzy; con- 
ceive yourselves to be what you are, a great, a growing, 
and a proud nation, and a declaration of right is no more 
than the safe exercise of your indubitable authority. 

But, though you do not hazard disturbance by agree- 
ing to this resolution, you do most exceedingly hazard 
tranquillity by rejecting it. Do not imagine that the ques- 
tion will be over when this motion shall be negatived. 
No; it will recur in a vast variety of shapes and diversity 
of places. Your constituents have instructed you in great 
numbers, with a powerful uniformity of sentiment, and 
in a style not the less awful because full of respect. They 
will find resources in their own virtue if they have found 
none in yours. Public pride and conscious liberty, wounded 
by repulse, will find ways and means of vindication. You 
are in that situation in which every man, every hour of the 
day, may shake the pillars of the State; every court may 
swarm with the question of right; every quay and wharf 
with prohibited goods; what shall the judges, what the 
commissioners, do upon this occasion? Shall they comply 
with the laws of Ireland, and against the claims of Eng- 
land, and stand firm where you have capitulated? Shall 
they, on the other hand, not comply, and shall they persist 
to act against the law? Will you punish them if they do 
so? Will you proceed against them for not showing a 
spirit superior to your own ? On the other hand, will you 
not punish them? Will you leave liberty to be trampled 
on by those men ? Will you bring them and yourselves, 
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all constituted orders^ executive power, judicial power, and 
parliamentary authority, into a state of odium, impotence, 
and contempt; transferring the task of defending publio 
right into the hands of the populace, and leaving it to the 
judges to break the laws, and to the people to assert 
them? Such would be the consequence of false modera- 
tion, of irritating timidity, of inflammatory palliatives, of 
the weak and corrupt hope of compromising with the 
court before you have emancipated the country. 

I have answered the only semblance of a solid reason 
against the motion; I will remove some of lesser pretences, 
some minor impediments: for instance, first, that we have 
a resolution of the same kind already on our journals, it 
will be said: But how often was the great charter con- 
firmed ? Not more frequently than your rights have been 
violated. Is one solitary resolution, declaratory of your 
right, sufficient for a country, whose history, from the 
beginning unto the end, has been a course of violation? 
The fact is, every new breach is a reason for a new repair; 
every new infringement should be a new declaration, lest 
charters should be overwhelmed with precedents to their 
prejudice, a nation's right obliterated, and the people 
themselves lose the memory of their own freedom. 

I shall hear of ingratitude; I name the argument to 
despise it and the men who make use of it; I know the 
men who use it are not grateful, they are insatiate; they 
are public extortioners, who would stop the tide of publio 
prosperity and turn it to the channel of their own emolu- 
ment; I know of no species of gratitude which should 
prevent my country from being free, no gratitude which 
should oblige Ireland to be the slave of England. In 
cases of robbery and usurpation, nothing is an object of 
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gratitude except the thing stolen, the charter spoliated. 
A nation's liberty cannot, like her treasures, be meted 
and parcelled out in gratitude; no man can be grateful or 
liberal of his conscience, nor woman of her honor, nor 
nation of her liberty; there are certain unimpartable, in- 
herent, invaluable properties, not to be alienated from the 
person, whether body politic or body natural. With the 
same contempt do I treat that charge which says that 
Ireland is insatiable; saying that Ireland asks nothing but 
that which Great Britain has robbed her of, her rights 
and privileges; to say that Ireland will not be satisfied 
with liberty, because she is not satisfied with slavery, is 
folly. I laugh at that man who supposes that Ireland will 
not be content with a free trade and a free constitution; 
and would any man advise her to be content with less? 

I shall be told that we hazard the modification of the 
Law of Poynings and the Judges' Bill, and the Habeas 
Corpus Bill, and the Nullum Tempus Bill; but I ask you, 
have you been for years begging for these little things, 
and have not you yet been able to obtain them? And 
have you been contending against a little body of eighty 
men in Privy Council assembled, convocating themselves 
into the image of a parliament, and ministering your high 
office? And have you been contending against one man, 
a humble individual, to you a Leviathan — the English 
Attorney -General — who advises in the case of Irish bills, 
and exercises legislation in his own person, and makes 
your parliamentary deliberations a blank by altering your 
bills or suppressing them ? And have you not yet been able 
to conquer this little monster? Do you wish to know the 
reason? I will tell you: because you have not been a par- 
liament, nor your country a people! Do you wish to know 
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the remedy 7 — ^be a parliament, become a nation^ and these 
things wiU follow in the train of your consequence! I 
shall be told that titles are shaken, being vested by force 
of English acts; but in answer to that, 1 observe, time may 
be a title, acquiescence a title, forfeiture a title, but an 
English act of Parliament certainly cannot; it is an au- 
thority, which, if a judge would charge, no jury would 
find, and which all the electors in Ireland have already 
disclaimed unequivocally, cordially, and universally. Sir, 
this is a good argument for ap. act of title, but no argu- 
ment against a declaration of right. My friend who sits 
above me [Mr. Yelverton] has a Bill of Confirmation; we 
do not come unprepared to Parliament. I am not come 
to shake property, but to confirm property and restore 
freedom. The nation begins to form; we are molding into 
a people; freedom asserted, property secured, and the army 
(a mercenary band) likely to be restrained by law. Never 
was such a revolution accomplished in so short a time, aad 
with such public tranquillity. In what situation would 
those men who call themselves friends of constitution and 
of government have left yoa? They would have left you 
without a title, as they state it, to your estates — without 
an assertion of your Constitution, or a law for your army; 
and this state of unexampled private and public insecurity, 
this anarchy raging in the kingdom for eighteen months, 
these mock moderators would have had the presumption 
to call '* peace." 

1 shall be told that the judges will not be swayed by 
the resolution of this House. Sir, that the judges will not 
be borne down by the resolutions of Parliament, not 
founded in law, I am willing to believe; but the resolu- 
tions of this House, founded in law, they will respect most 
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exceedingly. I shall always rejoice at the independent 
spirit of the distributers of the law, bat must lament 
that hitherto they have given no such symptom. The 
judges of the British nation, when they adjudicated against 
the laws of that country, pleaded precedent and the pros- 
tration and profligacy of a long tribe of subservient prede- 
cessors, and were punished. The judges of Ireland if they 
should be called upon, and should plead sad necessity, the 
thraldom of the times, and, above all, the silent fears of 
Parliament, they, no doubt, will be excused: but when 
your declarations shall have protected them from their 
fears; when you shall have emboldened the judges to de- 
clare the law according to the charter, I make no doubt 
they will do their duty; and your resolution, not making 
a new law, but giving new life to the old ones, will be 
secretly felt and inwardly acknowledged, and there will 
not be a judge who will not perceive, to the innermost 
recess of his tribunal, the truth of your charters and the 
vigor of your justice. 

The same laws, the same charters, communicate to both 
kingdoms. Great Britain and Ireland, the same rights and 
privileges; and one privilege above them all is that com- 
municated by Magna Charta, by the 25th of Edward III., 
and by a multitude of other statutes, **not to be bound by 
any act except made with the archbishops, bishops, earls, 
barons, and freemen of the commonalty," namely, of the 
Parliament of the realm. On this right of exclusive legis- 
lation are founded the Petition of Right, Bill of Rights, 
Revolution, and Act of Settlement. The king has no 
other title to his crown than that which you have to 
your liberty; both are founded, the throne and your 
freedom, upon the right vested in the subject to resist 
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by arms, notwithstanding the oaths of allegiance, any 
authority attempting to impose acts of power as laws, 
whether that authority be one man or a host, the second 
James, or the British Parliament! 

Every argument for the house of Hanover is equally an 
argument for the liberties of Ireland; the Act of Settlement 
is an act of rebellion, or the declaratory statute of the 6th 
of George I. an act of usurpation; for both cannot be law. 

I do not refer to doubtful history, but to living record; 
to common charters ; to the interpretation England has put 
upon these charters — an interpretation not made by words 
only, but crowned by arms; to the revolution she had 
formed upon them, to the king she has deposed, and to 
the king she has established; and, above all, to the oath 
of allegiance solemnly plighted to the house of Stuart, 
and afterward set aside, in the instance of a grave and 
moral people absolved by virtue of these very charters. 

And as anything less than liberty is inadequate to Ire- 
land, so is it dangerous to Great Britain. We are too near 
the British nation, we are too conversant with her history, 
we are too much fired by her example, to be anything less 
than her equal; anything less, we should be her bitterest 
enemies — an enemy to that power which smote ns with 
her mace, and to that Constitution from whose blessings 
we were excluded: to be ground as we have been by the 
British nation, bound by her Parliament, plundered by 
her crown, threatened by her enemies, insulted with her 
protection, while we return thanks for her condescension, 
is a system of meanness and misery which has expired in 
our determination, as I hope it has in her magnanimity. 

There is no policy left for Great Britain but to cherish 
the remains of her empire, and do justice to a country who 
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is determined to do jastice to herself, certain that she gives 
nothing equal to what she received from us when we gave 
her Ireland. 

With regard to this country, England must resort to 
the free principles of government, and must forego that 
legislative power which she has exercised to do mischief 
to herself; she must go back to freedom, which, as it is 
the foundation of her Constitution, so it is the main pillar 
of her empire; it is not merely the connection of the 
crown, it is a constitutional annexation, an alliance of 
liberty, -which is the 'true meaning and mystery of the 
sisterhood, and will make both countries one jer*n and 
one soul, replenishing from time to time, in their im- 
mortal connection, the vital spirit of law and liberty 
from the lamp of each other's light. Thus combined 
by the ties of common interest, equal trade, and equal 
liberty, the constitution of both countries may become 
immortal, a new and milder empire may arise from the 
errors of the old, and the British nation assume once 
more her natural station — the head of mankind. 

That there are precedents against us I allow — acts of 
power I would call them, not precedents; and I answer 
the English pleading such precedents, as they answered 
their kings when they urged precedents against the lib- 
erty of England: Such things are the weakness of the 
times; the tyranny of one side, the feebleness of the 
other, the law of neither; we will not be bound by them; 
or, rather, in the words of the Declaration of Right: '*No 
doing judgment, proceeding, or anywise to the contrary, 
shall be brought into precedent or example." Do not, 
then, tolerate a power — the power of the British Parlia- 
ment over this land, which has no foundation in utility 
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or necessity, or empire, or the laws of England, or the 
laws of Ireland, or the laws of nature, or the laws of 
God-do not suffer it to have a duration in your mind. 

Do not tolerate that power which blasted you for a 
century, that power which shattered your loom, banished 
your manufacturers, dishonored your peerage, and stopped 
the growth of your people ; do not, I say, be bribed by an 
export of woollen, or an import of sugar, and permit that 
power which has thus withered the land to remain in your 
country and have existence in your pusillanimity. 

Do not suffer the arrogance of England to imagine a sur- 
viving hope in the fears of Ireland; do not send the people 
to their own resolves for liberty, passing by the tribunals 
of justice and the high court of Parliament; neither im- 
agine that, by any formation of apology, you can palliate 
such a commission to your hearts, still less to your chil- 
dren, who will sting you with their curses in your grave 
for having interposed between them and their Maker, rob- 
bing them of an immense occasion, and losing an oppor- 
tunity which you did not create, and can never restore. 

Hereafter, when these things shall be history, your age 
of thraldom and poverty, your sudden resurrection, com- 
mercial redress, and miraculous armament, shall the his- 
torian stop at liberty, and observe — that here the principal 
men among us fell into mimic trances of gratitude — they 
were awed by a weak ministry, and bribed by an empty 
treasury — and when liberty was within their grasp, and 
the temple opened her folding doors, and the arms of the 
people clanged, and the zeal of the nation urged and en- 
couraged them on, that they fell down, and were prosti- 
tuted at the threshold? 

I might, as a constituent, come to your bar, and de- 
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maQd my liberty. I do call upon you, by the laws of 
the land and their violation, by the instruction of eigh- 
teen counties, by the arms, inspiration, and providence of 
the present moment, tell us the rule by which we shall 
go — assert the law of Ireland — declare the liberty of 
the land. 

I will not be answered by a public lie, in the shape 
of an amendment; neither, speaking for the subject's 
freedom, am I to hear of faction. I wish for nothing 
but to breathe, in this our island, in common with my 
fellow-subjects, the air of liberty. I have no ambition, 
unless it be the ambition to break your chain and con- 
template your glory. I never will be satisfied so loug as 
the meanest cottager in Ireland has a link of the British 
chain clanking to his rags; he may be naked, he shall not 
be in iron; and I do see the time is at hand, the spirit is 
gone forth, the declaration is planted; and though great 
men shall apostatize, yet the cause will live; and though 
the public speaker should die, yet the immortal fire shall 
outlast the organ which conveyed it, and the breath of 
liberty, like the word of the holy man, will not die with 
the prophet, but survive him. 
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SPEECH AGAINST CORRY 

DELIVERED IN THE IRISH PARLIAMENT. FEBRUARY 14, x8oo 

HAS the gentleman done ? Has he completely done ? 
He was unparliamentary from the beginning to the 
end of his speech. There was scarce a word he 
uttered that was not a violation of the privileges of the 
House; but I did not call him to order — why? because 
the limited talents of some men render it impossible for 
them to be severe without being unparliamentary. But 
before I sit down, I shall show him how to be severe and 
parliamentary at the same time. On any other occasion I 
should think myself justifiable in treating with silent con- 
tempt anything which might fall from that honorable 
member; but there are times when the insignificance of 
the accuser is lost in the magnitude of the accusation. I 
know the difficulty the honorable gentleman labored under 
when he attacked me, conscious that, on a comparative view 
of our characters, public and private, there is nothing he 
could say which would injure me. The public would not 
believe the charge. I despise the falsehood. If such a 
charge were made by an honest man, I would answer it in 
the manner I shall do before I sit down. But I shall first 
reply to it when not made by an honest man. 

The right honorable gentleman has called me *'an un- 
impeached traitor." I ask, why not "traitor," unquali- 
fied by any epithet? I will tell him; it was because he 
dare not. It was the act of a coward, who raises his arm 
to strike, but has not courage to give the blow. I will not 
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call him villain, becaase it would be unparliamentary, and 
he is a privy counsellor. I will not call him fool, because 
he happens to be Chancellor of the Exchequer. But 1 say 
he is one who has abused the privilege of Parliament and 
freedom of debate to the uttering language, which, if spoken 
out of the House, I should answer only with a blow. I care 
not how high his situation, how low his character, how 
contemptible his speech; whether a privy counsellor or a 
parasite, my answer would be a blow. He has charged 
me with being connected with the rebels: the charge is 
utterly, totally, and meanly false. Does the honorable 
gentleman rely on the report of the Bouse of Lords for 
the foundation of his assertion? If he does, I can prove 
to the committee there was a physical impossibility of that 
report being true. But I scorn to answer any man for my 
conduct, whether he be a political coxcomb, or whether he 
brought himself into power by a false glare of courage or 
not. I scorn to answer any wizard of the Castle throwing 
himself into fantastical airs. But if an honorable and in- 
dependent man were to make a charge against me, I would 
say: ^^You charge me with having an intercourse with the 
rebels, and you found your charge upon what is said to 
have appeared before a committee of the Lords. Sir, the 
report of that committee is totally and egregiously irregu- 
lar. ' ' I will read a letter from Mr. Nelson, who had been 
examined before that committee; it states that what the 
report represents him as having spoken, is not what he 
said. 

From the situation that I held, and from the connec- 
tions I had in the city of Dublin, it was necessary for me 
to hold intercourse with various descriptions of persons. 
The right honorable member might as well have been 
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charged with a participation in the guilt of thoBe traitors; 
for he had communicated with some of those very persons 
on the subject of parliamentary reform. The Irish gov- 
ernment, too, were in communication with some of them. 

The right honorable member has told me I deserted a 
profession where wealth and station were the reward of 
industry and talent. If I mistake not, that gentleman 
endeavored to obtain those rewards by the same means; 
but he soon deserted the occupation of a barrister for those 
of a parasite and pander. He fled from the labor of study 
to flatter at the table of the great. He found the lord's 
parlor a better sphere for his exertions than the ball of 
the Four Courts; the house of a great man a more con- 
venient way to power and place; and that it was easier 
for a statesman of middling talents to sell his friends 
than for a lawyer of no talents to sell his clients. 

For myself, whatever corporate or other bodies have 
said or done to me, I from the bottom of my heart for- 
give them. I feel I have done too much for my country 
to be vexed at them. I would rather that they should 
not feel or acknowledge what I have done for them, and 
call me traitor, than have reason to say I sold them. I 
will always defend myself against the assassin; but with 
large bodies it is different. To the people I will bow: 
they may be my enemy — I never shall be theirs. 

At the emancipation of Ireland, in 1782, I took a lead- 
ing part in the foundation of that Constitution which is 
now endeavored to be destroyed. Of that Constitution I 
was the author; in that Constitution I glory; and for 
it the honorable gentleman should bestow praise, not in- 
vent calumny. Notwithstanding my weak state of body, 
I come to give my last testimony against this Union, so 
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fatal to the liberties and interests of my country. I come 
to make common cause with these honorable and virtuous 
gentlemen around me; to try and save the Constitution; 
or if not to save the Constitution, at least to save our 
characters, and remove from our graves the foul disgrace 
of standing apart while a deadly blow is aimed at the 
independence of our country. 

The right honorable gentleman says I fled from the 
country after exciting rebellion, and that I have returned 
to raise another. No such thing. The charge is false. 
The civil war had not commenced when I left the king- 
dom; and I could not have returned without taking a 
part. On the one side there was the camp of .the rebel; 
on the other, the camp of the minister, a greater traitor 
than that rebel. The stronghold of the Constitution was 
nowhere to be found. I agree that the rebel who rose 
against the government should have suffered; but I 
missed on the scafEold the right honorable gentleman. 
Two desperate parties were in arms against the Consti* 
tution. The right honorable gentleman belonged to one 
of those parties, and deserved death. I could not join the 
rebel — I could not join the government — I couJd not join 
torture — I could not join half-hanging — I could not join 
free quarter — I could take part with neither. I was there- 
fore absent from a scene where I could not be active 
without self-reproach, nor indifferent with safety. 

Many honorable gentlemen thought differently from 
me; I respect their opinions, but I keep my own; and 
I think now, as I thought then, that the treason of the 
minister against the liberties of the people was infi- 
nitely worse than the rebellion of the people against 
the minister. 
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I have returned, not as the right honorable member 
has said, to raise another storm; I have returned to dis- 
charge an honorable debt of gratitude to my country, that 
conferred a great reward for past services, which, I am 
proud to say, was not greater than- my desert. I have 
returned to protect that Constitution, of which I was the 
parent and the founder, from the assassination of such 
men as the honorable gentleman and his unworthy asso- 
ciates. They are corrupt; they are seditious; and they, 
at this very moment, are in a conspiracy against their 
country. I have returned to refute a libel as false as it 
is malicious, given to the public under the appellation 
of a report of a committee of the Lords. Here I stand 
ready for impeachment or trial; I dare accusation. I 
defy the honorable gentleman; I defy the government; 
I defy their whole phalanx; let them come forth. I tell 
the ministers I will neither give them quarter nor take 
it. I am here to lay the shattered remains of my consti- 
tution on the floor of this House in defence of the 
liberties of my country. 
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UNSURRENDERING FIDELITY TO COUNTRY 

SPEECH AGAINST UNION WITH ENGLAND. MAY a6, 1800 

WHEN the liberty and security of one country de- 
pend on the honor of another, the latter may 
have much honor, but the former can have 
no liberty. To depend on the honor of another country 
is to depend on the will; and to depend on the will of 
another country is the definition of slavery. ** Depend on 
my honor/' said Charles I., when he trifled about the 
Petition of £ight. I will trust the people with the custody 
of their own liberty, but I will trust no people with the 
custody of any liberty other than their own, whether that 
people be Eome, Athens, or Britain. 

Observe how the Minister speaks of that country which 
is to depend hereafter on British honor, which, in his 
present power, is, in fact, his honor. '*We had to contend 
with the leaders of the Protestants, ^enemies to govern- 
ment'; the violent and inflamed spirit of the Catholics; 
the disappointed ambition of those who would ruin the 
country because they could not be the rulers of it." Be- 
hold the character he gives of the enemies of the Union, 
namely, of twenty-one counties convened at public meet- 
ings by due notice; of several other counties that have 
petitioned; of most of the great cities and towns, or, in- 
deed, of almost all the Irish, save a very few mistaken 
men, and that body whom government could influence. 
Thus the Minister utters a national proscription at the 
moment of his projected Union; he excludes by personal 
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abase from the possibility of ideatiiication, all the enemies 
of the Union, all the friends of the parliamentary Consti- 
tution of 1782, that great body of the Irish; he abuses 
them with a petulance more befitting one of his Irish 
ministers than an exalted character, and infinitely more 
disgraceful to himself than to them ; one would think one 
of his Irish railers had lent him his vulgar clarion to bray 
at the people. 

This union of parliaments, this proscription of people, 
he follows by a declaration wherein he misrepresents their 
sentiments as he had before traduced their reputation. 
After a calm and mature consideration, the people have 
pronounced their judgment in favor of a Union; of which 
assertion not one single syllable has any existence in fact, 
or in the appearance of fact, and I appeal to the petitions 
of twenty-one counties publicly convened, and to the other 
petitions of other counties numerously signed, and to those 
of the great towns and cities. To affirm that the judgment 
of a nation is erroneous may mortify, but to affirm that 
her judgment against is for; to assert that she has said aye 
when she has pronounced no; to aflEect to refer a great 
question to the people; finding the sense of the people, 
like that of the Parliament, against the question, to force 
the question; to affirm the sense of the people to be for 
the question; to affirm that the question is persisted in 
because the sense of the people is for it; to make the 
falsification of her sentiments the foundation of her ruin 
and the ground of the Union; to affirm that her Parlia- 
ment, Constitution, liberty, honor, property, are taken 
away by her own authority; there is, in such artifice, an 
effrontery, a hardihood, an insensibility, that can best be 
answered by sensations of astonishment and disgust, excited 
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on this occasion by the British Minister, whether he speaks 
in gross and total ignorance of the truth, or in shameless 
and supreme contempt for it. 

The Constitution may be for a time so lost; the char- 
acter of the country cannot be lost. The ministers of the 
Crown will, or may, perhaps at length, find that it is not 
so easy to put down forever an ancient and respectable 
nation, by abilities, however great, and by power and by 
corruption, however irresistible; liberty may repair her 
golden beams, and with redoubled heat animate the coun- 
try; the cry of loyalty will not long continue against the 
principles of liberty; loyalty is a noble, a judicious, and 
a capacious principle; but in these countries loyalty, dis- 
tinct from liberty, is corruption, not loyalty. 

The cry of the connection will not, in the end, avail 
against the principles of liberty. Connection is a wise 
and a profound policy; but connection without an Irish 
Parliament is connection without its own principle, with- 
out analogy of condition, without the pride of honor that 
should attend it; is innovation, is peril, is subjugation — 
not connection. 

The cry of disaffection will not, in the end, avail against 
the principles of liberty. 

Identification is a solid and imperial maxim, necessary 
for the preservation of freedom, necessary for that of em- 
pire; but without union of hearts, with a separate govern- 
ment and without a separate parliament, identification is 
extinction, is dishonor, is conquest — not identification. 

Yet I do not give up the country: I see her in a swoon, 
but she is not dead; though in her tomb she lies helpless 
and motionless, still there is on her lips a spirit of life, 
and on her cheek a glow of beauty — 
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'*Thou art not conquered ; beauty's ensign yet 
Is crimson in thy lips and in thy cheeks, 
And death's pale flag is not advanced there." 

While a plank of the vessel sticks together, I will not 
leave her. Let the courtier present his flimsy sail, and 
carry the light bark of his faith with every new breath 
of wind: I will remain anchored here with fidelity to the 
fortunes of my country, faithful to her freedom, faithful 
to her fall. 
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IN DEFENCE OF IRISH CATHOLICS 

FROM A SPEECH DELIVERED IN 1828 

CALUMNIATOKS of Catholicism, have you read 
the history of your country? Of the charges 
against the religion of Ireland, the annals of Eng- 
land aflEord the confutation. The body of your common 
law was given by the Catholic Alfred, He gave you your 

judges, your magistrates, your high sheriflOs, your courts 
(428) 
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of justice, your elective system, and, the great bulwark 
of your liberties, the trial by jury. Who conferred upon 
the people the right of self-taxation, and fixed, if he did 
not create, their representation ? The Catholic Edward I. ; 
while, in the reign of Edward III., perfection was given 
to the representative system, parliaments were annually 
called, and the statute against constructive treason was 
enacted. It is false — foully, infamously false — that the 
Catholic religion, the religion of your forefathers, the re- 
ligion of seven millions of your fellow-subjects, has been 
the auxiliary of debasement, and that to its influence the 
suppression of British freedom can, in a single instance, 
be referred. I am loth to say that which can give you 
cause to take offence; but, when the faith of my country 
is made the object of imputation, I cannot help, I cannot 
refrain, from breaking into a retaliatory interrogation, and 
from asking whether the overthrow of the old religion of 
England was not effected by a tyrant, with a hand of iron 
and a heart of stone — whether Henry did not trample upon 
freedom, while upon Catholicism he set his foot; and 
whether Elizabeth herself, the virgin of the Eeformation, 
did not inherit her despotism with her creed; whether in 
her reign the most barbarous atrocities were not committed 
— whether torture, in violation of the Catholic common 
law of England, was not politically inflicted, and with the 
shrieks of agony the Towers of Julius, in the dead of 
night, did not reecho. 

You may suggest to me that in the larger portion of 
Catholic Europe freedom does not exist; but you should 
bear in mind that, at a period when the Catholic religion 
was in its most palmy state, freedom flourished in the 
countries in which it is now extinct. False— I repeat it. 
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with all the vehemence of indignant asseveration — utterly 
false is the charge habitually preferred against the religion 
which Englishmen have laden with penalties and have 
marked with degradation. I can bear with any other 
charge but this — to any other charge I can listen with 
endurance. Tell me that I prostrate myself before a sculp- 
tured marble; tell me that to a canvas glowing with the 
imagery of heaven I bend my knee; tell me that my faith 
is my perdition — and, as you traverse the churchyards in 
which your forefathers are buried, pronounce upon those 
who have lain there for many hundred years a fearful and 
appalling sentence — yes, call what I regard as the truth, 
not only an error, but a sin, to which mercy shall not be 
extended — all this I will bear — to all this I will submit — 
nay, at all this I will but smile — but do not tell me that 
I am in heart and creed a slave! — That, my countrymen 
cannot brook 1 In their own bosoms they carry the high 
consciousness that never was imputation more foully false, 
or more detestably calumnious I 
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